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mong birds and bees 


H*.. DAYS are those among the birds and bees, roaming the 
fields and climbing the trees. But unless a boy wears the right 
kind of blouses all this fun is soon spoiled, for his blouse is quickly 
ruined by climbing and tumbling. Kaynee Blouses are the kind to 
wear. They are built strong to last long. Kaynees will withstand 
rubbing and tubbing and save mother many mending minutes. 
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The Kaynee Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Some men are born great and some 
achieve greatness, but no matter how it 
happened, everyone is interested in them 
and the things they have done. You get a 
thrill of pride in the history of the nation 
when you ride along some country road 


and find one of these bulletin boards. 


REAT MEN have come from every corner ot the 
country, giving to every part of it some historical 
significance and the makers of U.S .Tires in markin 
these places, found that they had to put up MORE 
than 3,000 of these bulletins of history. 
A. gigantic task at a gigantic cost, yet by building 
these boards, the U. S. Rubber Company has merely 


carried out its policy of service to the American people. 


“One and one half miles to Oyster Bay, 
the home of Theodore Roosevelt—” 


A great, big man whose living presence stands clear in the 
memory of us all—a man who fought hard and fair for his 
convictions of right. 

Few men have achieved as much as Roosevelt—soldier, 
statesman, writer, adventurer and explorer. 

And yet some day people may ride along and find one of 
these great boards with the record of your deeds standing 
out on some hillside. Just as the grandchildren of great men 
of the past are probably doing today. 

There is a widespread interest in these boards, especially 
among people who ride on tires. The makers of U.S. Tires 
put the same quality of service in U.S. Tires for your bicycle 
as they do in tires for motor cacs. 
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‘RIDE A BICYCLE 


and be sure to use 


U. S. BICYCLE TIRES 


Nine different styles—both clincher and single 
tube. Choose the tread that suits you best:— 

U.S.Cords, U. S. Chain Tread, Giant Stud, Q 
G & J Corrugated, G & J Chain Tread, G & J 
Herringbone, Heavy Service, Overland Thorn- 
proof and Nonpareil. 

Find the dealer who sells good bicycles and 
U. S. Bicycle Tires—the two go together. 
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President Livingstone Visits St. Louis 
HE week of April 4th to 9tk was 
celebrated in St. Louis as Boy Scout 
Week. President Livingstone went 
in person, to represent the Boy 
Scouts of America in this significant event. 

The Mayor of St. Louis issued the follow- 
ing proclamation in connection with the 
celebration: 

WHEREAS, the American boy embodies 
the hope of civilization and progress of our 
Country, our State and our City, as the boy 
of today is the man of tomorrow; and 

WHEREAS, every citizen has a responsi- 
bility to encourage all efforts that have for their 
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National Council News 
Edited by James E. West 


Chief Scout Executive 
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America with our organization is one which will always 
be very precious to. us, and as a realization, I feel sure 
that together we will accomplish real things for the Scout 
Movement in ” A formal resolution of thanks 





France.” 
was also transmitted to the National Council 








- Office in behalf of the committee. Mr. Bar- 
clay, Director of the Educational Department, 
left for France on May 14, to take charge 
of the Scout Work in the devastated regions 
of France. A large number of French boys 
will be guests of the Boy Scouts of America 
in the French camp this summer, through the 
generosity of troops throughout the coun- 

- try, who have contributed $25 or more to give 

a brother scout a chance that he much needs, 

a Good Turn done in the true Spirit of 








purpose helpful influence and training of boys, 
so they may develop to the stature of man- 
hood, safe, clean and prepared to undertake their individual 
parts in the work of the world with an understanding of 
their obligations as citizens, husbands and fathers; and 

WHEREAS, the President of the Boy Scouts of America, 
Mr. Colin H. Livingstone of Washington, D. C., a man 
of large affairs, is making a special trip to St. Louis at 
personal sacrifice to encourage and counsel with the local 
Ley Scout organization; and 

WHEREAS, the Boy Scout movement in this 
munity has been given gratifying impetus during the 
last two many forward steps 
such as the purchase and full for a 
wonderful camp site in the Ozarks, a broadening: 
of the scope of the work in St. Louis, participation 
in the Francis Home for Boy Scouts and Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, and 

WHEREAS; the citizens of St. Louis are 
obligated to the Boy Scouts for valuable service 
rendered on numerous occasions such as the various 
campaigns during the the very efficient 
handling of the ushering at the Municipal Opera 


com- 


years resulting in 


payment 


war, 


and in fact every public function where their 
services are needed: 
THEREFORE, as Mayor of the City of St. 


Louis, I hereby proclaim the week of April fourth 
to ninth, 1921, as Boy Scout Week, and request 
the mothers and fathers and all other citizens of 
St. Louis to give special thought, attention and 
encouragement to the Boy Scout activities and 
organization during that 
their love for boys and their genuine apprecia- 
tion of a movement which has been defined as “a 
process of making real men out of real boys with 
a real program,’ and which leads the boy in early life to 
do his duty to God and country, to help other people at 
all times and to keep himself physically strong, mentally 
awake and morally straight. 
(Signed) Henry Keir, Mayor. 


week, as evidence of 


Some Active Alabamans 

Two scouts of Mobile, Ala., who are particularly “ up 
and doing” are the Oliver brothers, Marshall and Price. 
Each boy has already earned sixty merit badges. Marshall 
Oliver, the older brother, is applying for a commission 
as Assistant Scoutmaster and has given ex- 
hibitions in signaling before several different 
troops in the city. 


Scouts Good Students 

From Logansport, Indiana, comes the state- 
ment that the three boys who were on the 
honor roll of best grades in school for a 
full half year were all first scouts 
with at least 8 merit badges to the credit of 
each, Scout Benjamin Long who had _ the 
highest grade in school is the ranking Eagle 
Scout for having 28 merit 


class 


Logansport, 


Entries in Bird House Contest 


Sea Scout Flagship “ Essex,” South Orange, N. J. 
badges. ‘This shows that the same energy and brains that 
go into the making of a good scout may likewise be opera- 
tive in school work. We are glad to note also that 70% 
of the boys attending the Junior High School of Logans- 
port are active registered Boy Scouts. 

Scouting in Nicaragua 

Fine work in Scouting is Bluefields, 
Nicaragua, under the leadership of Scoutmaster J. A. 
Harrison of the Bluefields Fruit and Steamer Company. 
The illustration will show what fine lads his scouts are. 


being done in 





conducted by Troop 2, B. 8. 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 


He says of them, “they are getting stronger and more 
active in our community all the time, keeping others and 
making themselves into better boys.” The eighth boy 
from the left, Scout Aubrey Desmon Campbell, is an 


honor med! scout. 
American Committee Thanks Boy Scouts 

Miss Anne Morgan, of the American Committee for 
Devastated France, recently wrote as follows to the Chief 
Scout Executive: 

“The generous co-operation of the Boy Scouts of 
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A Scout troop in Nicaragua under the leadership of Scoutmaster J. A. Harrison 


Scouting. 


*‘Prepared”’ 

Out in Ogden City, they tell a story of how some scouts 
met an emergency and proved that Scouting helps boys 
to use their wits and their hands quickly in time of need. 
An eighteen-vear-old lad, Delbert Brown, fell in the dark- 
ness into a fifty foot deep mine shaft, miraculously escap- 
ing death. His companions, frantic with terror, rushed 
to a neighboring power plant for assistance. In the mean- 
time four scouts who happened to be hiking near, hurried 
to the scene on hearing the outery. For a moment they 
were stumped as to what to do in order to get the 
fallen boy out of the deep pit. Then one of the 
number remembered a rope ladder which had been 
used in a near-by conduit. The ladder was pro- 
cured hastily and lowered. Young Brown, nearly 
unconscious, from the effects of the fall and the 
foul gasses of the mine managed to grasp the rope 
and was just being pulled to terra firma by the 
scouts when the Sheriff and others arrived in 
answer to the call for help from the power house. 
Had the victim remained any longer than he did 
in the shaft, he could scarcely have escaped death 
by suffocation. Once again were 
really prepared a valuable life was saved. 


because scouts 


Forest Guides to the Rescue 


* Aspinwall and Sharpsburg Boy Scouts gave 
the community a distinguished service in battling 
for hours with a forest fire in Guyasuta Reserva- 
tion,’ says the Tarentum, Pa., Telegram. The 
fire started from sparks issuing from a passing 
train and crept through the underbrush to the 
thicker woods used as a forest training ground 
by the scouts. The boys were well trained in fire-fight- 
ing, most of them being enrolled Forest Guides and their 
strenuous efforts conquered the fire which would other- 
wise have caused enormous destruction and loss. 


A., 


Some Community Good Turns 

200 picked scouts of Charleston, W. Va., conducted a 
census in order to secure rooms for members of legisla- 
ture assembling for the spring session. 

Scouts of Geneva, N. Y., patrolled a public swimming 
beach for broken glass, old cans, etc., so as to make the 
beach safe for use. 

In Bartlesville, Okla., Boy Scouts assisted 
the city commissioners in conducting a city 
clean up. 

Beaumont, Texas, scouts were asked to 
undertake the delivery of telephone books. 
“We used to go out into the streets and get 
the first kids we saw who weren’t busy, t? 
do the job,’ says Manager Simonton of the 
local telephone company. “As a result we 
frequently found a number of books that had 
been thrown away, and their loss was costly. 
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| ./ You Can Pay Your 
> 
‘ “Hf 
| / Own Way To Camp : 
" i 
f i 
| , ‘ ‘ 
Of course, you want to go to camp. Been looking for- 
] ward to the camping season all winter, haven't you. Been 
‘ | thinking of the hikes and swims, scout games, sleeping out- 
| - . . . . 
| of-doors rolled in your blankets while the flickering camp 
{| . ~ . : 
; i fire throws fitful uncertain shadows against the tent wall. 
, Oh boy, there’s a thrill in‘every moment of camp life and 
. you wouldn’t miss it for all you've got. 
l 
i B me —— ful hts. haven’t v bee li 
: ut with these cheerful thoughts, haven’t you been a lit- 
tle worried—a little uncertain and puzzled as to where the 
' money’s coming from? Camping costs money. Carfare, 
eats, and all the rest call for cash. Bet it will cost you 





seven or eight dollars a week this year. That’s a lot of 
money for a boy to fork out these days, especially when 
he’s not sure where it’s coming from. 


Here’s the Way 


Don’t worry over the money. Get out and hustle for it. 
BOYS’ LIFE, THE OFFICIAL SCOUT MAGAZINE, pro- 
vides the way. You provide the “pep” and energy and 
you'll have the money to jingle in your jeans before camp- 


ing time arrives. START NOW. 








: : Suppose it does cost $7.00 a week at camp this summer. 
By selling only fourteen $2.00 subscriptions to BOYS’ LIFE, you can earn $7.00 in cash commissions, which will 
pay your expenses for a week at the average scout camp; this means, 50 cents cash commission on each subscription. 
3ut if you prefer, you can earn 75 cents worth of scout articles, at latest catalogue prices, for each $2.00 subscription. 
Get the idea? You can do it, old scout. Bet your boots you can if you'll only get out and hustle. Start NOIWV— 
today—this afternoon after school. Every boy in town is a likely customer. So is his mother or dad. Get the 
subscriptions and your camp money is assured. 


TU 





If you need a sample copy, circulars and more information, just write to Mr. Colver, the Business Director, 
BOYS’ LIFE, Boy Scouts of America, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Business Manager. BOYS’ LIFE. PRMD Pes SANS 5 Sct as-cast on ars a ae eroTe aes aN ig deacons eae ONE Re eT 
Boy Scouts of America, 


200 Fifth Ave.. New York City. 
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I want to earn some money at once for Camping and Vacation Expenses, and 
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Drawing by John R. Neill. 








I asked that the tale be an old time tale of pirates and pirate gold. 
He spat out a quid from the side of his mouth and this is the tale he told 
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Ballad Pirate’s 


By Edmund Leamy 
Illustrated by John R. Neill 


I met one day with a sailorman a-sitting beside the sea, 

A merry old man with a merry old eye, and he cocked that eye at me. 

I took him to a hidden cave, a place that I only knew, 

And then — the sound of the breakers’ roar, I asked for a tale of 
the blue. 

I asked that the tale be an old-time tale of pirates and pirate gold— 

He - “is quid from the side of his mouth, and this is the tale 

e told: 


Long, long ago a pirate ship 
Sailed out across the sea, 

The Jolly Roger at the peak 
And proud and brazenly 

For she was full of yellow gold 
And deep iniquity. 


And she was full of desperate men, 
A score of men and two, 

The victors of a thousand fights 
That shame the ocean blue. 

They only feared one ship that sailed 
A cutter, revenue. 


And so the Captain bellowed out, 
He dark of face and eye, 
“And distant cove o’ Dead Man’s Isle 
Lies westward ‘neath the sky. 
And wot we takes we ‘ides!” said he, 
And winked a wicked eye. 


They trimmed the sails a spell, 
And One Eyed Dick held to the wheel 
And steered the ship right well, 
“The swag we took, we ides,” said he, 
“Dead men tales never tell.” 


All night the ship sailed palely on 
Beneath a misty moon; 
All night their voices chorused 
A wild and pirate tune; 
! At dawn they anchored fast within 
A palm-tree fringed lagoon. 


P A good two fathoms deep, 
j They cached away the yellow gold 
\ Till night began to creep, 
ees When, wearied of the finished toil, 
) Z They soon were sound asleep. 





“Up anchor!”” shouted One Eyed Dick, 
“Up anchor and away! 
I cannot bear the ghosts of men 
That come with hate to slay; 
With twisted hands that long to grip, 
And sightless eyes of grey!” 


And Hans and Pete and Bloody Mike, 


With wild and fearsome cries, 
Hauled hard upon the anchor chain 
And made the anchor rise, 
And hoisting sail they sought to leave 
Behind the crimsoned skies. 


Loud swore the Captain in his wrath, 
And murderous was he: 

But moveless stood the blood-red ship 
Upon the blood-red sea; 

And with the pirates on the decks 
Walked ghosts in company. 


And ghostly laughter echoed each 
Wild pirate laugh and shout, 

And ghostly, icy, unknown fear 
Their courage put to rout; 

Each time they tried to steer away, 
The ship would go about. 


Then ‘neath a tree on Dead Man’s Isle 





The Captain turned to One Eyed Dick, 
‘We two are left,’’ quoth he. 
The laughter of the ghosts arose 
In wild hilarity. 
“You are but one!” Dick cried to him, 
And jumped into the sea. 


They sought the ship, but, stars above! 
It had a reddish hue! 

The decks were red, the spars were red, 
The sea was red, not blue. 

The curse of Cain was on them there 
As terror grew and grew! 


The Captain watched the craven fools 
With wrathful look and frown. 

He watched each one rise, sink, three times, 
And laughed to see them drown. 

But shuddered at his crimson hands 


That had been sun-burnt brown. ~\ 4 
ZT 
Re: _ 
And then the ship began to move 1 
As silent as the stars, 
And ghostly figures came and rigged y -aigelle 
A noose rope in the spars, Meee 
And every ghost a seaman was ae 4 
And knife wounds were their scars. \ / 
ff 
Then Bloody Mike, and Pete and Hans Se 


They swarmed about the Captain there, 
They grinned with fearful glee, 

Their icy fingers tied the rope 
About his neck, and free 

They swung him from the cro’ jack yard 
High o’er the silent sea. 


And suddenly the moon arose 
And all was calm as glass, 

Green were the leaves upon the trees, 
And green the mountain grass, 

And listening birds beside the shore 
Heard ghostly shadows pass. 


But out to sea, with hull well down 
The pirate ship sailed by, 

With creaking blocks and rigging that 
Made hopeless moan and sigh, 

The loneliest thing that ever sailed 
Beneath a lonely sky. 


They could not leave the land behind, 
Nor find the open sea, 

Though blew the wind upon the sail 
And blew it strong and free. 

The ship as if at anchor stood 
In grinning mockery. 


But Captain Bill and One Eyed Dick, 
They slept not, but awoke 

Slim Pete, and Hans, and Bloody Mike, 
And low and long they spoke, 

And laughed with hushed, fierce merriment 
As if at some grim joke. 


Until the sun sank down at last 
In red and baleful pride, 

When Pete and Hans and Bloody Mike 
Plunged wildly o’er the side, 

And swam far from the cursed ship 
Upon the cursed tide. 


Then through the ranks of sleeping men, 
Ere came the crack of day, 

Crept Hans and Pete and Dick and Mike 
And cruelly calm were they, 

Deep in their comrades’ hearts they struck 
And killed them where they lay. 


And never reached she any port, 
Nor sank beneath the sea, 

She still sails on, a lonely thing, 
And sailors have told me 

They've seen her pass them in the night 
As ghostly as could be. 


And hidden far on Dead Man’sIsle 
Two fathoms ‘neath the ground, 
Where shadowy figures haunt the air 

And mysteries abound, 
Lies buried pirates’ yellow gold 
Which never has been found. 





“O mighty mariner man,” I said, “you're woefully wise and old, 

And that is one of the finest yarns that ever I have been told. 

I shudder to think such a terrible thing has happened upon the blue; 

But tell me now, O marvelous man, is every bit of it true?” 

Then — looked and fierce he looked, ‘Do you doubt my word?” 
said he, 


But an eyelid closed over one blue eye, and he winked a wink at me. 


Up rose the red sun in the sky 
And shone upon the dead, 
Upon the trees, upon the grass, 
of And everything was red; 
( As from the scene with frightened cries 
The frightened pirates fled. 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


By Joseph B. Ames 
Illustrated By Harold Anderson 
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CHAPTER I 


Tue Boy From Texas 
UNCHED down on the small of his back, Bill 
Torrance scowled morosely at the flopping ears 
of the rawboned steed that pulled them at a 
a snail's pace by the hilly street leading from 
the station. There was something peculiarly irritating to 
him about those ears. Indeed, the whole appearance of 
the animal aroused in the boy feelings of the most intense 
disgust and scorn. 

“Looks more like a blooming jack than a horse,” he 
muttered to himself. He called it “ hawse,” and in his 
slow, drawling accent there was more than a touch of 
typical south-western dialect. 

“ Gee-whiz!” he went on again under his breath with a 
gusty sigh. “I sure don’t know how I’m going to last 
out in this rotten hole, with no brones to ride, or round- 
ups, or hunting—or any fun at all. I'd ’most rather 

herd sheep.” 

He sighed again, and the driver, mistaking the cause 
of his gloom, sought good-humoredly to administer con- 
solation. 

“Cheer up, sonny,” he admonished heartily. “ It won’t 
be so bad when you git acquainted. Your aunt’s as nice 
a lady as ever was, an’ there’s a lively passel of boys in 
Riverton. You won't be homesick for long.” 

“ Homesick!” Torrance darted an indignant glance at 
the loquacious individual on the front seat. “ What do 
you think I am, anyhow—a baby? Huh!” 

He snorted scornfully and relapsed into silence again. 
Boys! That was it! That, in a word, was the main cause 
of his irritation at being forced to take the step he found 
so utterly distasteful. Not only would he be obliged to 
study and submit to more or less restraint and discipline, 
but henceforth his associates were bound to be mostly a 
lot of half-baked kids, able to do nothing but pore over 

* books and play silly games. 

There had been moments when he almost wept at the 
thought of this humiliation to one who for years had had 
the run of the great Double Triangle ranch in Texas, 
who could ride and rope and herd cattle with all but the 
most expert of his father’s punchers, who had hunted 
coyotes and wolves and camped out for weeks at a time 
in the wilderness along the Canadian River. To Billy, 
used for soelong to having his own way, the prospect ahead 
of him seemed well nigh intolerable. 


S a matter of fact this having his own way was the 
£ boy’s greatest misfortune. His mother had died when 
he was very young and his father had been occupied with 
the management of the great cattle ranch. .There had 
been, to be sure, spasmodic attempts to secure instruc- 
tion, but teachers were scarce in Oldham County and not 
especially capable. Also Billy was at no time very 
amenable to discipline, and often when he was supposed 
to be improving his mind he was in reality playing hookey. 
As a result he reached the age of sixteen with attainments 
that might have set him up in life as a cow puncher, but 
with a general education of which the normal child of ten 
would have been ashamed. 

Personally he quite failed to realize his deficiencies. He 
considered himself uncommonly accomplished and saw no 


necessity of further learning. When the elder Torrance 


awakened at last to the situation and decided to ship the 
boy off to an aunt living in an Eastern village noted for 











Billy’s attention was attracted to a long building of red brick 


its old-fashioned but thoroughly good school, Billy pro- 
tested strenuously and bitterly against what seemed to him 
an outrage. 

His objections were quite unavailing. He found him- 
self opposed by a will much stronger than his own, and 
it was a losing battle from the first. But, though obliged 
to give in, Billy made’it plain that he did so under pro- 
test. His sullen temper lasted for the remainder of his 
stay at the ranch, and made his father actually glad to 
see the end of him. 

The novelty of that long journey across half a con- 
tinent lightened the gloom a little, but with the arrival 
at the little New England town, Billy’s spirits fell to 
zero. 

“There's jest one thing you want to look out for,” 
presently remarked the talkative driver, heedless of his 
late rebuff. “ Youll be goin’ to Hamilton School, 0’ 
course. Wal, the crowd up there is pretty lively, an’ com- 
ing this way in middle term when there ain’t much to 
occupy their minds, you’re likely to git more notice from 
*em than common.” 

Billy straightened with a jerk and glanced at his com- 
panion,. 

“ Notice?” he repeated sharply. 
by that?” 

“Wal, some calls it hazing,” drawled the native. “TI 
reckon they don’t ever do anything very bad, but it’s jest 
as well not to be too bumptious ’till vou git settled down, 
as it were.” 


“What do you mean 


ORRANCE dropped back in his seat with a bored 
sniff, but into his eyes there flashed a sudden light 

of interest. He had heard vaguely of this hazing business 
but supposed it to be a college institution, and until this 
moment it had not occurred to him to connect it- with 
Hamilton School. So these poor, puny town-bred worms 
likewise practised it, he thought with a touch of con- 
tempt. He pictured some of them trying it on him. and 
a sardonic smile twisted his lips. Suppose they should? 
Quietly Billy flexed his right bicep and stroked it 
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Concerning Bluffers 


D you ever meet a bluffer: one of those “hot-airish” sort of chaps 

who tells you all the things he can do, has done, is doing, and is 
going to do? Sure you have. You haven't relished the acquaintance, 
have you? And you’ ve always hoped to take a ‘‘fall’’ out of him sooner or 
later just to keep his chest from puffing out so big that it might get in 
the way of his eyes. This is a story about a chap who had some of these 
tendencies, at least he put on that sort of a front when he came up from 
wild and woolly Texas into tame old New England. But, like a lot of 
these chesty chaps, Torrance had the real stuff underneath, and when 
the fellows in prep. school made a monkey of him and took him down a 
few pegs, he began to show that he was a little more than all front and no 
back. He saved—. But you'll find out when you get deeper into this 
It is one of the best that Joseph B. Ames ever wrote, and 
that’s saying a lot when you stop to consider that he is the author of 
“Curly of the Circle Bar,” “Pete, Cow Puncher,” and other smashing 


western yarns. 


serial. 
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gently with appreciative fingers. Unusually big and broad 
by nature, a strenuous life in the open had given the Texas 
chap a really wonderful physical development. He was 
hard as nails and in a rough and tumble fight could 
lick his weight in wild cats. The smile deepened and for 
the first time the boy’s grouch began to: wear a little thin. 
It looked as if there might be possibilities of entertain. 
ment in this beastly hole, after all. 

“I only hope they start something,” he muttered under 
his breath. 

Drawn by the aged steed, the trap jolted over the last 
few rods of the long, hilly street and turned into another 
which ran at right angles along the crest. The houses 
here were well back from the road, which was wide and 
lined with old trees. They were mostly frame, painted 
white with trim green blinds. Billy’s lips curled a little 
at the neat, cultivated look of everything, and then his 
attention was attracted by the sight of a long building 
of red brick partly covered with ivy which he felt in- 
stinctively must be the hated school. 


NCONSCIOUSLY he straightened and his face grew 

interested. The building was larger than he had ex- 
pected. Besides the main section, he caught a glimpse of 
wings extending back from the street. At one side lay a 
large, open field on part of which the grass had been worn 
off in converging paths shaped like-a diamond. The day 
unseasonably warm and a number of boys were 
gathered here tossing a ball from one to another. 

Torrance watched them. with curling lips. It seemed 
such a silly way to spend one’s time. Then, as the rig 
approached the front of the school, his gaze shifted to a 
group of a dozen or more gathered about the main en- 
trance. Some sat laughing and chatting on the stone 
steps. Others were engaged in a mild sort of scuffing 
on the flagging below. Torrance did not stare openly. 
He had no wish to display the slightest interest in any- 
ene or anything about the place. But, lounging in his 
seat with an outward air of utter boredom, he was able 
to take in a good many details from under his drooping lids, 
and with each fresh impression his contempt increased. 

They looked like decent enough fellows, perhaps, but 
they were such kids! Not so much in size, perhaps, for 
there were several who were as tall, though not quite so 
broad-shouldered as: the Texan himself. But their actions 
were kiddish, and to Billy it seemed as if they lacked any 
real freedom of movement; their attitudes and gestures 
impressed him as stiff and restrained. They had a great 
deal of manner, too, and their dress struck him as neat 
almost to foppishness. 

By this .time he realized that more than one curious 
glance was being cast in his direction, and when the trap 
drew in to the curb and stopped before a house almost 
opposite the school, practically the entire group was star- 
ing at him with frank interest. 

To this Torrance paid no heed. Alighting, he plunged 
one hand into a pocket and drew forth a crumpled wad 
of bills. 

“Fifty cents is the tax,” the driver informed him. 
“Your aunt’s waiting for you. I jest seen her in the 
winder there.” 

Frowning slightly at such familiarity, Torrance handed 
over a dollar bill and in a voice purposely raised told the 
driver to keep the change. Then, without waiting for 
thanks, he took his bag and passed through the swinging 
gate in a white picket fence. 
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“Maybe it isn’t going to be as bad as I thought,” he 
murmured, walking slowly up the flagged walk. “I don’t 
spose they ever saw a fellow off a ranch before. I reckon 
it's up to me to make ’em sit up and take notice, all 
right. I ought to be able to about run this joint pretty 
quick and have the whole push eating out of my hand.” 


CHAPTER II 
Tuat Orner SIDE 


LOW porch ran across the front of the trim white 

house, and as he stepped up on it Billy’s eyes nar- 
rowed. In considering possibilities of future amusement 
he had momentarily forgotten his aunt. Though he had 
no actual proof, the impression was firmly lodged in his 
mind that it was she who had put his father up to send- 
ing him East, and he had long ago determined to get 
even. 


“Interfering old cat!” he muttered. “Tll make her 


sorry. Pretty quick 
she'll wish — she’d 
minded her own 


business.” 

Suddenly the door 
opened and he 
found himself scowl- 
ing at a plump wom- 
an of middle age, 
with a round, ruddy 
face faintly wrinkled 
like a frost-touched 
apple. Her’ im- 
maculate apron was 
stifly starched and 
her face wreathed in 
a welcoming smile. 

“Come right in, 


” 


she urged. “ Your 
aunt's terrible 
fretted she couldn’t 


meet you at the sta- 
tion “count of her 
cold. She’s in the 
settin’ room. Jest 
put your bag down 
and go right in.” 


Billy muttered 
something unintel- 
ligible and leaving 


his bag on the floor, 
turned stiffly toward 
the door she_ indi- 
cated. There was 
something about the 
house with its white 
paint, soft rugs and 









dark, shining ma- 

hogany that weighed i 

on him with a PT a 
sense of the un- William Torrance, alias Broncho Bill, 
familiar. Neverthe- 


less, he pulled himself together and with head high and 
eyes sullen, stalked through the doorway—and paused. 

The room was square with windows on two sides hung 
with white, frilly curtains. A wood fire burned on an 
old brick hearth and before it a big cat blinked lazily 
at the blaze. There was more polished mahogany here, 
an old portrait or two on the walls, books and little fragile 
ornaments on mantel and tables. 

Billy took in all these things vaguely as one absorbs 
details without actually looking at them. His eyes were 
riveted in the figure standing in the middle of the room, 
one hand half lifted, the other resting on the soft laces of 
her gown. And as he stared the blood rushed into his 
tanned face in one great crimson flood, and of a sudden 
he felt unutterably small and mean. 


HOUGH he had never seen his Aunt Jane, or even 
her photograph, he had formed a very definite mental 
picture of her. One usually does. Tall, raw-boned, nag- 
ging, bossy, typically old-maidish—that was what he had 
been prepared for. One would have no compunction in 
making such a person’s life miserable as he had planned; 
considerable amusement might even be extracted from the 
Process. But this 
Slim, slight, delicate, clad in softly falling gray with 
fine white lace about her throat and on her cuffs—she was 
tiny. Billy had never seen nor heard of Dresden china, 
bet Miss Jane Torrance might well have sat as a model 
for one of those delicate porcelain figures. She was 
dainty from the crown of her pretty gray head—which 
reached about to Billy’s shoulder—to the tips of her 
ridiculously small shoes. Her cheeks were softly pink; 
the blue eyes, big and eager, searched his face question- 
ingly, almost apprehensively. 
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“William!” she said in a voice not altogether steady. 
“T’m—I'm so glad! It seemed as if you never would 
get here. On the cheek, dear. I have a cold you know. 
It’s kept me housed for a day or two, and I did so want 
to be at the station when you came.” 

Billy took her hand awkwardly and bending down, 
kissed the soft pink cheek with considerable embarrass- 
ment. It gave him a queer feeling. He had never kissed 
anyone since his mother died, and he could scarcely re- 
member her. 

A deep sofa stood at right angles to the fire and with 
one hand resting on his arm, she drew him over to it. 

“You had a good trip, I hope?” she asked. 

“Yes—maam,” answered Billy gruffly. 
right amusing.” 

“Tm so glad. 


“TIt—it was 


I was-afraid it might be tiresome—so 
many days on the train, you know. I’ve never been fur- 
ther than New York and even that is wearing. But you’re 
a boy and that makes all the difference in the world. 
“I—I hope you’re not going to miss your home too 
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freely, and he stepped cautiously, forgetting that he did 
not have on spurs. 

“Hang it all!” he muttered under his breath. “I 
feel as if I couldn’t move without knocking something over 
ov scratching the furniture.” 

Miss Torrance paused before a door and glanced back 
at him. her hand on the knob. 

“T don’t know whether you'll like it or not, William,” 
she said anxiously. “I had an idea that boys prefer— 
But there! You must tell me if it isnt right.” 

Billy followed her quickly across the threshold and 
stared around with brightening eyes. The room was large 
and square with a wide double window looking out on 
one side and two smaller ones on another. These were 
curtained, but with a plain. tan linen which matched 
the tinted walls. There was a writing table of heavy 
oak, an easy chair or two, a single bed, tall chest of 
drawers and a bookcase filled with books. Across the 
wide window seat was thrown a brilliant-hued Navahoe 
rug, but there were no pictures and not a single orna- 
ment in sight. Billy 
drew a long breath 
of satisfaction. 

“It’s bully!” he 
exclaimed enthusias- 
tically. 

“You don’t think 
it’s too bare?” 

“Not a bit. I like 
it this way. You 
can breathe here and 
move around with- 
out—without 4 
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E paused, flush- 

ing a little. 
His aunt laughed a 
delightfully genuine 
and infectious little 
laugh which held a 
palpable note of re- 
lief in it. 

“TI know what you 
mean. The house is 
full of things. But 
when a family lives 
in one place as long 
as we have they do 
accumulate. This 
was your father’s 
room and I remem- 
ber how he _ hated 
having fussy nick- 
nacks around. 
There’s nothing you 
can hurt and you 
can do exactly as 
you please here 
without worrying. 
Pll run away now 








much,” his aunt went on a moment later. “I know it 
will be hard, but we'll do our best to make you happy— 
Amanda and I. It’s very selfish of me, I suppose, but 
you’ve no idea how much I’ve looked forward to your 
coming. It’s often lonely living by oneself, and I can’t 
help thinking how very different it will be having you 
here.” 

Billy stared at her in amazement. To think of her 
wanting him! It made him feel odd and embarrassed. 
He wondered if she was fretting because she thought he 
wouldn’t like it. 

“You needn't worry about my being homesick, Aunt 
Jane,” he said abruptly. “I’m glad to be here.” 

Until he had voiced it he scarcely realized what an 
astonishing statement it was for him to make. And 
yet in a way he meant it and was not sorry for having 
spoken. Certainly her quick delighted exclamation and 
the soft glow of pleasure which overspread her face did 
not tend to make him regret what he had said. 

“Really?” she said quickly. “How very nice that is 
to hear. It’s a great relief to me. I was afraid you 
might hate it living here with just two women after 
But I won’t bother you with that. Suppose we go up 
and see your room. Your trunk came yesterday and 
you ll want to unpack before lunch.” 

As Billy,. still in the grip of curious and unwonted 
sensations, followed her up the broad, shallow stairs, he 
was conscious again of a slight depression at his sur- 





roundings. Everything was so neat and shining, so im- 
maculately feminine. He was not used to slippery, 


polished floors. The delicate old furniture, the many 
ornaments of china and glass, the rugs, the frilly win- 
dow draperies all combined to give him a cramped, 
oppressed sensation. It seemed as if he could not breathe 


lly, formerly a cowpuncher on his father’s half-a-million acre ranch in Texas 


while you unpack. 
We have lunch at 
one. Amanda will ring the bell.” 

She went out closing the door behind her. 
later she was back again. 

“T forgot to say that I’ve arranged to have Dr. Grant, 
the principal, see you at two o’clock. He wants to have 
a little talk before to-morrow and decide what class 
you'll enter. It’s just across the street, though, so you 
won’t have to hurry.” 

Left alone Billy’s expression changed. Classes! Study! 
How he hated the thought of it all. ‘ 

“Tt’s such a darn fool waste of time, too,” he muttered 
rebelliously. “What do I have to learn a lot of truck 
for? It don’t take a college professor to run a ranch.” 

Still scowling, he unlocked the trunk and slammed back 
the lid. Then he remembered that there would be other 
things about the school beside lessons—details, as he had 
planned it to himself, of a much more interesting and 
diverting nature. 

Before the first tray was emptied he was whistling. 
By the time the lunch bell rang he found himself actually 
looking forward to the interview with Dr. Grant which 
would be followed, he hoped, by an introduction to some 
at least of his fellow students. 


A moment 


CHAPTER III 
Tue First Victm™m 


HE flagged walk and stone steps were bare of life 
when Torrance crossed the street and entered the 
school grounds. But when he pushed through the big 
doors and entered a spacious hallway he found himself 
instantly in the midst of a crowd of moving boys of all 
ages and widely diversified appearance. 
(Continued on page 39) 
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The Lure Crocodile 


By Dr. William T. Hlornaday 


N the golden days when I was a buoyant 

and fresh young man, suddenly and un- 

expectedly to myself, I leaped into the 

position of Chief Crocodile Killer to the 
World at large. That was various years ago, 
and if any other young man has surpassed my list 
of species, I will, upon proof of his claims, be 
pleased to hand over to him the above-mentioned 
title, almost as good as new. 

Because they were big, ugly, dangerous and dif- 
ficult to accomplish in large dimensions; and because 
of their romantic jungle atinosphere, crocodile hunt- 
ing always fascinated me. I did all my hunting 
with “specimens ” as the excuse, which was an ad- 
vantage that few other crocodile hunters have en- 
joved. Each well-made skin and skeleton was a 
candidate for museum honors. There were years 
when I lay awake nights, and had countless night- 
mares, in terms of cubic feet of “specimens”; and 
in those days every 12-foot crock was an achieve- 


ment worthy of respect. 

My education crocodile 
achieved. It was thrust upon me, in 1875, when 
aus a beardless and callow youth I determined to set 
myself up in business as a “collecting naturalist... My 
first offense was a trip to Cuba, and the Isle of Pines. In 
the land-locked heart of that balmy isle, at a forest hut 
called San Pedro, most unexpectedly and thrillingly I saw 
and shot my first crocodile. It was only six feet long, and 
its home ranch was a brook only six feet wide, but it was 
a real flesh and .blood crock. It represented Crocodilus 
rhombifer, a species that is quite small for its age. 


as a hunter was not 


UT mark well the next step in my wild evolution as 
I a hunter and collector of crocodiles. 

My guiding star sent me from the Isle of Pines across 
to Key West, up to Biscayne Bay, to Miami of three (3) 
houses, and on up to Arch Creek, which flows from the 
Everglades into the head of the Bay. Chester Jackson and 
I camped upon the natural stone bridge that firmly spans 
Arch Creek, and which, if you look out of the car window, 
you can see from the train at Arch Creek station, about 
twelve miles north of the classic city of Miami. 

Then and there we heard of a strange-looking but very 
who lived in the deepest part of the 


“big old ’gator” 
In a few hours we 


Creek, a mile or so below the Arch. 
got sight of him, out on the bank in a sawgrass wallow. 
He was a monster for size—a perfect whale of a saurian, 
gray in color—and by all the powers, he was a genuine 
CROCODILE! 

This enormous discovery—of a true crocodile, in Florida 
To kill him and take his 


nearly bowled me over in a fit. 
Even today, 


skin was like attacking a full-grown dragon. 
as I look at the absurd little 40-calibre single-shot black- 
powder Maynard rifle that hangs in my office, and think 
of that 14-foot crocodile, I think to myself. “ How on 
earth did those two young tenderfoot ‘ tourists’ 
do it?” 

The wary old crock 
would not stand being 
approached by boat, 
- even by a_ boat all 
trimmed up with green 


EVER 


boughs to register a 
harmless elysian bow- 
er, or a floating tree- 
top. Not he! A 
quarter of a mile away 
he launched his great 
hulk, and plunged to 
depths profound. 
The next day we 
rose before the Old 
Crock, and I took an 
advanced outpost 
position in a bunch of 
mangrove roots op- 
posite his basking 
place.- Chester kindly 
took the boat around 
the first bend below, 
and waited. Old Crock 
finally came to the 
surface; but he smell- 
ed a rat, and refused 
to come out. He just 
floated and swam on 
the top of his 14 feet 
of water, and elected 


to stand pat. 


Illustrated by Leslie Crump 
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&é HIEF Crocodile Killer to the World,” that sounds like some title. 
ring of adventure in it, hasn'tit? And thrills! Oh boy! No, it isn’t an official 
title. It’s just the one Dr. Hornaday jokingly adopted when he was—why yes, he was 
only a little more than a boy—2I years old. Just think of it, at 21 years of age he 
travelled half way around the world collecting specimens of “crocs” in such remote cor- 
ners as Borneo. Borneo was a fine place to travel in those days, what with head-hunters, 
monster crocodiles and the like to make life interesting. 
Chills, we'll say. How would you like to wade hips deep in muck and slime with all 
sorts of reptiles and things within striking distance and then to have— 
we are telling you the story. That isn’t right, is it? Go to it and read some of these real 
experiences of a real field naturalist. There isn’t a line of fiction in this tale, but we'll 
guarantee that when you have finished it you'll feel that a fiction writer would have to 
go a long way to write a story half as full of action. 


Thrills? 


UU UAAU UA 


y ITH the wild impatience of inconsiderate youth I 

couldn't restrain myself for unknown hours, as 
according to Hoyle I should have done. Some devilish 
little imp kept whispering in my ear: “ Shoot him in the 
eye! Shoot him in the EYE!” and against all precedents 
and sense mechanically I obeyed. 

My vicious little bullet put out his optic, knocked a 
piece out of his bony eyebrow, and went whizzing off over 
the sawgrass toward Miami. 

The big Crock was knocked crazy. First six feet of 
an enormous tail shot up out of the water, then disap- 
peared to be followed by six feet of dragon head and 
With the boat we wildly followed him up, and 
Finally we 


shoulders. 
landed seven bullets in the back of his neck. 
chased him into shallow water, where he grounded, and 
obligingly died of old age! 

With half a foot of his tail gone he measured 14 feet 2 
inches, and his bulk was enormous. We hitched our boat 
to him, and foolishly tried to tow him, by his own floatage; 
but pshaw! We could as easily have towed a two-ton 
safe. He was indeed a true crocodile, and the first one 
ever taken on United States soil. No; we did not spoil 
the skin, nor lose it overboard. We brought it in under 
our own steam, and the stuffed giant has reposed on a 
polished pedestal in the United States National Museum 
ever since 1876. 

Since that lucky episode, in which the Florida Croco- 
dile was definitely put upon the map of the world, “ Al- 


, 


ligator Joe” and his heirs and assigns have done a roaring 
trade in lassoing crocodiles alive for the terrorization of 
Northern tourists, at $50 per thrill. The Palm Beach 
crocodile-’gator farm has become a permanent institution. 
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Lhat awful brute whirled as if on a pivot 


It has the 


Worse than that. 


But shucks, 
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FTER a lapse of a century of white men 

in the home of the Florida crocodile, it 
was discovered that that reptile has the 
strange habit of digging subterranean bur. 
rows in the sandy banks of creeks and rivers, 
and living in them—a trick that no other crocodilian 
species of my acquaintance ever thought of. 

My lucky strike in Florida immediately _ pre- 
cipitated other troubles with crocodiles in other 
lands. The next important mix-up occurred jn 
Venezuela, on the Orinoco, in the dry season, close 
below Ciudad Bolivar. By good rights I should 
have been swallowed alive, or carried into the stream 
and drowned; and would have been but for the kind 
Providence that watches over the destinies of fools 
and drunken men. 

Again Chester E. Jackson and I were hunting to- 
gether, and having ambushed a very ugly and vicious 
sharp-nosed crocodile 12 feet long, we fired together. 
Our bullets landed only two inches apart. The old 
Crock lay still on the sand and sprung his jaws 
wide apart, thereby registering a mortal hit. 

Foolishly leaving my rifle lying where I fired it, 
I sprinted at top speed across a hundred yards of 
clean sand, to grab the crock by the tail before he could 
drag himself into the water and get lost. 

As I stooped and seized the end of his tail, a mighty 
sweep of that member threw me aside, and in just two 
ticks of the clock that awful brute whirled as if on a 
pivot, presented his long snout and four long rows of 
teeth within a handbreath of my face. He opened his 
jaws about three feet wide (so it seemed to me) and gave 
a guttural snarl of rage that scared me horribly. 

Chester yelled, “ Look OUT!” and ran forward. 

Like a frightened goat I sprang to the tail end of the 
horrid reptile, and again he whirled and faced me. Then 
he snapped his jaws together with a loud “ clank,” so near 
nie I could have touched him; and such awful eyes I never 
saw before, or since. 

By the time we had executed that semicircle for a third 
time, Chester rushed up with his loaded rifle, put a shot 
into my enemy’s neck, and finished his career. 

Now, just why that reptile did not take to the water 
and plunge out of sight, as he was due to do, I do not 
know; and just why he did not make one good lunge 
forward for me, and grab me in his jaws, I do not know. 
Perhaps it was because he knew that the Museum of Com- 
parative Zoology needed his skin, and would immortalize 
him; but even if that were true he had no right to scare 
me to death, as he did. 





HE Orinoco Crocodile (Crocodilus intermedius) has 
a very narrow head, and as heads run he approaches 
the panhandled Indian Gavial, our next source of trouble. 

Just one year after that circus with the Orinoco croco- 
dile, we were up against the Gavial of Northern India, in 
the River Jumna, the largest tributary of the Ganges. 
(And what a thrill it sends through my 1920 blood to 
write that sentence!) My whole “reputation” as a bud- 
ing zoologist rested on my skill, or lack of skill, as a 
rifleman and hunter. If I could not kill gavials across 
the Jumna, “ science” was not my portion! 

But that absurd little Maynard ‘rifle saved my reputa- 
tion. I lived in a flat-boat, with six Hindoo rivermen to 
pull it, or row it, and converted it into a zoological house- 
beat. And oh, man! what a lark that was! The glamor 
of its romance will not fade out by a single ray until | 
do. 

Now, those gavials made me a world of trouble. Condi- 
tions for shooting them and getting them were frightfully 
hard. I had to develop a line of strategy that would have 
done credit to a general in uniform. All the big ones had 
to be killed by station- 
ing men on their side, 
in ambush, and_ then 
shooting them at long 
range across the river. 
Let him who thinks it 
easy to bag a 12-foot 
gavial across a deep 
river at 200 or 250 
yards, good measure, 
with such a rifle and 
ammunition as I used 
in those _ benighted 
black-powder days, 
just try it once! I 
crawled over hot sand 
on my stomach until 
I began to develop 
(Concluded on p. 41) 
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P| ROM the 
top of the 
sixty - foot 
cliff the sea 

lion hunter’s motor 
boat was barely 
visible between the 
big rollers of the 


North Pacific which 
broke on the rocky 
Oregon shore. Terry 
MeMillin and Ben 
Rogers,, who had 
walked seven miles 
to this lonely cove 
to watch old Jasper- 
son in his war upon 
the enemies of the 
salmon in the up- 


stream migrations 
on the Columbia 
river, crouched 


down on a_- shelf 
from the wind and 
wondered how they 
might get closer to 
the tawny sea beasts 


on the_ off-shore 
rocks. 

“IT guess the old man 
earns every cent of that 
two dollar and fifty cent 


bounty which the state gives 
him for a lion scalp,” mut- 
tered Terry; “pretty dan- 
gerous cruisin’ off that 
reef!” 

“The salmon packers pay him two dollars a head 
more,” said Ben. “ But I guess Mr. Jasperson doesn’t 
get rich at that!” He looked down at the smoother 
water inside the saw-toothed reef. “The seals are be- 
ginning to climb out and sun themselves after their break- 
fast on nice fat salmon around in the river mouth. I 
suppose Jasperson is waiting for *em to quiet down before 
he runs in among ’em.” 


HE stout little motor-boat was easier to see now, but it 

appeared to be merely drifting shoreward broadside to 
the breakers. At times the spray on the rocks hid it 
entirely. Presently the boys could see the hunter him- 
self, crouched amidships by his motor hood. He was 
not trying to keep steerage way on the dory, but once he 
straightened up and seemed to glance intently at the rocks 
in the cove. To the right of him a long “ hogback” of 
cliff fragments curved out seaward, and on both sides of 
this were scores of the big enemies of the salmon catch. 

“He isn’t goin’ to shoot at one of the old bulls and not 
get him,” continued Ben, “for hes got to have the scalp 
to get the bounties, and besides he can sell the pelt, and 
the oil from the carcass, too. This kind of seal hasn’t any 
fur worth while; and this is about the only place on the 
coast where the packers think they really do lessen the 
salmon catch—right around near the mouth of the 
river.” 

“Makes such an easy livin’ for the sea lions that they 
don’t want to tackle anything else, I guess!” grinned 
Terry. “ But look at Mr. Jasperson! He’s got an oar 
out and he’s tryin’ to heave off that reef as if he wanted 
to run inside the cove.” 

“Say, that’s the truth, Terry. 
on him!” 

“If he runs into the cove with this sea and wind risin’, 
There’s no place where a 


His motor’s gone dead 


I dont see where he can Jand. 
man can climb up here.” 

“Let’s go out on the hogback and see what he'll do.” 

Ren followed his companion lightly along the trail. 
It led down until there was a sheer drop on the outer 
side, and a towering rock wall on the other. But 
presently they turned out on the narrowing “ hogback” 
spit of soil. A hundred yards on, and this gave way to 
sheer rock which descended on both sides to the angry 
surt-line. It was more difficult traveling, and soon they 
had to climb from one huge boulder to another, almost 
down to the sea level. But from here they could look 
across the cove with its outer rampart of rocks between 
which the waves rushed with increasing violence. Only 
two of the passes seemed to offer safe entrance to any 
sort of craft coming in from the ocean. 

The big rollers made the rocks tremble when they struck 
the outer side. Terry waved his hand back encouragingly 
as a shower of spray went clear over his head. 
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By Chas. Tenney Jackson 
Illustrated by E. J. Dinsmore 








Old Yellowneck’s head was 
raised still watching for his 
defeated enemy 


“It’s all right, Ben! 
got to jump it, though!” 
“Where's the - 


Heres one place you 


boat?” cried Ben. “We X 
ought to see it inside the reef, now, for it’s 
not outside!” 

“He must have brought her around under the lee of 
some of the rocks.” Terry swung up on a higher shelf 
and looked across the cove. He could hear the bellow- 
ing and roaring of the big brown and yellow-coated sea 
lions on both sides of the reef, but most of them were 
coming in to their sunning spets on the shelf as the tide 
covered their outside roosts. 

“Mr. Jasperson hasn’t fired a gun yet, so I think he’s 
busy with some engine trouble,” said Terry. “ Look at 
the big fellows bobbing around in the surf—they don’t 
seem to mind us a bit, do they?” 

“No, and they don’t. The hunters never are able to 
make more’n a dent in the lion herds around here. The 
packers just want them kept from gettin’ too numerous, 
and thinkin’? they can depend on the salmon for food 
altogether—otherwise nobody’d bother ’em!” 

“Well, there’s one big old brute that I wouldn’t care 
to bother!” cried Terry, pointing out to the pass. 


GREAT vyellow-headed bull was drifting in with the 

tide. The other seals were further away on the op- 
posite shelf, climbing and flapping as they left the swirling 
water. The big bull drifted past the two boys not ten 
yards away, and his alert, lion-like eves looked them over 
fearlessly. Then he dived as a sea broke through the 
crevices of the reef and rolled to the foot of the cliffs. 

The boys leaned against the boulder’s side and watched 
for him. Then Ben climbed higher to see if there was 
passage beyond this point. He uttered a shout against 
the wind that drew Terry scrambling up beside him. 

“There’s the boat!” yelled Ben. ‘“Shoved clean up on 
the rocks—I can see its propeller. Terry, it’s hangin’ 
right above a split in the shelf, stern up and bow down— 
been slammed in there hard!” 

“Wheres the old man?” cried Terry. 
movin’ in the stern?” 

They made out the blue muffler which Mr. Jasper- 
son habitually wore about his neck. But it hardly 
projected above the gunwale. The spray dashed up 
directly under the boat and hid everything for a moment. 

“Must be hurt!” cried Terry, “and we got to get out 
there, Benny!” 

“Come on, then! 


“Ts that him 


It won't be easy goin’—here’s a place 


where you got a five- 
foot jump, and the 
water's roarin’ deep 
between the rocks!” 


UT Ben made 
the leap safely 
and Terry followed. 
Then they went 
along the wet and 
mossy inner shelf of 
rock out to where 
the motor boat lay. 
It was easy to guess 
that an unusually 
large roller had 
seized it from the 
old man’s feeble con- 
trol with the sweep 
oar and driven it 
into this crevice, 
leaving it slanted 
across, and bow 
pointing to- 
wards the rough 
water which lay be- 
tween the reef and the cove 
beach. 
Terry made the last few 
yards on the run, fearing 
that some wave might drive 
over the shelf and wash him 
down the incline. Neither 
lad thought of how they 
might go back over the 
rocky reef to the point of 
land that joined the main shore. 
They knew that the sturdy old 
coast hunter would be on his 
feet and fighting to save his 
boat if it was possible. 





So Ben was not surprised, on 
reaching the dory, to glance 
over and find Mr. Jasperson 
lying very still just abaft the 
little motor. But he opened 
his eyes quickly and started at 
sight of the two heads which bobbed into view so un- 
expectedly. 

“Mr. Jasperson!” gasped Terry. “You got hurt?” 

“Well, how the dickens—two boys out on these rocks,” 


whispered the old hunter. He _ struggled painfully 
around on one elbow and groaned. 
“TI certainly got slammed in here hard,” he went 


on. “A sea just came risin’ right under me when I 
was tryin’ to edge in the pass, and took me over the reef. 
I was so surprised that when the boat hit flat on her keel 
I came down in a heap. . Think I broke about forty 
ribs, or somethin’! ” 

“Lucky you didn’t pitch overboard, disabled like that!” 

“Yes, sir! But who are you boys? And how’d you, 
ever get here?” 

“We saw your engine was dead, and wondered where 
you'd drift to!” 

“ Well, we’re in a fix with this sea runnin’! You’d never 
get to shore by the hogback yourselves, now!” 

“We came down here to get you out, Mr. Jasper- 
son.” 

“T don’t seem able to move my right leg or arm. I 
was thrown right over the flywheel, and the reverse lever 
struck my ribs and back. Boys, we can’t get out of here 
except on this dory, somehow; and we got to get out 
before the sea comes poundin’ in this cove, too.” 

“Your hoat doesn't seem to have a plank smashed, but 
her keel is splintered. And your propeller is bent all 
out of shape!” ; 

The old hunter struggled painfully to sit up, and stared 
at the scud darkening outside the reef. The sim was 
already hidden. The waves were booming under the cliffs 
that towered above the cove. The boys anxiously followed 
the wounded man’s survey of the shore. 

“We.could drift out the north pass, if the boat was 
free, in an hour. After that we’d never make it, for the 
sea will be runnin’ in there too strong, like it is here. 
Pretty bad!” declared the old man, with a grin. Then 
he noted the anxious faces of his would-be rescuers. 
“ Never mind, boys—let me think !” 

But Mr. Jasperson’s meditations were cut short by 
a sudden hoarse roar that drowned out the distant 
bellow of the sea lions across the inlet. Terry turned 

(Continued on page 35) 











LUNGE af- 
ter plunge 
the peli- 


can made, 
but always without 
a catch. 

The Shell Hunters 
fell to speculating 
as to the cause of 
the bird’s bad luck. 

“He flies so low 
and is so slow he 
can’t put any punch 
into his plunge,” 
was Roddy Bates’ 
observation. 

“Why doesn’t, he 
fly higher and speed 
up then?” said Skid 
Arlow. “He ought 
to know the fishing 
game—he’s been in 
it all his life.” 

“I noticed 
yesterday,” 
went on, “and, he 
never got a_ fish 
while I was looking 
at him. He hangs 
around the piers 
here all the time, 
watching for fish 
that is thrown out 
of the fish boats. I 
wonder what is the 
matter with him.” 

The pelican flapped 
around awhile, and 
then, with a’ weary 
droop of wings, 
dropped into the 
water not far from the Shell Hunters’ boat. 

“Let’s see if he’s full up and is just doing stunts to 
keep his hand—I mean his bill—in, or whether he’s play- 
ing in hard luck and is hungry,” Skid proposed. ‘“We’ve 
had luck this morning and it’s up to us to help a fellow 
fisherman along if he needs it.” 


him 
Roddy 


Skid took a small fish from the gunny sack in which 
they carried them and threw it toward the pelican. The 


bird did not see the fish in the air at all, and when it 
struck the water he lifted his head and looked about in 
an excited, half-bewildered manner, but before he located 
it another pelican that from 200 yards away had glimpsed 
it as it was thrown sailed down and scooped it up. 

The Shell Hunters guessed the trouble at once. 

“Do you know what’s the matter with that bird? He 
can’t see good,” Roddy declared. 

“That’s it,” Skid said. “And the reason he can’t see 
good and is slow is he’s getting old. That’s why he hangs 
around the fish boats all day. Wonder what becomes of 

* pelicans when they get too old to fish.” 

“TI never thought of that,” Roddy answered, specula- 
tively. “I never have heard anybody say, and I’ve never 
-read it anywhere. I wonder! I suppose they just sit 
down on a sandbar and slowly starve to death. Or maybe 
they just float calmly and grimly out to sea and a shark 
or something eats them. Tragic, isn’t it?” 

Skid nodded, and taking out another fish threw it so 
near the pelican that he had no trouble seeing it; and his 
awkward haste in seizing it left no doubt that he was in a 
hard plight and very hungry. 

The Shell Hunters looked at each other, and each read 
the other’s thought. 

“ Let’s take him on,” Roddy proposed. 

“It’s a go,” Skid responded. “We need a mascot, any- 
way. Maybe he'll bring us some luck in shell combing.” 

Work of making up to the pelican began then and there, 
and continued every day. The making up was tedious. 
For two weeks the old bird, while obviously watching for 
the Shell Hunters, and flapping as fast as he could to meet 
them as soon as he saw them, kept distrustingly distant 
while he gulped their fish into his pouch, and blinked at 
them, his eves seeming very sad and wise, the boys thought. 

The Shell Hunters persevered, and by the end of an- 
other week the pelican was taking fish out of their hands, 
and a few days later was riding complacently on their 
boat, going with them wherever they went. They had a 
small cabin cruiser on which they voyaged up and down 
the coast, and the pelican made it his home, roosting on it 
nightly. Frequently when the Shell Hunters were in port 
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low with vines and 
mangrove roots and 
branches that one of 
them had to « rouch, 
hatchet in hand, on 
the bow of the boat, 
and chop a passage, 
Parrakeets — scolded 
timidly at them, 
snake birds squawk- 
ed, and other fowls, 
resenting the inya- 
sion of their seques. 
tered home, chat- 
tered and screeched 
excitedly. Skid, who 
was the hatchet man, 
wiped his face, 
streaming with 
sweat, with a naked 
streaming arm, and 
called back to 
Roddy: 





66 LL that’s 
needed to 

make this just like 
darkest Africa, or 
Borneo, or Zambezi, 
or some other dark- 
est place, is some 
monkeys to bark at 
us and keep us 
dodging cocoanuts.” 
“Its darkest 
enough for me with- 
out any of that,” 
Roddy retorted 
from where he was 
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The Shell Hunters started the boat into a narrow strait that ran like a tunnel under the jungle 


By James Ravenscroft 
Illustrated by John S. Curry 


they would stay at a hotel or boarding house, and when 
they would go to the boat in the morning, as they always 
did, the first thing, the pelican greeted them by rising as 
high as he could on his short legs and stretching and flap- 
ping his wings; and on the morning he added to his greet- 
ing ceremonies a curious, mournful squawk, they consid- 
ered the friendship pact signed, sealed and delivered. 


HE Shell Hunters named the pelican Old Man of 
Tampa Bay, for it was at a resort on the Pinellas side 
that they found him. 

Thrown together by accident one autumn in St. Peters- 
burg, the Shell Hunters had boated, swum, camped and 
tramped through many absorbing explorations and adven- 
tures among the keys, when one day they were straightened 
up at a stroke with the thought that profit as well as 
pleasure, and in quite as liberal scope, lay ready for their 
taking, and they began combing for shells, with which the 
beaches of many of the keys abounded, and Skid created 
for them the trade name of Shell Hunters. They easily ar- 
ranged with the proprietor of a resort shell shop to supply 
him, and from then on there was business method in their 
adventuring. 

They combed all the shell beaches on the near-by keys 
till the holidays, when, their dealer being stocked for the 
season, they decided to voyage further south and try their 
luck. They went to Ft. Myers, taking the close-in route, 
Old Man pelican, as usual, decorating the boat’s bow, as 
if he were a part of the craft. 

Ascertaining that a market for shell could be arranged 
for there, the Shell Hunters started on a cruise among the 
keys leading down to the Ten Thousand Islands. They 
found several fairly good shell beds, and then came the 
day of their big discovery. 

They found the wide, curving, and almost level beach 
while searching for a place to camp for a day or two 
where they would not be tormented by insects. Wherever 
they had been on land that day they had been attacked by 
sand flies in cloud-like swarms and had been forced to 
retreat in a run to the cruiser. 

It was about mid-afternoon when, after parleying for 
several minutes as to whether to attempt it, the Shell 
Hunters started the boat into a narrow strait that ran like 
a tunnel under the jungle. In places it was overlapped so 


coddling the engine 
into gasping starts 
and stops, and in that way doing his best not to ground the 
boat 

Old Man of Tampa Bay, or Old Man, as they had 
shortened it, was with them, of course, and was acting as if 
he was getting younger every minute. There wasn’t a 
place where he could fly as many feet as he measured 
from wing tip to wing tip, but he kept flapping, blunder- 
ing into mangrove roots and getting himself ludicrously 
tangled up with the jungle. 

At last he hung fast, and was rescued at peril of 
cotton-mouth water moccasins, which appeared to be lurk- 
ing everywhere. To get Old Man, Roddy had to climb out 
on a long mangrove root, and in trying to turn around after 
releasing him, both fell into the water. <A big stub-tailed 
moccasin, which had not been seen, was stretched on a root 
right by where they struck, but their sudden smash into the 
water so startled him that instead of showing fight he flung 
himself from his ambush and disappeared. When Old Man 
was safely back on the boat Roddy tied him by the leg. 

The Shell Hunters fought on for nearly an hour longer, 
and when nearly exhausted they emerged into a lagoon 
that lay blue and rippling in the- deep crescent of an 
atoll-shaped key. Though the tide was in, they were still 
some little distance from the water’s edge when they had 
run the boat in as far as they could, so gradually sloping 
was the beach. They staked the cruiser fast on each side 
with long, stout stakes, carried for that purpose, which 
they drove deep into the sand to keep the craft upright at 
low tide. Then they loosed Old Man and all went over- 
board and started ashore. 

As they neared the white, smooth beach the Shell Hunt- 
ers shouted together in astonishment. Never had they seen 
such shells! As they went further they saw that the 
beach from end to end was one vast bed of shells, mar- 
velous in variety, size and color. 

“ Here’s where we corner the west coast shell market!” 
Roddy suddenly yelled. 

“T wish you’d quit reading my mind!” Skid yelled just 
as loud. “I had just thought that and was getting ready 
to say it. Of course we'll corner the shell market. There 
are enough shells here to keep us busy the rest of the 
winter. We'll take a specimen load to our Ft. Myers man 
and just about make our own terms; and then we’ll run 
up cargo after cargo as fast as we can.” 

“That’s the stuff,” Roddy agreed. “ We'll camp here— 
and say, not a sand fly in sight, did you notice?—and to- 
morrow morning we'll cruise around and find out how 
many ways there are to get in.here. Wouldn’t it be our 
luck if there isn’t any other way? I may be mistaken, but 
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this looks like a regular Robinson Crusoe place to me. 
Let’s scout around and see if we can find Friday's or 
somebody’s tracks.” 

The Shell Hunters hastily explored the key, the pelican 
flapping along after them. They judged it to be about 
four miles long and about a mile wide at the widest place, 
which was in the middle, the whole being a perfect crescent 
in formation. In the center of the key was a sand ridge 
nearly fifteen feet high in places. It was sparsely cov- 
ered with bunches of grass and clumps of buttonwood 
bushes, and here and there the tall slim bole of a palm 
tree stood out with ancient stateliness against the sky. 

“It’s a dream of a place,” Roddy said. “Look at Old 
Man—cutting capers like he wasn’t seventy-five or eighty, 
for all we know. If he could see he’d go crazy about this.” 


T the foot of the sandy ridge in front of a palm tree 
the Shell Hunters built a camp fire of bleached drift- 
wood. They roasted oysters, which they had gathered on the 
wav from immense clusters of them on mangrove roots, 
fried young mullet, and ate supper in exultant peace, as 
they watched a sunset such as they had never beheld and a 
short afterglow that seemed to rise from the sand around 
them, diffusing a soft golden light that tinted the shells 
with beauty enchanting. Old Man, who had received his 
allowance of raw fish, settled down near them, as with 
their blankets they made their bed on the warm, clean 
sand. The gulf trade wind had freshened at sunset, and 
singing along the beach it stirred up from the sand, pow- 
dered almost to the fineness of flour, many little whirl- 
winds that looked like wraiths skipping across the key. 
They slept soundly, for they had long since learned not to 
hear, in their sleep, the many strange night sounds of the 
keys, not even the noise of the whooper nor the shriek of 
the limpkin. 

The Shell Hunters arose at dawn. No doubt they would 
have slept later, in that peaceful place, but Roddy was wak- 
ened by the pelican standing on his chest, an affectionate 
habit the old bird had, and Roddy, inaudibly expressing 
his opinion of the “nerve of the bird,” wakened Skid. After 
breakfast they boarded the cruiser, pulled up stakes, 
literally, and set out to explore the confines of the lagoon. 

They found it guarded by myriad keys, many of them 
not more than a dozen feet across, among which laced 
straits of varying width and depth. To make certain that 
the lagoon, and, therefore, the shell bed, was easily ac- 
cessible from that side, they attempted to make a sys- 
tematic cruise of the keys, and soon were lost in the laby- 
rinth. For nearly three hours they hacked branches and 
roots out of the way, and turned here and there, com- 
pletely baffled by the sameness of the evergreen heaps of 
mangrove boughs that seemed to spring from the water. 
They at last came to an inlet from the gulf, but they were 
more than an hour getting back into the lagoon, which 
they did entirely by accident, and much hard chopping, 
and they were firm in the opinion that a chart would be 
required to get into and out of the lagoon in any way 
other than that by which they had entered. 

On the other side of the key, the outer curve of the 
crescent, was a stretch of water, shallow for some distance 
out, as they found by wading. Beyond the weter was what 
appeared ‘to be a dense and unbroken barrier of man- 
grove jungle. 

The Shell Hunters boiled rice, made a clam stew—clams 
by the thousand were everywhere—and topped off the 
meal with coco plums, which they had found the previous 
morning. Then they set to work gathering a load of shells. 
They combed the beach for the finest specimens of each, 
and when they had finished they were satisfied that they 
were amply prepared to upset the Florida shell market. 
Their collection included the splendid golden-mouth murex, 
the beautiful cowrie, crown, wing, spindle, conch, light- 
ning, basket, melon, wing, cone, auger, Florida purple, 
long-horn smoke, tower, tun, star and wedge shells, and a 
large number of other marine curiosities, all of them per- 
fect and desirable, for beside their exquisite coloring, they 
were polished to the smoothness of beaten gold by the 
wash of the tides and the sifting sands. 

They camped on the key again that night, and were off 
at sunrise next morning. On leaving the strait by which 
they entered they went around looking for an opening 
through the jungle off the outer curve of the key, but they 
found none. Then they returned to the strait and care- 
fully charted their course, so they could make a return 
trip without difficulty. 


HEN the Ft. Myers man who had agreed to take 

their shells saw the specimen load they quickly 
arranged terms with him. He contracted to take all, of 
that high grade, they could deliver. 

Before sunup the next morning they were on their way 
back to Shell Key, as they had designated it on their chart. 
As the little cruiser was cutting along down the Calloosa- 
hatchee, Roddy pointed to Old Man, perched importantly 
on the bow, and remarked: 

“You said we needed a mascot—is he making good?” 
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“T’ll say he is,’ Skid answered. 

For a month the Shell Hunters carried two cargoes a 
week to their market, the eighth cargo bringing them a 
little better price, as the result of another man attempting 
to contract with them for the entire output of their bed. 
They had shoveled ont a channel on the beach so the cruiser 
could be taken closer in to be loaded, and for about 
twenty-five yards in the entrance of the strait they had 
chopped out and enlarged the tunnel so it could be navi- 
gated without so much delay. 

They were careful to keep the location of Shell Key a 
secret. Many inquiries were made as to where such splen- 
did shells came from, but the dealer couldn’t tell, having 
never been informed, and Roddy and Skid, when asked 
directly, always managed to be pleasantly evasive. They 
also kept an alert watch to detect if they were followed, 
but nothing occurred to excite their suspicions. They al- 
ways left for Shell Key just before dawn, and returning, 
were seldom seen until they entered the Calloosahatchee. 

It was on their way back with their ninth cargo that 
they discovered that Old Man appeared to be permanently 
blind in one eye—the left. 

“Poor Old Man,” Roddy said. “ And the strange thing 
about it is, the blinder he gets the more luck we have. If 
he should go stone blind I reckon we'd find a pearl bed.” 

Skid made no reply for several niinutes, then he said: 

“ But he won’t have to worry if he goes deaf, dumb and 
blind, will he?” 

“ He'll have an aged pelicans’ home with us as long as 
we’re able to kick, Ill say,” Roddy declared. “ And his 
rations won’t be cut, either.” : 


ITHIN half an hour after they arrived in Ft. Myers 

three men who said they were Key Westers, who had 
seen the shells at the dealer’s, and wanted to market them 
direct, hunted them up and tried to open negotiations 
with them to buy the shell bed outright. The Shell Hunters 
were anything but favorable to the proposition, but finally 
reluctantly consented to an appointment the following 
morning with the men, aboard their ship, which was 
anchored in mid-stream. 

“Didn’t I tell you!” Roddy said, as soon as they 
were away from the men. “If that pelican goes blind 
we'll be millionaires.” 

“But we don’t want to sell the shell bed, do we? 
In the first place, it’s not ours to sell; we only found 
it. All we could seil is our knowledge as to its loca- 
tion. But let’s not sell. We'll make enough out of it, 
as it is, and think of the fun we’re having, bringing 
up the shells!” 

“T know,” Skid said. 
“The shells don’t be- 
long to us, exclusively, *~ 
of asain and I ~S co 
wouldn’t care to sell something 
we have no title to; but, on the 
other hand, we found them. We 
made z. passage to them, we dug 
a channel so we could get the 
boat nearer toe them, we've 
studied up on conchology so we d 
know shells, and, after all, they belong to 
us as much as they belong to anybody. So 
far as I know, which is not very far, Pll 
admit, there is no priority as to ownership 
of shells on the seashore; and unless some 
one owns this key, we have an equal right, 
I think, and are entitled to barter that 
right, which is vested in our knowledge of 
the location. And it is almost a certainty 
that no one owns the key. In fact, it is 
likely that the last person before us to see 
this key was a Seminole, in the days when 
the Indians inhabited these places. I have 
heard that there are islands down here 
that have never been explored by white 
men, and I believe it.” 

“You talk like a lawyer or a law stu- 
dent, I can’t tell which,’ Roddy inter- 
rupted. 

“ And, as you say,” Skid went on, 
“think of the fun we’re having. And 
they probably won't offer us much, 
anyhow. Judging from their per- 
sonal appearance, they cer- 
tainly do not look like they 
could pay very much; still, 
they’ve got a ship, and you 
can’t always judge a sea- 
faring man by his personal 
appearance, I reckon. But 
we might just as well hear 
what they have to say.” 

The Shell Hunters slept 
on the cruiser, were up at 
daylight, got their cargo 
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Old Man seemed to be getting 
younger every minute 
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of shells hauled to their dealer, received their check, for 
$35—up to the previous cargo they had received only $25 
—and were ready to keep the appointment. 

By arrangement, the Key Westers sent a boat, rowed by 
a Cuban, to bring them. Their ship was a two-mast 
schooner with power, named the Rainbow. The Shell 
Hunters could see no possible analogy between the name 
and the ship, for they had never been aboard a more care- 
lessly kept craft. The deck was piled with a little of every 
sort of marine junk, and it seemed that scrubbing was a 
lost art with the crew. The only semi-respectable place 
was the cabin, occupied by the three Key Westers. But 
the Shell Hunters noted that every outline of the ship in- 
dicated strength and tremendous seaworthiness. 

The Shell Hunters, influenced by the bad impression 
made on them by the appearance of the vessel, hurriedly 
explained their feelings in the case, and asked to be ex- 
cused from making a deal, insisting, however, that, under 
the circumstances, they were not doing wrong to keep the 
location of the key a secret. The Key Westers agreed 
with them in everything, and then offered $500 to have the 
shell bed turned over to them. 

The Shell Hunters were surprised, for they had not ex- 
pected an offer of more than $250 or $300 at the most; but 
they were not tempted by it, and told the Key Westers that 
not only did they expect to make $500, perhaps more, clear 
profit out of the shells, in addition to what they had already 
made, but that they got huge enjoyment out of the work. 

The Key Westers refused to take “no” for an answer, 
and promptly raised the offer to $750, explaining that 
they had means of manufacturing various articles of 
adornment out of the shells, and marketing facilities that 
warranted them making the higher bid. 

The offer set the Shell Hunters to thinking hard. It 
really was a temptation, and they asked for time to con- 
sider, but the Key Westers evidently suspected that they 
were trying to get away from them, and advanced the 
offer to $1,000. 

“And we'll pay it to you here and now,” said the one 
who was conducting the negotiations, “ provided we start 
at once. We have no time to lose.” 


HE offer seemed too big to turn down, and 

the Shell Hunters surrendered. The money 
was counted out to Roddy, while the Cuban boat- 
man took Skid to bring the cruiser and such pro- 
visions as they needed for the trip. To Roddy’s 
astonishment, $500 of the money was in $100 
bills, and the remainder in $50’s. Roddy rolled 
the bills up and tied them with a string and put 
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‘ ' the roll in his hip pocket, where it was protected 
by a buttoned flap. When Skid returned they 

i " both affixed their signa- 
i > tures to a receipt for 

~ < the money. And then 
A >. they started for Shell 


Key. The Key West- 
ers suggested that the 
Shell Hunters remain aboard the Rain- 
bow, and that the cruiser be towed until 
it was necessary for it to take the lead. 
The Shell Hunters consented to be towed, 
but elected to make the trip on the 
cruiser-——with Old Man, who, as_ usual, 
perched with patriarchal dignity on the 
bow. 

The Rainbow was a fast traveler, and 
they arrived off the entrance to the secret 
strait early in the afternoon. The Key 
Westers and two of the crew in one of the 
ship’s boats followed the cruiser in. The 
Shell Hunters berthed the cruiser in the 
channel they had made, and the ship’s boat 
was beached. 

; “ Well, here’s the key and there are the 

shells,’ Roddy said as they went ashore. 
\ “TI believe we’ve fulfilled our part of the 
contract, so if you'll ex- 
cuse us we'll scare up 
some supper, and we'll be 
glad to have you sit in 
with us, of course. If 
you’re going along the 
beach to look the shells 
over, itll just about be 
ready by the time you get 
back. We'll camp here 
tonight, too, and we’ll be 
glad to have you with us 
if you don’t care to return 
to the ship.” 

They'd gone to their 
usual camping place, and 
Skid was already cleaning 
fish — Spanish mackerel 

(Continued on page 34) 
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The captain stared, fascinated 


APTAIN SIMOND appeared from behind the 
galley, electric torch in hand. “It's got to 
stop,” he growled. “D’you kids think you're 


ashore? ” 

A roll of the schooner sent the pan of dishes sliding 
across the hatch, and Hank Meade steadied it before he 
replied. “ No, captain, why?” 

“You two messboys and the cook used up two feet of 
water in that forward tank since yesterday. It’s got to 
stop. There’s only six feet left. From now on, no more 
dishwashing in fresh water. D’you understand? Salt 
water till we sight Scotland Light.” Still muttering, he 
went aft, his stock body swaying easily with the crazy 
rolling of the ship. 

It was Jim Storm who spoke first. “Salt water!” he 
groaned, 

“But we never could use two feet of water in one day. 
That’s rot. The forward tank’s a huge brute. Why, if we 
pumped twenty-five hours a day, we couldn't get out that 
much.” Hank was more interested in the problem of the 
water’s disappearance. 

“But salt water for dishes! 
it with vellow soap, and we haven’t a 


You can’t make suds in 
bar of salt water 
soap on board.” 

“That's so. I didn’t think about 
if well have to use it all the way to 
viciously at a_ plate. 
We've 
\ires. 


that, Jim. Wonder 
New York.” 
“S’pose so. This 
been handed rotten luck 
Salt water’s the worst 


Jim swabbed 
old hookers a Jonah. 
ever we left Buenos 
yet.” 

Suddenly his fellow sufferer brightened. “ It ll 
month to New York, and Ill be willing to bet the cap- 
tain himself tells us to go back to fresh water long before 


since 


be a 


we land there.” 

Jim Storm looked up. “Got an idea?” He 
rather in awe of the brains of his companion, this amateur 
messboy working his passage home from Argentina, for 
Hank Meade had been traveling about ever since he 
graduated from college, and while so far, he hadn't be- 
come a shining light as galley assistant, he could make 


stood 


occasional use of his education. 
“Only a general plan. It’s got to hatch for awhile.” 
“Do it soon, then, for I hate salt water, bitter briny 
stuff that gets into your cuts and hurts.” 


with a dish 


Hank flecked him across the shoulders 
towel. “That’s the hunch, Jim,” he exclaimed de- 
lightedly. “ That’s what we'll do. Salt, salt. Don’t you 
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see? No? Why, just—— But I guess I better 
not tell you. It would be safer to have you 
ignorant. Cheer up, though. I'd bet my pay day 


that long before we’re forty days out we'll go 
back to fresh water.” Which, considering that 
the Henrietta Cramer was already thirty-two days 
out from Buenos Aires, was a risky bet. 

That noon the amateur messboy had his first ex- 
perience washing dishes with salt water. After 
he had wiped several dishes he examined a plate 
critically. “Leaves *em kind of sticky, doesn’t 
mr” 

Jim only grunted, disgusted with life and with 
the greasy water in the dish pan. 

“Look at these steel knives. They’re ali bub- 
bles now. When the chlorine begins to get in its dirty 
work, theyll be a sight. Don’t fa‘l to let the captain see 
them tonight and then comment on the chemical effect of 
the chlorine.” 

.“ He’s no friend of mine. That stuff’s too deep for me.” 

“Oh, no. It’s easy. Salt is NaCl, sodium and chlorine, 
and Chlorine’s a powerful little fellow when he gets 
hungry. But if you forget the names to tell the captain, 
say anything. He won’t know the diff. The main thing 
is to call it to his attention. I'll do the rest.” 


O one on deck saw Hank Meade open his closed hand 

over the soup tureen as he carried it from the galley 
to pass it through the porthole into the 
mess room. Nor did anyone see him wipe 
his hand furtively afterward. But even 
deaf Johansen in the fo’e’s’le heard the roar 
of the captain when he tasted the soup. 
“Jim, where's that animal that calls himself 
a cook? Bring him here. Cook! Cook, 

come here!” 

The darky in the galley fixing the food 
for the second table heard the Gommotion 
and poked his head from the door. “ Comin’ 
suh,” he answered with a quaver of fear in 
his tone. For the past two weeks ever since 
the flour went bad and he had not been able 
to give them bread, the crew had _ been 
complaining and roasting him, but this was the first time 
the captain had said anything. 

“Cook,” the captain greeted him as he stumbled down 
the companionway into the mess room, “ What about the 
salt in this soup?” 

“Guess I fergot ter put it in, suh,” he apologized. 

“Forgot? You lazerated son of Ham, you've put in 
enough to pickle a whole barrel of salt hoss.” 

“No, suh, fac’ suh. I ’member now. Dey was jus’ a 
livle and I was afeared dey wasn’t ’nuf.” 

“There is, and plenty. If you ever 
bitter as this again I'll stick you down 
in the hdld to pick cornbugs out of 
Now beat it.” 


give me food as 


the cargo. 


grin passed over 
Hank’s face as he listened at 
the porthole. He ran back to the 
galley before the cook returned, and 
was very innocently waiting for the 
“ goulash” to be served out. Before 
he carried it back, however, he added 
another handful of salt, and then ° 
listened for the explosion. 
It came. “More salt! Is that sun- 
burned monkey up forward made of 
salt? Jim, bring me a glass of water. 
That, at least, won't taste salty.” 
“TI don’t know, sir. It may. 


SATISFIED 


The 


glasses were washed in salt water, 
too.” 
Captain Simond. looked up sus- 


piciously, but the boy’s gaze was in- 
nocent. ‘“ What about salt water?” 

“Hank was saying it had a queer 
chemical action on everything, like on 
these knives.” 

The first mate, eating with the cap- 
tain, wanted to show his general 
knowledge. “That's _ true. I've 
noticed how it rusts iron and all and 
makes our brass get green much 
quicker than it would on fresh water.” 

“Hm!” the captain grunted. Sci- 
ence always made him feel helpless. 
“But we can’t have dirty knives 
You boys will have to get out the 
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emery paper and clean them off, understand me, do you?” 

“Might coat ’em with red lead,” the mate suggested 
affably, “or rub ‘em over with some of this mast grease 
we're using for butter.” 


ANK was jubilant that evening. “ He’s getting the 

idea of the chemical effect, is he? Good. Impress 
it upon him. And haven’t we some of those very corroded 
aluminum spoons? Put the least corroded ones on tomor- 
row and gradually work to the worst ones. We'll have 
the Old Man eating out of our hands before the week jg 
over.” 

“But if he ever wakes up, we’re done.” 

“Fret not. He won't. If he says anything blame jt 
all on the salt water. Then, in a couple of days up goes 
the rocket.” 

“Come on, Hank, what’s the dope? Let me in on it” 

“You’re such a rotten actor I don’t dare. Just wait 
and watch. And Oh, say, when are you cleaning in 
the chart room?” 

“This afternoon. Why?” 

“T want to get some medicine from the cabinet there.” 

Jim looked at his partner with awestruck eyes. “ You're 
not going to—to—to feed them poison?” 

Hank’s roar of laughter was answer enough. “ I'm not 
going to feed them anything—except salt. Our pedagogy 
professor said we could educate through the eye. So it’s 
just educating the Old Man, that’s al?” With that he 
seemed to: forget the matter, for not once again during the 
day did he mention his plans. 

It was the captain who brought up the subject the next 
morning. While the boys were washing dishes, they saw 
him come on deck with his electric torch and measuring 
string, and fifteen minutes later they heard him talking 
with the donkey-engine man. ‘“ We'll have to begin col- 
lecting rainwater, chief,’ he was saying. “ There’s only 
nine feet of water in the forward tank.” 

The boys looked at each other. “ Nine 
said six two days ago,” Jim burst out. 

“We're certainly saving water for the old tub if we've 
increased it three feet in two days by not using any. We 
hetter start to draw some soon or it'll overflow and sink 
us.” 

“TIT wonder if he made a mistake the other day?” Jim 
asked seriously. 

“Or did he lie? Anyway, he’s going to have his eyes 
opened. Just wait till dinner time comes.” 





feet, and he 


UST before twelve o’clock a tropical squall burst upon 
the boat. Pots slid about on the stove until the rolling 
irons were set in place, and everything was made fast in 
separate compartments. Even then, at each insane skip 
of the schoner, liquids spilled over and hissed on the hot 


stove. But the meals had to be served on time. 


“ Vo more salt water,” they howled joyfully 
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In the mess room, Jim had put the sideboards and higher it rose in the cup till it spilled over into the saucer. rail, into the ocean. He left the mess room muttering, and 
That filled quickly, and the stream coursed on to the 
tablecloth, leaving a yellow-brown trail behind it. 


centerboards on the table to keep the dishes from sliding 
off. Overhead the lamp swung back and forth. 


ALT still flavored everything in the 
S meal, and Captain Simond’s mor- 
oseness iftcreased as every new 
course was brought on. He growled 
at the soup. He found fault with 
the vegetables. Then he complained 
at the condition of the knives. 
This started a discussion of the chemi- 
cal effects of salt water. While they 
were still talking, the coffee came on, 
rich, brown, savory coffee purchased at 
Santos on the way down. 

As Jim set down the cups, the 
schooner gave a little impatient shake 
that threw the cups askew in their 
saucers and sent everything inching 
down toward the edge of the table. 
Captain Simond caught up his cup to 
prevent it spilling and set it down 
hurriedly. ‘Can’t you boys clean your 
dishes? This is all sticky.” 

“ Sal ’ began Jim, with the old 
excuse, then choked it off. “ Sorry, sir. 
We do try to get them clean and dry, 
but it is hard.” Balancing himself 
against the roll of the ship, he passed 
the sugar and condensed milk tin. 

The captain looked at his spoon, 
pock-marked and rough. “ Do you ever 
these spoons?” he complained. 
“How do I know Im not getting 
poisoned?” He wiped it off on the 
edge of the tablecloth and dipped it 
into the milk can, transferring a gen- 
erous portion to his cup. Then he poured in some sugar. 





wash 


As he stirred the mixture, a strange thing happened. 
Higher and 


The coffee moved uneasily. It began to foam. 


o > 
eth’s 
F a fellow has a hitch to the notion he cannot make 
a mistake, trouble is sniffing right at his heels. 
Seth suggested the scheme, and he is one of those 
fellows who is always looking for a shortcut around 
difficulties. 

“It's like this,” he drawled, and his father says Seth 
makes a first-class bagpipe. “ Real wigwagging is mighty 
dificult to learn, so I’ve passed it up. I’ve invented a 
daisy shortcut. All you have to do is to use numbers, 
and in five minutes anybody can learn my way of wig- 
wagging. With your right flag you wigwag up to ten, 
and the left counts ten, twenty, thirty and so on. Suppose 
I want to signal twelve. Or suppose I want to signal 
fifty-two. Five drops with the left and two with the right. 
There you are. As simple as chewing peanuts. Opposite 
the numbers in my code is the name of the thing you 
want to say. Wigwag the number and you wigwag the 
name of the thing. Here’s a new stunt. Next Friday 
we've decided to spend the night at the camping place 
beyond Bald Mountain. By lot I'll pick three other fel- 
lows and we'll hit it Friday afternoon to the top. Ill 
stand on the lookout and wigwag what other things. we 
want brought up.” 

“Suppose you make a mistake?” asked Ira Billings. 
Ira was born with a doubt in his mouth. He’s always 
expecting a hole in canned things; just to see him sniff 
over a can of pork and beans makes your stomach nervous. 

“That’s the beauty of my wigwagging shortcut,” replied 
Seth. “It’s so simple it isn’t possible to make a mistake. 
You can’t go wrong. And there’s no chance to work your 
headpiece. The fellows I wigwag to must follow the 
code and bring exactly what’s asked, even if it seems 
crazy. I'm so dead sure of my code that if I should 
wigwag for things to eat, I’ll eat exactly what’s brought.” 

“But suppose you wigwag for a little thing like Dink’s 
motorcycle?” asked Ira. “In a week of Saturdays we 
couldn’t hist the motor up the mountain.” 

“Suppose I ask for the bell of the Presbyterian church 
or the gang of saws from the piano bar factory? ” drawled 
Seth. “I won’t ask for fool things. The things I ask 
for will be what we need to make us all hunky for the 
night. And, as I said, I’m so sure my code will work that 
if I signal anything in the line of eats I’ll down what I 
signal.” 


a plan was interesting as a new stunt and it was 
agreed upon, although Ira shook his head doubtfully 
and his eyes had a worried look. When Friday afternoon 
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“ There must have been some mistake about that tank” 


HE captain stared fascinated. Then, with a roar, he 
arose. Picking up cup, spoon, and dripping saucer, he 
rushed angrily to the porthole and shot them out, over the 


‘ag Short Cut 


came the fellows didn’t understand why he hurried away 
in the direction of his home and was gone for a considerable 
time. He came back looking happy—happy for Ira—and 
was too late for drawing his lot. But he said he didn’t 
care whether he went in the first division or the second, 
for he was fixed for either. By lot the chaps had been 
drawn who were to go with Seth, and the others were to 
stay in the church sheds for a half-hour, so as not to 
see what the first division took with them. 

_“Wouldn’t surprise me if they’d ask us to tote the 
heavy things,” grumbled Ira, as he and the second division 
waited. “Seth is just coony enough to work that racket.” 

At the end of the time agreed upon the second division 
came forth, and while the two hours necessary for Seth 
to appear at the lookout passed they busied themselves 
with the afternoon chores. They met back of Ira’s house, 
from where they could see the lookout. Soon Seth ap- 
peared and the wigwagging began. A copy of the code 
had been left, and the numbers denoting what the second 
division were to bring was noted by Ira on a bit of paper. 
To save time the numbers were jotted down without con- 
sulting the code. As had been agreed, the numbers were 
signalled three times and at length the wigwagging was 
over and Seth disappeared. The first division had started 
toward the camping place. 

“Now for it!” exclaimed Tom Brisbane, who had the 
code. “ What’s your first number, Ira?” 

“Eleven!” he replied, adding, “I never had any luck 
with eleven.” 

“Can't be eleven,” grumbled Tom, after he had referred 
to the code. 

“It’s sure eleven. Gave it three times. 
What does eleven mean?” 

“ Angleworms!” snorted Tom. 
that get your goat?’ 

Ira nodded his head gloomily; he had feared something 
as unsatisfactory as * angleworms.” 

“Perhaps some of ’em are going to stay in the morning 
and try Stump Pond for catfish,” suggested Harry Tomp- 
kins. “Though if they wanted to go fishing they might 
have dug bait themselves. It’s a dry time and it’s awful 
hard to get worms.” 

“We can’t bother about that,” said Tom. “We 
promised to bring the things. It’s up to you, Harry, to 
get busy and dig worms. Hunch yourself. There isn’t 
much time for digging worms.” 

“Now for the second?” asked Tom, when Harry had 
grouchily made off after the worms. 


We all counted. 


“ Angleworms! Doesn't 


a moment later the boys saw him with measuring string 
and electric torch going forward. 


“It worked, didn’t it?” Hank cried 
delightedly as soon as Jim appeared 
with the basket of dirty dishes. 

“Say, Hank, that coffee was so full 
of chemical action that it foamed up 
and spilled all over. It must have 
been the dirty spoon that did it.” 

Hank laughed. “Not on your life. 
It was this,” pulling from his pocket a 
piece of waxed white paper, “ and this,” 
displaying a similar blue one. “ Chemi- 
cal action, yes, but Seidlitz powders. 
One powder went into his coffee and 
the other into the top of the sugar 
bowl. I was afraid the Old Man would 
see that the sugar looked queer. Lucky 
the squall made it dark down there, 
I'd say.” 

aVith a quick motion he stuffed both 
of the papers into his pocket just as 
the captain appeared. “.There must 
have been some mistake about that 
tank,” he began. “I find there are 
almost twelve feet of water left. The 
cord got tangled or something the 
other day. So if you’re easy on 
the water, you can wash with it from 
now on. But if I catch you wasting 
it, back you go to salt water, under- 
stand?” 

“Yes, sir,? chorused the boys. 

They waited barely long enough to 
see him disappear in the after-com- 
panionway before they broke into an 
impromptu war dance. “No more 
salt water,” they howled joyfully, slapping each other on 
the back. Then, with a fresh burst of laughter, “ Yes, 
Captain, we understand.” 
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¢¢J[VIFTEEN,” replied, Ira, adding, “Say, fifteen is 
another of my unlucky numbers!” 

“ Sure it’s fifteen?” asked Tom, as he frowned over 
the code. 

“Sure!” replied Ira. “What was the use of checking 
the numbers if we’re going to doubt them?” 

“ Fifteen is water,” sputtered Tom. “ What in jumping 
jackfish do they want water for? They’ve got the spring 
right back of our camping place.” 

“Tl bet the spring has gone dry,’ 
surprise me any.” 

“Well, water then. But it'll be the old Harry to tote 
a pail of water up the mountain. Give us your next.” 

“Number five,” replied Ira. “And for myself I’ve 
never taken much to five.” 

“Sure?” again growled Tom, once more frowning over 
the code. 

“Don’t keep asking sure,” sputtered Ira. 
sure of all the numbers except the last. 
mixed up on the last.” 

“Five is dog,” grunted Tom. “You can see for your- 
self. From the way you look anybody would think I can’t 
spell words of three letters. D-o-g, dog. If it doesnt 
spell dog perhaps it spells elephant.” 

“They’ve run a fox into its hole,’ put in little Sam 
Rutledge, excitedly. “They want Ranger. I'll go over 
to our house and get him.” 

“The other two numbers?” asked Tom. 
“Thirteen and one hundred and three,” replied 
You might know there’d be a thirteen.” 
Tom snapped his finger on the code. 
“Tt is thirteen.” 

“Thirteen is ‘canoe paddle,’ and doesn’t seem likely 
Seth wants us to lug up the mountain water and his heavy 
canoe paddles. But, hang it all, we’ve promised and we've 
got to tote them. And now let’s see what the one hun- 
dred and three is. I can’t find any one hundred and 
three. She stops at one hundred and two.” 

“T said perhaps I made a blunder on the last number,” 
said Ira. “ When you get above a hundred it’s hard. 
Might have been one hundred and two. What’s the last 
number? ” 

“One hundred and two, and it’s ‘fire.’ Seth can’t expect 
us to lug a kitchen range over the ledges.” 

“Perhaps he means matches,” suggested Ira. 

“ We'll make it matches. Though Seth’s got that patent 
match box his father gave him. Doesn’t seem likely 

(Concluded on page 38) 
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“T’m dead 
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Ira. 
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“It can’t be!” 


















T was to be a grand reception and ball 
—the grandest and greatest ever given 
on board a warship. Society—official 
and civil—at Malta was invited, and 
dressmakers and tailors worked overtime 
preparing society for the event. Army men 
of the garrison, navy men of visiting war- 
Ships, furbished up gold lace and discussed international 
etiquette; while bandmasters, ashore and afloat, contested 
for possession of the latest dance-music, and drilled their 
men mercilessly, in the hope of being chosen. There was 
reason for the hope. With the Argyll’s large crew 
banished to boat-work or to the bowels of the ship, there 
was room on her spacious upper-decks for five hundred 
dancers, and much music would be needed. Even the 
crew that expected banishment caught the infection of 
preparation, and each individual sailorman, in off mo- 
ments snatched from polishing the ship, polished him- 
self in the hope of a-station or duty which would make 
him a spectator of the ball. In this spirit, and to this 
end, Old Man Finnegan made himself a pair of white 
duck trousers. 

innegan was an expert with the needle, and he 
brought to the making of these trousers the skill and 
experience of thirty years in the service. When finished, 
und the starch scrubbed out of them, they were a garment 
to be proud of, a source of envy—stitched, starred, and . 
crow-footed in silk—and, metaphorically* speaking, white 
as the sins of a saved sinner. Filled with and inspired 
by the motion of Finnegan’s attenuated legs, they even 
possessed a flowing and wavering grace of their own— 
a fluttering of light and shade and an interchange of in- 
definite lines of beauty, due no doubt to the extremely wide 
bottoms he had given them—wider than the regulations 
prescribed. 


UCH little vanities of dress, though sternly repressed 
in the younger men, were winked at in the older, and 
Finnegan’s new trousers aroused disapproval in the mind 
of but one man—an unkind person named Thompson, the 
third master-at-arms—who had charge of the brig, and 
occasionally locked Finnegan therein. As he seldom met 


the old man when sober, he had formed an estimate of 
his character based wholly upon his aggressiveness and 
lack of reverence for petty officers when otherwise, and 
his disapproval of the trousers was but part of a com- 








He arose quickly and 
yelled with pain 







An aged sailor raced though 
the astonished throng 


prehensive disapproval of Finnegan. When he found him 
parading the berth-deck in his new vestments he was quick 
to report him to the officer of the deck for dressing con- 
trary to regulation, and as quick to escort him into the 
official presence. Finnegan eyed his accuser reproach- 
fully, and saluted the officer of the deck. 

“Turn around,” said the latter, as he critically studied 
the offending trousers. Finnegan turned slowly in his 
tracks, once, twice, three times, and was beginning the 
fourth turn when the officer halted him. 

“ Make them yourself?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir,’ answered Finnegan. 
ball, sir.” 

The officer smiled and said: “ A remarkably good fit— 
a workmanlike and seamanly job. I see nothing wrong 
with the dimensions, Mr. ‘Thompson *—this to the master- 
at-arms—* but I do see something wrong with your coat- 
buttons. One is a little out of line. You’d better fix it.” 

The abashed petty officer departed, and the lieutenant 
said to Finnegan: “ We will need a few neat and tidy men 
on the quarter-deck. Take care of those trousers,” he said, 
“and perhaps we can use you at the ball.” 

“Thank ye, sir,” answered the delighted old man. 
will, sir.” 


“Made ’em for the 
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OW be it said that Finnegan was the last man on 
board to be useful at a ball. His appointment 
was merely one of the hundreds of small favors which 
the old man continually received from officers and men; 
but he went forward, rejoicing in the official endorsement 
of his trousers, and became in time so puffed up with pride 
that, forgetting the officer’s injunction to care for them, 
he gave away to less fortunate shipmates 
all his older and now despised duck 
trousers, leaving the new ones all he had 
to wear whenever the officer of the deck 
decreed that white was to be the uniform 
of the day. This happened quite often 
before the day set for the ball, but Fin- 
negan’s luck stood by him up to within a 
week of this eventful occasion; then one 
day, boatwork being heavy, he was called 
to man an oar, with no time to change 
~ from dress-ducks to working-ducks, and, 
clad in his immaculate trousers, went ashore 
in a boat for a load of contributed fire- 
works from the torpedo station. ‘ Here his 
luck failed him; the sudden presence of 
the busy boat’s crew somewhat discon- 
certed the working force at the station; 
regular work was interrupted, and the 
attendant of a fuming bath of mixed acids left it un- 
guarded for a few moments to wait upon the visitors. 
Finnegan, passing by at this time, with his evil star in 
ascendent, must needs slip, stumble, and sit down in this 
bath of acids. He arose quickly, and yelled with pain, 
as he burned his fingers on his dripping trousers; then 
they surrounded him. 

“Three parts sulphuric,” said the superintendent to the 
youthful officer in charge. “Get him aboard quickly, or 
it will skin him alive when it soaks through.” 

They stuffed the seat of the trousers with dry cotton- 
waste and pulled off to the ship, with Finnegan standing 
erect, mourning the mishap to his vestments. But even 
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so guarded, the acids got to work; they hoisted him up 
howling, and sent him to the sick-bay for treatment. He 
averred painfully that he “felt like he’d sot on a hot stove.” 

He was quite recovered in a few days, but the trousers 
were not. Where the acids had touched they were stained 
an ineradicable yellow. He scrubbed them with hot fresh 
water and salt-water soap—as strong an alkali as is conven- 
ient to use; he rendered them clean, but they were still 
yellow. Excepting the scornful master-at-arms, the whole 
ship’s company under the rating of warrant-officer offered 
sympathy and advice. Finnegan tried all the remedies— 
caustic soda, wood-ash lye, lime-water and ammonia. 
Nothing availed—the yellow spot remained, and he dis- 
consolately adopted the last advice given and painted them 
with a mixture of precipitated chalk and alcohol obtained 
from the apothecary’s clerk. This succeeded, and he 
proudly took his position on the quarter-deck on the day 
of the ball, with his trousers glistening in all their pristine 
purity. 


IS duties were nominal—merely to stand by the 

flagstaff at the taffrail and answer salutes of pass- 
ing craft, while the quar- 
termaster who should have 
attended to this was sta- 
tioned at the gangway. All 
boats were in service, pass- 
ing back and forth from the 
ship to the landing-stage, 
and soon the deck was filled 
with laughing, dancing hu- 
manity, which enjoyed 
itself to the utmost with 
only an_ occasional glance 
and thought for the quiet, 
benign old sailor who stood 
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at the taffrail. But he Si - 
thought steadily of these f | 
people, and of the good W; 


times they were having, and 
the good things that were 
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being handed around to 
them by a corps of shore 
waiters. He was getting S 
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very tired, standing so long 
in one place, and could not 
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be blamed for wanting a i! 
stimulant; nor could the e' 
shore waiter, who obeyed 44 
his order for “straight A‘) 
whiskey and a leetle water =< 
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on the side,” be blamed for 
scring im fore id not anagan turned” sow 
with authority. It did the old man good, and in 
time he ordered more, and then more, and still more 
of ‘the intoxicant, to the result that when the fun and 
laughter was at the highest his stability was at its 
lowest, but his intelligence was still sufficient to provide 
for the future. He bravely ordered a_ whole bottle. 
which, being oval in cross-section, he easily squeezed into 
the seat of his trousers—the best hiding-place under the 
circumstances. 

But the waiter thought it a little irregular and spoke 
to the caterer who employed him. This functionary in- 
spected Finnegan, and spoke to an officer—it happened 
to be the one who had placed Finnegan there—and the 
officer came, and saw, and spoke to the third master-at- 
arms, who happened to be at hand. Mr. Thompson ap- 
proached Finnegan, waving his baton officiously. 

“Come!” he said, sternly, as he collared the old man. 
“ Come—out o’ this with you! Who gave you the right 
to get drunk on the quarter-deck? ” 

“Not drunk, Misher Thompson—jess ’joyin’ m’shelf,” 
protested Finnegan. 

Those nearest began to be interested, and a few ladies 
moved away. Mr. Thompson was wisely and justly dis- 
posed to forestall further embarrassment; he swung Fin- 
negan around at arms’s-length and gave him a sharp spank 
with his baton. 





HERE was a dull, puffing report—sometking like the 

cough of a pneumatic tube—a faint cloud of smoke 

in the air, the rattling of a bottle on the deck, and an 

aged sailor racing forward through the astonished throng 
(Continued on page 27) 
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land 
on the island, Mister 
Tanner,” said the 
skipper of the Fly- 
ing Fish, “and it’s a 
sure thing T’ll get at 
loggerheads with the 
Frenchman. There 


ain't nuthing to be 
done here.” 

At these words 
young Askew looked 
thoughtfully at the 
great, broad coral 


ring, that, topped by 
green foliage, formed 
the atoll of Sueka 
now large and full to 
port. Captain Wether- 
by looked in doubt at 
him, and the South Sea 
trader sitting close by 
on the cuddy skylight 
looked in disgust and 
irritation at his 
twisted ankle. 

“Ay, this is a fix. 
I can’t go ashore to 
buy the pearls,” Tan- 
ner rejoined. “ Plain 
as a_pikestaff—that, 
eh!” 

There came a pause, 
and silence. 

The perplexed eyes 
of the trader flitted 
from the  skipper’s 
blunt brown face to 


his nephew. But 

Askew, unaware of Fi Li oF & 

his gaze, remained e. ia ig 7 
Fone : With his left elbow resting 


leaning against the 
starboard bulwark, and staring at the atoll as the schooner 
coasted along outside the coral barrier. 

“Are ye sure Llonois has the purls?” asked the cap- 
tain, “ maybe it’s all just brag on his part.” 

“Sure? I tell you, I know, I know it as a fact,” the 
trader grunted. “The Frenchman swindled me with bad 
dollar bills three years ago; and now I’m missing the 
chance of picking up the pearls. Llonois has got the 
pearls—old packet-rat that he is. Afraid to go and sell 
em in Papeete, case in he sees the inside of the jail for 
a year or two, for a bit of knifing he did. Why, it’s a 
real goldbrick I am missing.” 

The trader paused. 

“Look here, young Peter,” he continued in an irritated 
voice, motioning with his hand toward his nephew, “ why 
can’t you do something for me? Llonois won’t have the. 
heart to hurt you—you kid! You are old enough to 
strike a bargain, he’s already afraid of the jail, and that 
spitfire, Ramuz, his half-brother, ain’t here.” 

“Peter go ashore for the purls,” Wetherby jerked out. 
“No! It’s a full man’s job. Llonois has a gallows bad 
reputation, Mister Tanner.” 


UT Peter had turned round sharply. There was 

a flush on his delicate looking face that the sun 
and the breeze had now tanned. Yet his whole physique 
still hinted at his long and serious illness. : 

“Why, uncle, I have often asked you to let me be 
more than a mere supercargo clerk to you. I know it’s 
time I am doing something to help repay you for your 
goodness in bringing me to the Pacific to get well again, 
and father knows it, too. Yes, I’ll buy the pearls for 
you.” 

The captain frowned as he picked up his spyglass off 
the skylight. 

“It's a sure risk anyway for Peter,” he growled, 
“ay, for you, too, Mister Tanner, if ye could go ashore. 
Sueka is an unhealthy place. If the kid goes, I go with 
him.” : 

“There will be a row then,” the trader snapped, “the 
Frenchman ’ll be on to you, for certain.” 

“T am going ashore with Peter,” replied the skipper 
stolidly, “I've got kids of my own at home, and my 
heart ain’t all set on purls, if yours is, Mister Tanner!” 

Twenty minutes later after the Flying Fish had 
plunged through the pass in the reef and into the calm 
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on the counter he was talking in low tones to the weasel-faced storekeeper behind it 


By Patrick Vaux 
Illustrated by F. A. Hamilton 


lagoon, her small boat was making for the low shore, 
where the fringe of cocoa-nut palms and pandanus 
seemed to stretch away’ without a break. 

“Is Llonois really an ugly customer to deal with, 
skipper?” asked Peter, “or is it all gas about him?” 

Wetherby shook his head, and watched the Kanakas at 
the oars, 

“T for one honest man would as soon crash my fist in 
his uncivil face as say ‘How do,’ and I ain’t quarrels 
some, as you know. Llonois is as fond o’ doing dirty 
work as the blackest blackguard can be, and, if your 
uncle wasn’t that gone on purls, he'd steer fifty miles 
clear o’ truck with him. But, there, you and me are 
off to bargain with him. Llonois, he ain’t not a bit of 
a white man—I know.” And Peter nodded in reply. 

The boat skimmed over a myriad of many-colored 
fishes, and over fresh forms of coral beauty, and wonder- 
ful clusters of sea fans and purple sea feathers diversi- 
fying the marine bottom. But Askew’s gaze for once was 
turned from it all. He stared where, past the near 
grove of tall palms standing on a little elbow of the white 
sandy shore, a landing stage began to open out, and 
brown roofs to peer among the trees. 


A® they stepped ashore Captain Wetherby stared at 
four pearling craft moored by the landing stage. A 
low whistle of dismay escaped him. 

“T don’t like the look of this,” he admitted, in reply 
to Peter, “there are visitors here a-purling with Llonois. 
I don’t like the look of it. It’s that easy, you see, Peter, 
to do something worse ’n a dirty trick here, and thén skip 
north, south, east and west. There ain’t a gunboat comes 
this way once in the two years. Peter, I wish you'd 
stood out o’ this, and the Flying Fish hauling away 
from Sueka. I do.” 

“TI am going on with it,” Askew shot out. 

“Good lad, sonny,” returned the skipper, heading up 
the sandy track to the settlement, “but I’m thinking that 
now you and me ‘Il need more ’n a mere palaver to carry 
us through and safely.” 

“Oh, I am not scared,” Askew answered, a little de- 
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fiantly “Vu carry 
out Uncle Tom’s in- 
structions, and buy 
the pearls at the price 
he offers. Every one 
knows he deals just 
and square, and his 
the money with him.” 

“That,” the captain 
muttered in his beard, 
“that is just why 
Tanner should not 
have come to Sueka!” 

On they went in the 
strong sun, and up 
the colonnade of 
palms that led to a 
verandahed board- 
house with a row of 
sheds and store- 
houses behind it, and 
apart, to its right, a 
straggling collection 
of native huts. 

Suddenly a hubbub 
of angry voices rose 
above the roar of the 
surf beating on the 
barrier reef. Captain 
Wetherby stopped 
stockstill, and looked 
anxiously ahead at the 
stores. : 

“Whe the mischief 
are there!” he grunt- 
ed. “They sound an 
ugly crew. We'll 
have trouble, lad!” 

“Never mind, skip- 
per. I am going 
right in for the 
pearls,’ came _ the 
steady reply. “It is 
a little thing to do for 
Uncle Tom when he is 
laid up, and above all for bringing me back to health 
again out here, and helping the home-folks. We owe much 
to Uncle Tom, we do.” 





CROSS the captain's massive sunburnt face there 
passed a look of high approval as he glanced down 
at the slim-bodied figure beside him. 

It was when they were crossing the space of white 
pounded coral in front of the verandah that a qualm of 
nervousness took Peter. Now he was on the spot he more 
clearly realized the dangers opening up before them. Al- 
ready he knew a little of the lawlessness in different parts 
of the South Seas. 

On Wetherby and Peter appearing in the doorway of 
the store, the jabbering and quarrelling there ceased very 
suddenly. 

To the left of the doorway, seven Tahitan half-castes 
with rings in their ears and hip-knives girted about them 
were seated on the floor among a litter of pannikins and 
bottles. Halfway up the counter, oh which were a case 
or two, a few bolts of cotton, and other things a tall 
broadshouldered Frenchman was lounging, a livid scar 
from some slash disfiguring his left cheek and giving his 
truculent face a fierce look. With his left elbow resting 
on the counter he was talking in low tones to the weasel- 
faced storekeeper behind it. 

“Son of a gun! That’s Ramuz,” Captain Wetherby 
whispered to Peter. “ We'll see some mischief now.” 

“Hola, messieurs! From where do you come? Par- 
donnez moi, your faces I do not know. No, I, Llonois, 
know them not,” exclaimed the elderly Frenchman in sur- 
prise, and his beady eyes roved from Wetherby to Peter, 
and back again. “It is my misfortune, I must say it of 
you, messieurs. What do you want here?” 

“We are off the schooner Flying Fish from Nua to 
Makovo, put in for poultry and fruit,” Askew replied, 
looking at the storekeeper, “and, pearls, if you have 
them? ” 

“Qui, mon petit m’sieur, there are poulees to sell, and 
fruit, as you wish. But of the pearls, mon petit m’sieur 
the trader, who knows, eh, who knows?” 

“Oh, let ’em go by then, if you haven’t any,” an- 
swered the lad carelessly. ‘ What’s your price for the 
poulees? ” 

But the old man was looking intently at his half- 
brother, and Ramuz had stepped to the doorway to 

(Continued on page 34) 











BRAHAM LINCOLN was only a little boy when 

he first began to understand that he lived in a 

country in whose affairs every man was expected 

to take a part. Revolutionary soldiers who had 
fought under George Washington sometimes sat at his 
father’s fireside and told tales of Valley Forge and York- 
town. He learned from them that the United States was 
a young country and that it had cost men a terrible strug- 
gle to give it life. He discovered that after the war of 
which they talked there had followed a long, ‘hard polit- 
ical fight to secure what they spoke of as the Union. 
\nd they told how, when the plan for running this Union 
was ready—they called it a Constitution—it had taken 
months to persuade the people to agree to it and to 
promise to carry on their affairs according to its direc- 
tions. 

Later a life of Washington fell into his hands which 
helped him to understand still better what men had done 
in those early days. He never forgot the stories of the 
battlefields, of the sufferings of soldiers, of women and 
of children of which that book told. The thing that fixed 
itself particularly in his mind was that these men had 
struggled for something more than their own interest, 
something more even than independence; it was a dream 
that if they could work out their freedom in the way 
that they had planned, that it would be a “ great promise 
fo ail the people of the world, to all time to come.” 


ASHINGTON, the Constitution, the Declaration of 
Independence—these were the things over which 
he dreamed; and as he dreamed there came a great de- 
sire in him to do his part towards making the new coun- 
try a success. He wanted to be a man like Washington, 
like others of whom he read in the “Kentucky Pre- 
ceptor ”—men who had spent all their lives trying to free 
the oppressed and bring more happiness to the world. 
You have seen how, in all those years of his early man- 
hood, difficult as things were for him, he worked hard 
and constantly to fit himself to be the kind of a man 
he thought a citizen in a free country should be. “ Every 
man is said to have his peculiar ambition,” he told the 
people of Sangamon County, when he first asked 
their votes. “ Whether it be true or not, I can say 
for one that I have no other so great as that of 
being esteemed by my fellow men by rendering my- 
self worthy of their esteem.” The more the people 
knew of him, the more they realized that he was what 
he sought to be—*‘ worthy of their esteem”; and it 
was because of this that they elected him to the As- 
sembly in 1884 and again in 1836 and again in 1838. 
Lincoln began his career as a public servant de- 
termined to repay the people of Sangamon County. 
for its confidence—they should never be sorry they 
chose him. He was not going to let them ever be. 
ashamed of his appearance. Up to this time in his 
life he had never worn anything but rough and ill- 
fitting clothes. Now he proposed to look like a leg- 
islator, so, hateful as borrowing was to him, he went 
to a well-to-do friend and asked him to lend him 
enough money to buy a complete outfit—a broad- 
cloth suit, a satin waistcoat and stock, a high hat. 
When he arrived in Vandalia there was nothing in 
his appearance to discredit Sangamon County. 
-Luckily for him, the chief interest of the Assem- 
bly when he entered was transportation—a matter 
on which he had thought much from the time that 
he had moved into the State. Up to this time Lin- 
coln had seen no practical method but improving the 
rivers. Railroads would cost too much. At one time 
when there had been talk of building a short line, con- 
necting Sangamon County with the Mississippi, he had 
said in a speech, “ However high our imaginations might 
be heated at thoughts of a railroad, there is a heart-ap- 
palling shock accompanying the amount of its cost.” The 
sum which gave Lincoln this shock was $290,000! 


UT by the time he reached the Assem 
bly, things had changed in the country. 
been an enormous increase in . 
population. Population meant wealth 
wealth, if they could have railroads. So, 
without much, consideration of how they were 
going to pay for them, the legislators began 
laying out railroads in every direction. Prac- 
tically every town in Ilinois—and even some 
settlements that could scarcely be called 
towns—sent delegations to the capital, ask- 
ing for a railroad. It was easy enough to 
put it on paper, so down it went until the 
State wus crossed and criss-crossed in every 
direction with hopeful plans. 
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Of course there was no way of paying for all this ex- 
cept by credit, and quite as freely as they had made 


their paper railways, they now voted bonds. Lincoln was 
carried away quite as thoroughly as the rest of his col- 
leagues, voting charters and credits without limit. <A 
confident, hopeful citizen, his new colleagues thought him, 
one who believed in the State and was willing to agree 
to anything which promised to help in its development. 
It was not long, however, before they began to see that 
he was something more, that he had in him the makings 
of an unusual political leader. The capital of Illinois 
at that time, Vandalia, was in the southern part of the 
State. The population of the north was increasing every 
day, and there began to be loud complaints about the in- 
convenience of traveling so far to get to the Assembly. 
It soon became certain that there must be a change, and 
of course at once there were many candidates for the 
prize in the field. Among these was Springfield, in San- 
gamon County. It was a small, unkempt town, with no 
communication with the rest of the world except by the 
poorest of poor roads; but its geographical position was 
ideal—particularly in the minds of the Sangamon dele- 
gation. This group of men, known as the “ Long Nine” 
because their average height was around six feet, and 
their average weight something over two hundred pounds, 
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How he proposed to look like a legislator 
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were as big in energy and brains as in body, and they 
rushed the capital as if it had been a football. , 


INCOLN from the start of their dash showed 

shrewdness, a quickness of wit and a power of per- 
suasion that delighted the “Long Nine” as much as it 
dismayed the rival delegations. He had a quality of 
great value in politics, and that was a sense of what the 
other fellow would probably do; it made it possible for 
him to get ahead of him. To secure the prize for Spring- 
field he was willing to do everything but be dishonest, 
When it came to securing a vote by promising something 
that he could not fulfill or by a trade which he fel! to 
be unfair, the “ Long Nine” soon learned that they could 
not count on Lincoln. Urged at one critical point in the 
campaign to consent to a bit of log-rolling which he con- 
sidered wrong, he broke forth in an indignant refusal 
that the legislators never forgot. It was a convincing 
demonstration that you could not buy Lincoln. 

Sangamon County carried off the capital, after a lively 
fight; and it was Lincoln’s leadership that did it, so 
everybody declared. 

The people saw that he was a leader but they soon 
learned that when it came to a matter of conviction, he 
was not the kind of leader that steps softly. In a ques- 
tion of right or wrong, he would go out of his way, if 
necessary, to let people know his opinion. 

Illinois was much excited in the late 30's over the 
growth of abolition sentiment in the State. The Assem- 
bly, to discourage this, passed a resolution saying, among 
other things, that they heartily disapproved of the for- 
mation of abolition societies and of the doctrines taught 
by them, that they believed the right of property in slaves 
to be sacred to the slave-holding states, and that the gen- 
eral government had no power to abolish slavery in the 
District of Columbia, as the Abolitionists were asking 
should be done. : 


INCOLN and one of his friends refused to vote for 

this resolution; and, not content with that, they put 
in a protest declaring that while they believed the insti- 
tution of slavery to be founded on both injustice and 
bad policy, they considered that abolition doctrines 
tended rather to increase than to abate its evils. They 
added that Congress, in their judgment, did have the 
right to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia, al- 
though it had not power to interfere with it in the dif- 
ferent states. 

It took a brave man to take this stand publicly at that 
moment. Lincoln might easily have said nothing and 
quieted his conscience simply by a vote, but he preferred 
to make it clear to everyone just where he stood on every 
point in the dispute. 

That is, before his service in the legislatnre was over, 
he had definitely stamped on the minds of the people of 
his State the kind of politician he was—clever, ingenious, 
interested, long sighted, rigidly honest and courageous 
in matters of right and wrong. He showed these same 
qualities in his campaigning outside of the Assembly. 
No man was harder to trap. He was quick to see the 
weakness or the falsity of an opponent’s argument or ac- 
tion, and was equally quick in his attack. He never al- 
lowed an ‘insinuation against his own political honor 
to go unchallenged. One of his opponents once 
hinted publicly that he knew things about Lincoln 
which, if he told them, would ruin his chance of _re- 
election; but he liked the young man and would do 
him the favor of not telling. 

Lincoln lost no time in replying to this sneaking 
attack. 

“No one has needed favors more than I,” he wrote 


the gentleman, “and generally few have been less un- 


willing to accept them, but in this case favor to me would 
be injustice to the public, and therefore I beg your par- 
don for declining it. If I have done anything, by design 
cr by misadventure, which, if known, would subject me 
to forfeiture of the confidence of the people of Sangamon 
County, he that knows that thing and conceals it is a 
traitor to his country’s interests. I find myself wholly 
unable to form any conjecture of what fact or facts, real 
or supposed, you speak. I am flattered with the regard 
you manifest for me, but I do hope that on 
mature reflection you will view the public in- 
terest as of paramount consideration and 
therefore let the worst come. 

“T wish an answer to this, and you are at 
liberty to publish both if you choose.” 

He never got an answer, and the genitle- 
man stopped his hinting. 
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N another occasion, after Lincoln had made a very 
O able speech, sustaining the Whigs against their great 
rival of those days, the Democrats, a prominent Demo- 
crat—who had once been a Whig and had gone over to 
the other side—angered by Lincoln’s arguments, pro- 
ceeded to answer him in a condescending manner. “ The 
young man would have to be taken down,” he said, “he 
was assuming too much. He was sorry but he would have 
to do it.” 

He was a much older man than Lincoln. He was able 
and prosperous, owning the best house in Springfield and 
the only one which carried a lightning rod. Lincoln, in- 
dignant, at the patronizing tone of his opponent, an- 
swered him. : 

“The gentleman announced that the young man would 
have to be taken down,” he said. “It is for my fellow 
citizens, not for me, to say whether I am to be 
up or down. I desire to live, and I desire place 
and distinction; but I would rather die than, like 
the gentleman, live to see the day that I would 
change my politics for an office worth $3,000 a 
year and then feel compelled to erect a lightning 
rod to protect a guilty conscience 
from an offended God.” 

Whig Springfield and Sangamon 
County went wild over the reply, 
and the gentleman for the rest of 
his life never appeared in a _ po- 
litical group that somebody did 
not say “ Lightning Rod.” 

Lincoln’s skill in mak- 
ing his political enemies a 
ridiculous sometimes Jed 
him a little far. He was 
frequently merciless when 
he found he could tease a 
political opponent. Once 
he narrowly escaped ruin- 
ing his_ political 
future by indulging 
this propensity. 

Among the Dem- 
ocratic officials of 
the State in 1842 
was James Shields, a 
quick-tempered‘Irish- 
man, courageous but 
vain and over-confi- 
dent—just the kind 
of game that Lincoln loved to hunt. The Whigs at that mo- 
ment were very much disturbed because the Democratic 
officials had decided that State taxes could not be paid 
in State bank notes but must be paid’ in silver. There 
was a reason for this. The State’s money had greatly 
depreciated, largely because of the extravagant schemes 
for self-improvement that the legislature had voted in its 
recent session—schemes in which Lincoln had taken his 
full part. The State officers did not propose to be paid 
in depreciated currency. The Whigs contended that this 
was disloyal, and Lincoln attacked the order in a letter 
to the local Whig paper, signed “ Aunt Rebecca.” In 
this letter he ridiculed Shields’ swagger and vanity. 


HIELDS was furious at being selected as the target 

for ‘Democratic policies. The matter, however, might 
have passed off without any serious consequences if two 
young ladies in the town—one of whom, Mary Todd, after- 
wards became Lincoln’s wife—had not seized this oppor- 
tunity to poke still further fun at Shields. He was a gal- 
lant man—-too gallant, so the young ladies of Springfield 
thought—and under the same signature that Lincoln 
had used, “ Aunt Rebecca,” they sent several letters to 
the paper. 

When Shields read these, his anger knew no bounds. 
He was going to challenge the man that was guilty of 
them, and demanded his name from the editor. The 
editor, not willing to bring the young ladies into the 
trouble, appealed to Lincoln. “Give him my name,” Lin- 
coln said, “and in no case that of the girls.” 

Without approaching Lincoln as to whether or not he 
really was the author of the articles, Shields wrote an 
angry letter, demanding a “full, positive and absolute 
retraction of all offensive allusions,’ as well as an apology 
for what he declared were insults. Unless this was 
forthcoming at once, then Lincoln must take the con- 
sequences, which of course meant a duel. 

Lincoln was calm enough. He sent back word that since 
Shields had not taken the trouble to ask him whether or 
no he was the author of the articles, had not pointed out 
what was offensive in them, and had threatened conse- 
quences, he could not answer: that he must either withdraw 
this note or submit a challenge. Shields was altogether too 
angry to withdraw, and a challenge was forthcoming. 

According to the usage, this left with Lincoln, the 
challenged party, the choice of weapons, position, time 
and place. He promptly laid them down. In read- 
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ing them, remember that Shields was a little man, with 
a reach of arm that went with his height; that Lincoln 
was six feet four, with an unusually long arm: 

“First. Weapons: Cavalry broadswords of the largest 
size, precisely equal in all respects, and such as now used 
by the cavalry company at Jacksonville. 

“Second. Position: A plank ten feet long, and from 
nine to twelve inches broad, to be firmly fixed on edge, on 
the ground, as the line between us, which neither is to pass 
his foot over on forfeit of his life. Next a line drawn on 
the ground on either side of said plank and parallel with 
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watchers saw lying in the bottom of one of the boats what 
seemed to be a bloody figure. Beside him sat friends, one 
of them with a big fan which he was diligently plying. 
There was great excitement on the shore as to whether 
it was Lincoln or Shields that was wounded. But as the 
boat drew up they saw the supposed man was a big log 
covered with a red flannel shirt; and that Lincoln and 
Shields, both of them sound, were heartily enjoying the 
joke played on the crowd. 

It was a lucky escape for Lincoln. “I didn’t intend 
to hurt Shields,’ he told one of his friends, “unless I 
did so clearly in 
self-defense. If _ it 
had been necessary, 
I could have split 








News of the duel spread quickly through Alton 


it, each at the distance of the whole length of the sword 
and three feet additional from the plank; -and the passing 
of his own such line by either party during the fight shall 
be deemed a surrender of the contest. 

“Third. Time: On Thursday evening at five o’clock, 
if you can get it so; but in no case to be at a greater dis- 
tance of time than Friday evening at five o’clock. 

“Fourth. Place: Within three miles of Alton, on the 
opposite side of the river (the Mississippi), the particular 
spot to be agreed on by you.” 

There was nothing to do but for Shields to accept; and 
indeed, in his temper, he asked nothing better. 

On the day set, the duelists with their seconds drove 
their old-fashioned buggies into Alton, broadswords 
rattling on the bottom. They promptly crossed the river 
to a sand bar belonging to the Missouri main land. 
Things looked very serious. The rumor that a duel was 
to be fought spread around Alton, and numbers of peo- 
ple came down to the banks and a few who could get 
skiffs started to row over to the scone. 

Lincoln was very grave. He made no jokes now. In- 
deed, some of his friends believed that he was beginning 
to be frightened, so quiet was he; but presently one of 
them saw him reach over and pick up one of the swords, 
draw it from its scabbard and feel along the weapon with 
his finger as a barber feels the edge of his razor. Then 
rising, he stretched out his long arm and clipped off a 
twig from a high branch above his head. There was not 
a man in the party who could reach anywhere near that 
twig, and the absurdity of that long-reaching fellow 
fighting thus with Shields, who could walk under his arm, 
almost drove his seconds into hysterics. 


HE plank had been set, the lines drawn, when sud- 
denly from across the Mississippi, there appeared a 
group of influential friends and acquaintances of both 
They had heard rumors of what was going on, 
and realizing what a tragedy might come from it, had 
hastened to Alton, arriving just in the nick of time. Tak- 
ing Shields aside, by dint of persuasion and argument 
they induced him to withdraw his first note. After that 
it was easy to adjust the trouble “ with honor to all con- 
cerned”; and it was not long before the duelists were 
on their way home, chatting pleasantly. 
The party did not come back to the Illinois shore, how- 
ever, without playing a practical joke on the crowd that 
had gathered on the banks. As they approached, the 


men. 





him from the crown 
of his head to the 
end of his back- 
bone.” It was a 
good lesson for him 
—one that he 
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: needed. He _ never 
got over being 


ashamed of the af- 
fair and when _ it 
was mentioned his 
friends noted that 
he was very quick 
to divert attention 
by telling a_ story 
that led into some 
other direction. And 
never in his later 
history do we find 
him provoking an 
antagonist. by ridi- 
cule in his early 
merciless way. 

The episode had a 
bearing, he — soon 
found, on his polit- 
ical fortunes. He 
had refused reelec- 
tion to the legisla- 
ture in 1840, think- 
ing that the time 
had come when he 
might take the next 
step upward in his 
political career, that is, seek an election to Congress. 
There was every reason for him to believe that he would 
be successful. His popularity, particularly in his own 
county, was great, he was becoming throughout the State 
inore and more a favorite for serious political discussions. 
His friends were warm and sympathetic with his ambi- 
tion, and so in 1842 he tried for the nomination. 

UT he was not the only man in the Whig party that 

wanted the nomination to Congress. There were 
two other candidates, intimate friends of his—Edward J. 
Baker and John J. Hardin. Both of them were men of 
honor, popular in their community, excellent lawyers. 
Here was a new test for Lincoln. What would he do now 
that he had friends as rivals? Would he sacrifice them 
to his ambition? Could he keep his ambition and keep 
his friends? How was a man to act in such a situation? 
Lincoln soon discovered how serious a trial he had before 
him—a trial which was going to prove just how staunch 
his loyalty was, just how genuine his honor. 

In the first move in the campaign in 1842, he lost; that 
is, he was defeated by his own Sangamon delegation, 
Baker being selected in his place. One reason for his 
defeat was that he was a duellist. Public opinion was 
severe against the practice, which still prevailed in some 
parts of the country and which right thinking people 
were doing their utmost to entirely destroy. Lincoln was 
not at all embittered by his friend’s success, but threw 
himself heartily into the campaign to elect him. When 
they came to the convention where the matter was decided, 
it was not Baker but the third in the trio, Hardin, who 
was nominated. Lincoln took quick action. There were 
three of them, all wanting to go to Congress. Why 
should they not take turns? And he asked that the con- 
vention put itself on record as favoring Baker—not him- 
self, notice, but Baker—for the next session, that of 1844. 
This was quickly done, although Hardin’s friends resented 
the manoeuvre. It made a second term for their candi- 
date out of the question. , 

In 1844 Lincoln did not present himself but worked 
as persistently for Baker as he would have done for him- 
self. Baker was elected, and almost at once Lincoln be- 
gan to lay the foundation for his own nomination in 1846. 
He had convinced himself that the principle of “turn 
about is fair play” applied to this case. Baker’s friends 
had accepted it. He had rather taken it for granted 

(Continued on page 43) 
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la OU really think I 

could trust them 

y with the Sopwith?” 

“You say yourself 

they can fly, and [ll vouch for 

their being reliable. In fact, my 

dear fellow, if by chance any of 

you hed to land half-way, I'd be 

more anxious about you’ than 
them.” 

Captain Addinsel gave a little 
deprecatory cough to soften the 
lack of compliment in this re- 
mark, but Lieutenant Twyford 
only laughed. 

“Don’t apologize,” he said. “I 
know when it comes to jungles, 
I'm only—What’s that they call 
it?—a tenderfoot, while they - 





“ Exactly. They're seasoned 
scouts.” 

“Well, I daresay they’re safe 
enough. Suppose we break the 


news to them?” 

“ Righto.” And Captain Addin- 
sel forthwith sent a messenger to 
summon the two leaders of the 
Uganda Troop. 

Once again fortune was favor- 
ing the scouts. As school was re- 
opening in two weeks, their holiday 
at the coast was over. They had 
already reached Mombasa _pre- 
paratory to taking the train for 
home. But now their sorrow at 
the prospect of leaving was being 
lessened by the promise of a new 
adventure on the way. 

Just a week back there had 
arrived from England one Lieu- 
tenant Twyford, R.A.F., with a pilot in charge of 
two flying machines. One was a Handley-Page lim- 
ousine built to hold twelve at least; the other a Sop- 
with two-seater. Both were destined for government 
service at Nairobi and were due to arrive not later 
than a certain date. But no sooner had the men landed 
than the pilot fell ill. To pass the time, while waiting, 
Lieutenant Twyford taught the scouts the elements of 
flying. 

“Plucky chaps,” he had confided to Captain Addinsel 
after their first day. “And keen! They know how to 
fly already, that chap Marshall particularly.” 

“Yes, he’s seen a little of it before.” 

“You know,” went on the Lieutenant, “if it’s agree- 
able all round, I’d be glad to run them up to Nairobi 
in the Handley-Page. Think they'd like it?” 

“Rather!” Captain Addinsel’s voice rang with con- 
viction. 

And so it was at first arranged. But the days passed, 
and the pilot grew worse. Soon it was a question of 
how the Sopwith was to reach Nairobi on the date it 
was due to arrive. It was their friend, the Captain, who 
had suggested trusting it to the scout leaders. 

As they came now in response to his summons and he 
put the matter before them, their eyes shone. 

“Gee! sir!” Bradley Marshall addressed the 
tenant. “ You're some sport to let us fly the thing.” 

“Oh! thats all right. Very glad to. Only remember 
you'll have to follow me, keep me in sight all the way. 
No roaming the air on your own.” 

“Sure.” They both promised. 


Lieu- 


HEREFORE next morning at five o'clock they set out 

to the great field outside Mombasa. Early as it was a 
crowd had already gathered to wave farewell to the Uganda 
Troop. There was Henri almost weeping, because he 
must be left behind; Captain Addinsel with a score of 
naval officers and seamen, besides a host of multi-colored 
natives to whom the boys had become familiar during 
their trip. 

As they put on their helmets and buttoned close the 
collars of their leather coats, Lieutenant Twyford issued 
his last instructions. 

“We'll fly side by side. Watch out for my signals. 
If there’s to be a ‘ write-off’”—he used the word coined 
in the war to mean a crash—*“ I'd like to be in at the 
funeral. Of course there won't be, but remember no 
beetling home when you sight Nairobi. Ill land first and 
direct you. Now I’m going to fade out. When I’m away, 
you get up.” 


With a final smile and a hand-wave he was off. They 














The machine tore across the grass 


By Capt. A. P. Corcoran 


Illustrated by Clyde Forsythe 


watched him and his load of hallooing scouts rise from 
the ground. Then in they hopped in their own cock-pit, 
Marshall behind at the controls, Meade in front as 
observer. They taxied along the ground amid the cheers 
of the crowd, and: having attained sufficient speed, Bradley 
pulled the joy-stick. Slowly the airship began to rise 
from the earth, Meade unreeling the wireless aerial as 
they went. 

“Go to the right and keep a distance of two hundred 
yards,” signalled the Handley-Page which was already 
some six thousand feet up. 


HE little Sopwith soared, and now the two boys 
could see their companions waving hands from the 
windows of the limousine. 

Above them was blue sky; around them white clouds 
floated; below them lay the earth veiled in a pinkish, 
transparent mist. They could see the shadows of trees 
and men showing black on its surface. And through its 
heart cut the iron thread of the narrow-gauge Uganda 
railway. 

“Great, isn’t it?” Meade spoke through the local phone 
te Marshall. 

The other answered with a delighted nod of the head. 

For a while they sailed in silence through the sparkling 
air to the vibrating tick-tick of the machine. Below the 
contour of the country was slowly changing. Now they 
were nearing the precipitous passes of the Great Rift 
Valley where the railroad itself rises to a height of some 
eight thousand feet above sea level. Gradually the air 
grew colder and became “bumpy.” The air-ship seemed 
to be sailing through cross-currents. The blue of the sky 
next turned to dull purple, and the sun, which had been 
striking sparks from the polished edge of the struts, 
vanished completely from view. The clouds below grew 
dun-colored and almost opaque. Through them the boys 
could catch only infrequent glimpses of the earth. And 
now they began to encounter light lumps of fog in which for 
some seconds they would lose sight of the Handley-Page. 

“Go down to four thousand feet,” came the order to 
them presently. 

They descended, but conditions below were not more 
favorable. Here the lumps of fog had diffused into an 
enveloping mist which grew denser and more blinding 
every minute. 

“Pretty thick stuff ahead,” Meade spoke to Marshall 


through the ’phone. 

“Yeh. Regular potato soup,” 
Bradley answered, as he _ poked 
the Sopwith’s nose into a thick 
rainy cloud. 

Soon they were right in the 
center of it, and now indeed they 
felt completely cut off from the 
heavens: and earth too. They lost 
all sense of horizon. They could 
get no glimpse of sun or soil. Ajj 
that met Bradley’s view was a 
vague outline of Meade’s head and 
the two rear struts of the center 
section. A great white blanket 
utterly enveloped them, and 
through it they sailed for some 
twenty minutes lost to all the uni- 
verse but each other. 


A T the end of that time the fog 
grew gradually thin. Now 
they could glimpse through it 
vague flashes of earth and sky. At 
the end of a half-hour they were 
out of it, and the air was clear and 
sparkling as in the morning. 

They looked about. Blue sky 
above; flat brown earth below, and 
around them floating flecks of white 
cloud. But their companion, the 
Handley-Page! Where was she? 

“Great Jerusalem!” ejaculated 
Meade. “ We’ve lost the others.” 

Peer around as they would, 
they could get no sign or sight of 
the limousine. 

“Tl try the wireless,” Jim told 
Bradley through the ’phone. 

He worked at the key; stopped 
to listen; worked again, and paused. No answer 
came to him through the air. 

“This is a fine mess,” Marshall addressed him. 
*Got any idea where we are?” 

“Not a glimmer,” Meade yeplied. “ Didn’t you 
keep on the course Lieutenant Twyford told you—dead 
West?” 

“Sure I did, until we hit that fog, and then the compass 
began to do a shimmy—went spinning and_ shivering 
around.” 

“Great scott! Then 
thousand feet and try to find 
familiar.” 

They swooped down. Great plains stretched around 
them, rolling grass-lands of a hundred varying shades 
of green, edged with purple hills on the horizon. As 
they came lower, they could distinguish roaming com- 
panies of giraffes and hartebeests and zebras blackening 
the earth with their shifting shadows. As Bradley steered 
clese to the ground, Meade seized a telescope, and began 
to scan its surface. 

“A caravan,” he called presently. 
ably direct us.” . 

As they swooped still lower, he kept on looking at 
this sign of human help at hand. Then suddenly he gave 
a shout, half of dismay. : 

“Look, Brad. Look.” Through the telephone he 
directed the other’s gaze, never shifting his own eyes 
from the spot. 

Below was a small wagon drawn by two oxen in 
front of which stood a white man in missionary dress. 
Behind him two black boys were huddled in terror. 
and before him were four huge, dark-brown leopards, 
toward which he was waving a long cow whip. The ani- 
mals were no more than fifty yards from the caravan, 
and here they paced to and fro, lashing themselves into 
fury, and working up their courage to attack. Whenever 
one stopped in his stride and ventured a step nearer, the 
white man would flick him with his whip. It was seem- 
ingly his only weapon, but it served the double and 
opposed purpose of holding them off for a time and also 
rousing them to greater anger. It was only a question of 
moments when their rage would conquer their fear, and 
then a question of seconds until the ‘man and boys would 
be torn and killed. 

“What can we do?” Meade called through the telephone. 

“Tl fix them,” cried Marshall in reply. 

Turning the nose of his machine toward the leopards 
he shot earthward at full throttle. So absorbed were they 
in their prey they failed to notice him. Fifty feet from 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Heavy white canvas; brown leather and 
rubber reinforcements. Smooth soles; 
corrugated or suction soles. This is only 
one of the many Keds for boys and &irls; 


others for grown-ups. 


Shoes like the feet of a savage 


Torn apart by 
machine 


Every day or two a few 
Keds are tested as they 
are finished. Each shoe is 
entirely stripped apart by 
machinery and a gauge 
measures the great 
strength that is necessary 
to pull them apart. This 
is one. reason why Keds 
are such husky shoes. 


ee ware ry > a 
eer -" 


T you went barefoot for a 
thousand years, Nature 
would slowly toughen and 
strengthen your feet. 


Year by year the skin on the 
soles of your feet would grow 
tough and rubbery until it was 
nearly half an inch thick—like 
the feet of a savage. 


These Keds are made to give 
all the freedom of bare feet with 
just the protection Nature would 
provide. 

Rubber soles that are thick enough 
to make walking easy—but springy 
and soft. Canvas that is close and 
fine and tough, but cool and light 
weight. Reinforcements like sinews to 
give added strength. And in the great 





vulcanizers the rubber and the canvas 
practically grow together. 

With these Keds you will find you 
can run faster, you can walk farther 
and be lighter on your feet than ever 
before. Keds are right for every kind 
of game or sport and for hard every- 
day wear. 

There are other kinds of Keds, too 
—high ones, low ones, brown, black 
and white. Some with suction soles. 


- You can get the style you wish at your 


dealer’s. If he does not have them he 
can secure them for you. 

The largest rubber company in the 
world makes Keds—the United States 
Rubber Company. The name Keds is 
on each pair. Be sure that your 
shoes are Keds. 


United States Rubber Company 
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Keds 


Not all canvas rubber-soled 
shoes are Keds. Keds are made 
only by the United States 
Rubber Company. Look for 
the name Keds on the shoes. 
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Scouting Section of BOYS’ LIFE 


e By James A. Wilder 
Chief Sea Scout 





Two in One 
EASCOUTING puts into play all a land scout has 


learned. The patrol (or crew) now becomes very 

important. Crews stick together and being organ- 

ized to do so, can establish a “ social unit’ wher- 
ever they happen to land. The Skipper is umpire, guide, 
the blue print of the plan. The coxswain is the foreman 
of the working gang, and the thing we set forth to build 
is an ideal—that of a well rounded out character for each 
man in the crew. To form character we must test out the 
rudimentary good and bad qualities of a seascout; try 
him, weigh him, help him, push, urge—and then, as we 
say, “throw him into deep water” to see what he is 
made of. The billet system, which makes each seascout 
the “ managing director” of a (small) department, gives 
the skipper a chance to try him out—and the seascout 
to make good. 

No swifter means exists whereby we may try out the 
souls of boys and men than a ship or boat. That’s why, 
with seamanship, the seagoing activities of the seascouts 
are so valuable as character makers. 

Camping is wonderful—boats are too—but take both 
together and the partnership is hard to beat. 

Sea Camping 
HIS is the Schooner class in 
Seascouting and corresponds in 
rank to Life Scout activities on 

Py Py shore. When 18 seascouts pass the 
schooner requirements —- compass, 
buoyage, weather, life saving, etc., 
they are ready to have navy boats 
as many, up to four, as there are boats’ 
These boats are 24-foot whale- 
boats, usually fitted out with oars, boathooks, painters, 
tillers, and (lately) spars and sails. It is assumed that 
these boats, say two for a ship of 18 tons (18 seascouts) 
are soon to be launched in due form and are now lying 
hauled up in the shipyard, on cradles, 





Makeshif Cradle 


loaned them, 
crews to handle them. 


Caulking and Painting 

Caulking tools can be made by the shipsmith at his 
forge in the manual training school or on the village 
blacksmith’s anvil. For a caulking mallet use any old 
mallet, but the regulation shape is like this: This tool 
can also be home made, of hardwood with iron rings or 
ferrules at each end, The caulk or baste is oakum, 
tarred, and the knack of driving it home snugly can be 





LOSS © 


OR the boy who is sensible, cross country 
one of the most pleasant 
possible. 
will give him the vigor and vitality necessary to 

carry him through the confining work of winter. The exercise 
itself is general, with no excessive strain upon one muscle or 
set of muscles. 

Although safe and without the element of competition, long- 
distance wheeling furnishes enough conflict with physical 
forces to please the most sport-loving boy. But strong as 
are its recommendations on the physical side, cross-country 
bicycle-riding offers much more. In no other way can the 
boy obtain such an interesting and comprehensive view of his 
own country. Travel by train or automobile does not provide 
the same close contact with the outdoors and with people at 
their work. Cross-country walking shares some of these ad- 
vantages, but suffers because of the comparative shortness of 
the distances which cgn be covered on foot. The pedestrian 
cannot hope to accomplish in three days what the wheelman 
can do in one. The range of the cross-country bicyclist is 
great. 

Before attempting a cross-country trip, the bicyclist should 
be very sure that he is in physical trim. A season of riding, 
including frequent trips of from ten to fifty miles, is none too 
great preparation. An excellent test of the wheelman’s en- 
durance is to make two trips, on consecutive days, each a 
quarter to a half as far again as he intends to ride in any 
one day of his real cross-country journey. For the boy of 
fifteen or so, fifty miles is a good day’s average. He should 
never make more than eighty. 


bicycling is 
and profitable recreations 
The active life outdoors in sun and wind 


N laying out the route, remember that the actual distance 

travelled is sure to exceed the distances given in or found 
from road maps. In determining the route, pay more atten- 
tion to what can be learned about prevailing winds than to 
hills and sand. Avoid large cities, it is generally wise to plan 
to spend the night in a small city or village. The daily ex- 
pense, exclusive of bicycle repairs, should be a matter of con- 
sultation with one’s parents. 

The cyclst should plan an early start each day. Half-past 
six is none too early to be on the road. If all goes well, he 
probably will cover twenty-five miles by ten. The first five 
will generally be easy, the next ten very hard, and the rest 
of the day’s run of no difficulty. In midsummer it is well to 
do little riding between ten and two Then through the 
afternoon and perhaps into the early evening the “going will 
be good.” It is in the early morning and late afternoon that 
the joy of riding will be keenest. 

Eat moderately and wisely, never when hot and tired, and 
always rest a few minutes after any meal, and at least three- 
quarters of an hour after the noon meal. Drink plenty of 
ride is over, but little at other times. 


water after the day's 

















Putty comes next, and, after a 


picked up in any shipyard. and 7 
Then painting. Sea- 


day to dry and harden, sandpapering. 

















The boats being dry and the crew ready with 
schooner clearance papcrs, the flotilla is launchel wirh 


or without ice cream and cake; but if you want luck 
do it in the old seagoing way. Do it in style! Let you 
backers know you have achiered something. Make a 
noise like success! Get the prettiest, nicest girl in town 
to name the flotilla—and—next! 


Boat Camping 
HE Skipper and his Junior get out the chart and 
decide where the ship is bound. The course is ap- 
pioved by the Portmaster and the Pilot—and then come 
preparations for the * voyage.” 

These boats behave well in most any 
on an even keel with weight amidships. 
sometimes in good weather when a litle down by the 
head—but you Schoonermen have not yet earned your 
triple stripes—sail is solemnly forbidden to you as yet 
by our National Council.) : 

Here is a list of things for one boat, ready for a week. 
end river cruise under oars. 

Lanyards, rowlocks, bow and stern painters, two boat- 


weather, when 
(They sail better 





scout whalers are painted “blue and tan.” The body of the hooks, ten oars, hand bilge pump, metal tube to contain 
boat is tan or tawny (khaki) and the color is made of Raw chart, flagstaff, schooner flags, rudder, three tillers (seat 
Umber, White and Black (or yellow ochre and black with cushions and covers—home made), 
burnt Sienna). Match your uniforms—this is a very hard steering ropes for use with rudder- 
color to get and must be cautiously mixed. Get the village yoke, stretchers, thwarts, small an- 
painter to help you. A ready mixed khaki is safer but gives chor and anchor chain, two boat N core 
our painter (No. 7) no chance to display his skill as a buckets. Boat box (2 ft. 6 in. x 1 as 
mixer. The gunwale and sheer strake is painted dark  ft.), containing sounding | lead and 
blue, also any “trimmings” in 2 the boat. We usu- line, some tools and materials for re- 
ally leave the inside Navy gray or lead color. pairing a stove boat, fog horn, Na- 
ss tional flag for camp use, running 
lantern, fenders, tarpaulin (for cover 
in case of rain) and water tnd Caddtorg bon 
barecas, boat clock and _ boat 
iN compass. Block and tackle and a hand pump are a 
5 comfort. 
23 46 , — _— 
on The 24-foot whaler will carry ten persons, no more, 
and their cover and food stores for a week end. Even 
this must be cut down as far as reasonable. 
= Seabags: These are stowed under thwarts, clear of 
. ; bilge. The cook-box (wangan) with what provisions it 
3 is to carry is stowed under the stern sheets. Pans, dutch- 
a #/ oven and iron pipes (5 ft. 6 in. % in. gas pipe) are laid 
/,| ‘ and wedged in along the keelson, and the staves are 





An occasional bit of lemon-juice will relieve thirst. It is the 
wise rider who saves his strength by walking up steep hills— 
over-exertion may effect the heart and may strain the delicate 
ligaments of the ankle. Be careful in descending hills. Do 
not take the feet from the pedals, and have the bicycle well 
under control all the time. Sand or gravel must be expected 
at the bottom. 


LTHOUGH the boy who is interested in cross-country 
wheeling is expected to know how to ride a bicycle, he 
may not realize the importance of a continuous pressure on 
the pedals. As each pedal begins to descend, the foot comes 


down hard. That pushing should be continued until the 
other pedal has come to the top and begun to receive its 
pressure. 

Pleasant wheeling is impossible without a good bicycle. 


The boy who is not large enough to use a bicycle with wheels 
twenty-eight inches in diameter should think seriously before 
attempting cross-country riding. 

For the twenty-eight-inch wheel, the frame should be twenty- 
two inches. If the boy whose size approaches adult attempts 
to ride a bicycle of lower frame, he 
will find himself under a_ serious 
handicap. His endurance will be 
affected by his inability to ride with 
his body practically upright. Much 
weariness will be saved the cross 
country rider if his bicycle 
has a spring frame. 















Be careful in 
the selection of 
the crank hanger. 
By all means, let 
it be of the one- 
piece’ kind. A 
poor crank-hang- 
er causes more vexation than any other faulty part, tires not 
excepted. Individual preference will very largely determine 
the choice of tires. Of course they must be of good quality. 
One very good plan is to start equipped with single tubes, 
but with a pair of butt-end inners carried in reserve, to be 
used when the original casing receives its first severe puncture. 

To insert the inner tube, remove the tire, split for a few 
inches its under side, cut on the valve, and with the help of 
a stout cord coax the new inner tube into position. Make 
the hole ‘necessary for the new valve. Close the opening in 
what has now become the outer tube by lacing it with a cord 
through holes an inch apart, punched half an inch from the 
slit. Cement the tire into place. It is seldom worth while 
on cross-country trips to attempt permanent repair of punc- 
tures in single tubes. Temporarily, a leak may be stopped 
by the use of electrician’s tape, or plugs reinforced by tape. 





Choose the saddle with as much care as you would a 
pair of shoes; fit'is no more important in one case than 
in another For hard journeys, most persons will find a 


hard leather one the most comfortable. Adjust it with care. 
Use some kind of rat-trap pedals, with roomy leather toe-clips. 
Adjust the clip carefully, so that the ball of the foot will 
rest on the pedal, and so that the foot is not held tightly 


ruising 
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enough to prevent its slipping loose in case of accident. 

Use an all-steel chain; packing causes more friction than 
it prevents under road use. A coaster brake will save a 
surprisingly large amount of energy. For about double the 
cost of an ordinary coaster brake, a two-speed brake can 
be purchased. By back-pedaling once, the gear is thrown out; 
by back-pedaling twice, a low gear is thrown in. ‘The advan- 
tage of this for hilly country is evident. There is on the 
market a triple-geared brake, but for most purposes the double- 
geared one will be found sufficient. If, however, the double 
or triple-geared brake is not used, do not choose a bicycle 
geared above eighty-four. 

Select the accessories with as much care as the bicycle 
itself. An acetylene light should be carried, chosen for its 
light weight and large carbide cup, rather than for finish or 
great brilliance. When riding at night over stony, unfre- 
quented roads, the lamp may well be attached to a bracket 


fastened to the “ head ’’—in other words, in front of the 

name-plate. 
GOOD cyclometer is a necessity rather than a _ luxury. 
The “ trip-record ” kind is the most satisfactory. Into a 


specially made bracket attached to the other side of the 
front hub slip a cheap nickel watch. <A timepiece is necessary, 
and if carried in plain view will save much bother. 

Tire-bells give the most effective warning, and leave the 
handle bars clear, except for the string. Of course carry all 
necessary tools; their kind and number will be determined 
by the make of bicycle. A foot-pump, strapped low in the 
diamond, will save more bother than it will cause, Carry 
plenty of good lubricating oil. 

If the rider expects to encounter dusty roads, 
provide himself with an extra can and a supply of kerosene 
for application to choked and gummed bearings. Kerosene 
is better than gasoline because it lubricates as well as cleans. 
These accessories, together with toothbrush and small comb, 
both wrapped securely in oiled silk, can be carried in two 
ordinary tool-bags strapped to the frame. 

The cyclist should wear light woolen underwear, knicker- 
bockers, medium-weight woolen stockings, bicycle shoes, a 
jersey, and a light cap with a broad vizor. Strapped to his 
back, or carefully tied behind the saddle, he should carry @ 
skeleton coat, in which is wrapped a change of underclothing 
and stockings, pajamas and clean handkerchiefs, Everything 
that the rider carries in his pockets should be wrapped 12 
oiled silk. No further baggage is necessary if the cyclist does 
not stay overnight in large cities. 

Only to the sensible boy does cross-country 
anything. To the rider who is physically unprepared, of 
who will not refuse to overdo, this sport will work a positive 
injury. In any case, before starting, the boy should have 
considered the project thoroughly, and should be guided by 
the advice of experienced bicyclists, 


he should 
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A summer shower and then—the sunshine on a wet, slippery 
pavement. 

Vacuum Cup Autobilt Bicycle Tires on your wheel and then— ] 
safety no matter how treacherous the going. VACUUM CUP 

Automobile tires scaled down to bicycle size, with the same reputation Oh 
for long service, fine looks, and trouble-free performance enjoyed 
by the Vacuum Cup Tires'on your dad’s car. 

Let your dealer show you this season’s Pennsylvania line. See the [F 


four handsome treads and inspect the quality. ‘The prices are STURDY STUD 
what you expect to pay for what you ought to have. 
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Ride a Bicyte PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY OF AMERICA, Inc. 
A> “ JEANNETTE, PA. 
Branches and Service Agencies Throughout the United States and Canada 
Export Dept., Woolworth Bldg., New York City 
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EXT morning I was roused by the clatter 
of dishes over the stove where Ray, who 
was cook for the day, was blowing on 
the fire. All the rest of the gang were 

gone, but I could hear sounds of splashing from 
Bonnahah Pool. 

“Why not cook breakfast outside?” I asked 
Ray, while I was lacing my shoe. 

“Misty,” he said, saving his breath for fire 
blowing. 

Sure enough, when I went out, the whole Bon- 
nahah Plateau was enveloped with fog so thick 
that I couldn’t see anything except one or two of 
the scrubby trees. I made my way to the spring 
and spruced up a bit. The cold water refreshed 
me, but made me chillier than ever. sefore break- 
fast was ready, however, the fog lifted in the 
center, broke up slowly, and floated away in 
wreaths or spirals, leaving the rocks, the spruce 
needles, and even the tent, covered with little 
water jewels that glittered in the early morning 
sun, 

Ray lugged a pail of oatmeal out of the tent 
and set it down gingerly on a rock. 

* Oatmeal and canned cow for breakfast,” he 
informed us. * Coffee and bacon, too.” 

Ted Stanton eyed the pail of oatmeal suspi- 
ciously. “ Did you cook this oatmeal in a double 
boiler?” 

“No, but I put in an awful lot of water so it 
wouldn’t burn.” 

‘I should say you did. This looks more like 
soup than oatmeal, and look here, all scorched 
along the bottom and sides. Wow! what a mess!” 

“ Well, what's the matter?” Ray spoke in an 
injured voice. “ We can't all be natural cooks like 
Skiff. Anyhow, the burning will give it a nutty 
flavor, and it goes down easier when it’s thin.” 

“Nutty is right,” Ted growled. “But not the 
way you mean it. I’m going to take my oatmeal 
in a cup and drink it like I would coffee. Pass 
the condensed cow. Oh, Landy Lou! What's hap- 
pened to the milk? The cow that gave this must 
have had water on the knee, or else she cried in the 
milk bucket. What did you do to the milk, Ray?” 

“*Well, I diluted it some,” Ray confessed. “I 
guess I got too much water in, but I didn't mean 
to. I dipped pretty deep in the pool, too, so 
there may be a few pebbles and a little mud in 
the milk, but that won't matter. That’ll just make 
the oatmeal taste crisp.” 

Breakfast wasn’t so bad after all. Even with 
bacon burnt, soupy oatmeal, and milk tasting like 
“crisp” white dishwater, at least the coffee was 
good, except that it was stone cold. Besides, you 
expect some meals to be fizzles when you are out 
camping. If you could only take a gas range, a 
coal stove, 2 cook book, a roomful of pots and 
dishes, and your mother to boss things, maybe 
all meals on a hike would be perfect; but that’s 
impossible, and I think that a fellow who can't eat 
burnt oatmeal once in a while without grouching 
had better stay in the city. 
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ED SKIFF and I hurried down to the donkeys 

after breakfast, for we wanted to get back 

early with provisions so that we could play a certain game 
that Tom had planned for the afternoon. 

That was certainly a glorious hike Ted an@ I had that 
morning, with the burros trotting ahead of us down the trail, 
empty duffle bags flapping, with the sunlight filtering through 
the pine branches far above our heads, with silent gray camp 
birds flitting over us, or Fremont squirrels startling us with 
their chatter, which sounded exactly like the noise a wooden 
alarm clock would make. The trail would lead straight ahead 
for a hundred yards; then reverse abruptly on some switch- 
back and lead in the opposite direction for a block or two, 
so that we made our way down the mountain by a‘ series of 
zigzags. The telephone line from the station led straight 
down the mountain, intersecting our trail on every level. We 
crossed Roaring Fork on the two-log bridge, and hit the road 
at exactly eight-thirty. 

“Whist, mon,” Ted grinned. “It do be easier to come 
down from Sky Island than to go up I'm thinking Sam‘l 
won't get the chance to go back to Spruce Park leaving us 
just a package of pancake flour.” 

“What did you tell your dad to bring?” 

“I told him we would starve if he didn’t bring stuffed 
olives, Saratoga chips, peanut butter, a lot of bread wrapped 
so it won't get crusty, a ham, a slab or two of bacon, some 
weenies for tonight, flour, sugar, coffee, cocoa, p-peaches, 
p-prunes, p-pears, p-pineapple, tapioca, chip beef, spuds, onions, 
tuna fish, beans, and a pair of pincers to pull nails out of 
our shoes and to lift things off the fire. But then,” reflectively, 
“TIT was in a hurry, so I suppose I forgot all the important 
things. Also, Il. emphasized the fact that we had three burros 
and wanted to load ‘em chuck up full with things to eat, and 
that I was saving gne whole burro for just three things 
sweet chocolate, raisins, and hard candy. Sam’'l told me he 
thought we were trying to kill our dads with an expense 
account, but I reminded him how hard we had all worked 
this summer making the tourists comfortable, so he gave in. 
Hark, my son. Do I not hear the footsteps of a Ford ap- 
proaching up the Fork Ilill, or is it only the gasping of a 
grizzly in deadly combat with a chipmunk?” 





_ was the first. Grizzlies don’t fight chipmunks. The 
chippies won't let ‘em. Soon the delivery car 
came in sight, with Sam’'l Skiff and a clerk in the seat. 
Sam'l got down and questioned us about all our adventures. 
We told him, not even leaving out the floating ghost of the 
night before, with the rattle of bones and the clank of chains. 
“Huh!” he grunted. “ Didn’t think you boys were such 
babies and tenderfeet as to believe in ghosts. Don’t you 
know there must be an explanation of what you saw?” 
“Sure,” grinned Ted. “ But I think the explanations of 
ghosts is ghosts.” 
“Great guns,” 


Sam’l] snorted. ‘“‘Do you think ghosts are 
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crazy fools?, What would any sensible ghost be doing on a 
mountain top? Haunted houses and cemeteries fit ghosts, 
but up on top of a mountain—why, any stylish spooks would 
shudder at the thought.” 

“All right, dad,” Ted replied. ‘“ But how do you explain 
a floating white ball, and chains clanking when there is abso- 
lutely nothing there?” 

“That was for you to find out last night. Next time you 
get scared over nothing, you're coming home to mamma and 
papa. But I've got another mystery here. Keep this box 
right side up and pack it carefully. Open it about six tonight 
and guess who sent it. And here’s another package that you 
must absolutely not open until the second week, if you stick 
it out that long up here. How do these boxes of grub look? 
I thought you'd like them. I brought some extra camera films 
and some rope in case you needed them. Well, goodby. I've 
got to get back to the store. We're looking for you kids to 
back down and come home inside a week.” 

“Bet we don't,” Ted returned. “ Leastways, not until we 
finish up the grub. And if any of you get worried about us, 
just call up the fire lookout and the ranger can tell you. 
Starbuck is a pretty good sport.” 

On the trail back to Bonnahah, Ted was pretty silent, with 
giggles and snickers coming to the surface now and then. 
I thought maybe he was thinking about the good grub on 
our canaries, but no, it was something different. 

“Watch me,” he boasted. “I'm one supreme little ghost 
catcher, Iam. As a detective, I've got Sherlock Holmes look- 
ing like a lumberjack. Oh, if you fellows just knew as much 
about that ghost and the bones and the fetters clanking as 
I do, you'd hide your heads under some timberline trees and 
ery for shame.” 

Then he closed up like a clam, and for all my questions 
and prying, I could get no more out of him than I could out 
of a camp bird. 

We drove the burros across Bonnahah Plateau a little before 
eleven, and my, how the gang did gloat on that grub! _ It 
was all piled against the back of the tent in boxes and flour 
sacks, so much that it looked like a year’s supply. We put 
the mystery box and the surprise package on top of the pile, 
ready for that evening. 

“Now,” began Tom, when wa had finished, “we're going 
to have another race for an honor cube. Here's what we'll 
need for the contest—a bar of chocolate, a bag of raisins, 
a six-foot length of fishline and a hook apiece, and one of 
these little pieces of chalk.” Everybody got those? Here's 
the idea. It’s a cross country race down the trail, across 
Roaring Fork, and up Spruce Cone on the other side. Each 
of us has .o write his name with chalk on the cairn of Spruce 
Cone, and/each must catch a fish over seven inches long in 
Roaring Kork, either going or coming. First one back with 
his fish wins the cube. I'll draw a picture on the cube of 
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a coonskin cap with the tail attached, to rpre-. 
sent pioneering. Is it all clear?” 

**What if we can’t catch a trout?” Ray inter. 
posed. “ There’s lots of luck in fishing.” 

“If you can’t land one, come back to cam) by 
dark, anyhow. But fishing isn’t all luck. If it 
was, there would be no such animal as a good 
fisherman; he would just be a lucky one.” 


T the start of the race, everyone but myself 
sprinted off like scared jackrabbits. Nothing 
like that for me. I knew enough to go slow in 
a long distance run. When we had crossed Sky 
island to the trail and dipped below timber!line, 
I saw that most of the fellows had swerved off the 
path to follow the telephone line straight down, 
plunging through underbrush, tripping on kiuni- 
kinic carpets, and jumping over fallen trees. [| 
decided that was too strenuous for me, figuring 
out that if I ran steadily down the easy slope of 
the trail, I would be fairly fresh at the bottom 
for the steep climb up Spruce Cone. So I loped 
along steadily, arriving at the bottom almost as 
quickly as the others. 

As I crossed Roaring Fork, I could see three 
of the fellows whipping the pools with hastily 
cut willow fishing poles. Tom and Fred had ap- 
parently gone on, deciding to do their climbing 
before they caught their. trout. That plan seemed 
best to me, for fishing is usually better late in 
the afternoon. 

It was noon when I crossed Roaring Fork, and 
almost three before I reached Spruce Cone. The 
climb was steep, varied, and without a trail. 
Sometimes I had to force my way through regu 
lar thickets of quaking aspen, often the route lay 
over mossgrown rock slides, but most of the way 
was through second growth forest, where small 
pines, as thick as cornstalks in a cornfield, had 
grown up above the fallen logs of an earlier, fire 
killed forest. I can stand steep climbing, I enjoy 
rock work, and most kinds of cross-country hiking 
are not bad; but climbing through thick tree 
jungles and over fallen logs is the slowest, most 
uninteresting work there is. Spruce Cone was a 
steep little mountain, whose nose just barely rose 
above timberline, so that if The Sentinel was an 
island, Spruce Cone was just a rock jutting out 
of Forest Sea. 

When I scrawled my name with chalk on the 
topmost rock of the cairn, mine was the first 
name registered. Somehow or other, I had passed 
both Tom and Fred Tully ‘on the way up the 
mountain, so that I felt that with a little bit of 
luck with the trout, I might win the cube for 
myself. Maybe I didn't plunge and crash down 
that old mountain! I still felt fresh, and be- 
lieve me, I made the broad, timbered valley of 
Roaring Fork just leap up to meet me. I had a 
pool all figured out, where I knew the rainbow 
trout liked to lie under a mossy bank; so I fol- 
lowed the stream up from the bridge just in time 
to see Ray Price whip a ten-inch beauty out of 
the water into the pink orchids that grew along 


‘ed just in time to see Ray Price whip a ten-inch beauty out of the water the bank. 


“ Yowee;” he whooped, loud enough to scare 
the fish all the way down to Spruce Park. ‘Oh you speckled 
beauty! See him, Kenneth. I'll betcha I get up Spruce Cone 
and back to camp before you even get a nibble.” 

And he rushed off down the creek with his prize. It 
looked pretty good to me; showed there were fish there if I 
only had sense enough to catch them. I decided I didn't 
need a pole for the fishing I was going to do close to shore, 
so I contented myself with finding a nice quartette of fat 
grasshoppers in a sunny meadow of Mariposa lilies nearby. 
Then I threw myself cautiously down on the shady bank, tied 
the line about my wrist, and flipped Mr. Grasshopper right 
into the deepest, greenest waters. There was a rush, a big 
glossy rainbow split the still water and leaped into the air; 
then the water splashed back over him, leaving my hook bare. 
Wow! what a whopper that trout was! I judged him two 
feet long at least, and just prayed that the next time he 
jumped for my bait, the hook would get him good and tight. 


THINK I must have fished that hole for two hours steady, 
I trying every kind of a dodge I could think of to coax 
the whopper to bite once more, just once more. But not a 
bite, not a nibble, not even a three-inch minnow! The grass- 
hoppers soaked off and fell to pieces one after another, the 
sun went down behind Storm King, and still that pool was 
as empty and lifeless as a school room in summer. I tell you, 
it was discouraging. It’s bad enough not to catch anything; 
but to know that down there somewhere in the black water 1s 
a big rainbow, a Whopper, and to fish and fish for him 
without a bite—that is awful. 

At last I gave it up in disgust, and climbed the switch- 
back trail to Sky Island. I passed a party of tourists—two 
ladies and a pale young man with a misplaced eyebrow on his 
upper lip—who were eating supper on the Roaring Fork brideze. 
and who told me they were going to climb The Sentinel from 
Roaring “ Fawk” in time to see the sunset, returning by 
starlight. The trail seemed longer that trip, but that was 
because it was the fourth time I had been over it that day. 

When I got to Thunder Camp, all the others were there 
ahead of me, and worse than that, each of them had a trout! 
Tom started the stories of our adventures. 

“T followed the telephone wire down, climbed Spruce Cone 
at a quarter after three, and signed second, right after Ken- 
neth. It took me half an hour to get this ten-incher, and I 
reached camp in second place. Ray next.” 

“TI caught my fish before I climbed Spruce Cone,” Ray 
told us. “I signed fourth, right after Kenneth and Tom 
and Fred. Got back to the bridge over Roaring Fork befor? 
the Teds had even started up Spruce Cone.” , 

The two Teds recited their adventures next. They said 
fishing had been poor at first, but when Ray passed them on 
his way to camp, they decided they had no chance to win the 

(Continued on page 37> 
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“He uses his head - 
and saves his money 


(4 conversation that really happened ) 


“OEE this Vitalic, Jim? Looks 
almost new, doesn’t it? 
Look at that cheap tire on the 
back—it’s shot—ready for the 
rag man! And I put ’em both 
on new at the same time!” 


“No! Really?” 


“Yep—Honest Injun! And 
Dad says I’m a real business 
man because the Vitalics cost 
me only a little more than the 
cheap tires, but I save a nice 
$1.50 or more on each Vitalic 
I buy, for the reason that a 
Vitalic lasts more than twice 
as long as two ordinary tires.” 


You can tell Vitalic tires by 
their famous V-shaped, non- 
skid treads. They give thou- 
sands of miles of the hardest 
kind of use—they are guaran- 
teed to do just that! 


And how they reel off the miles 
with never a leak or any kind 
of trouble! The rubber is 
extra strong, wear-resisting, 
pure rubber. The inside fabric 
is closely woven 14%-ounce 
motorcycle fabric. The fabric 
used in most other bicycle tires 
is only 12-ounce—or lighter. 
Next time, insist upon getting 
genuine, sturdy Vitalics. 


Write now for your free booklet, 
“The Truth from Tube to Tread’’ 





It tells you why experienced bicyclists 
like postmen, policemen and messen- 
ger boys prefer Vitalics, why they 
are the best tires money can buy 
and why the makers of such good 
bicycles as Columbia, Dayton, Em- 
blem, Excelsior, Harley-Davidson, 
Indian, Iver-Johnson, Pierce and 
Yale use Vitalic tires as equipment 
on their better grade wheels. You 
will enjoy reading this interesting, 
beautifully illustrated booklet. There 
is a copy reserved for you—free for 


the asking. Address Dept. B-6 


CONTINENTAL RUBBER WORKS | 
Erie, Pa. 


VITALIC 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Bicycle Tires 
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“Tougher than 
elephant hide” 
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THE CAMPING SEASON 
By Dan BEarD 


“Tf June is much like Heaven 
I'm willing to be good.” 


NCLE CASSIUS and 

Aunt Annie lived in 

a one-story frame 

house in Covington, 
Kentucky. They were a de- 
lightful old couple, formerly 
slaves, but they had been given 
their freedom and they were too 
old to longer work for their 
master, Being free and not 
being able to work meant that 
somebody must provide them 
with food, and this was done 
by the boys of the neighbor- 
hood, as all true scouts would 
do today. 

Aunt Annie and Uncle Cas- 
sius owned a little yellow dog, 
and when the fleas were too 
thick on the little mutt it was 
the duty of the boys to take 
the little yellow fice down to 
the Ohio River where the un- 
finished bridge pier stood and 4 
there lather him with soap Me 
suds and then chuck him in for # 
a swim. After that swim an 
old piece of comb was used to 
comb out the fleas, that is such 
few fleas as were drowned, the 
old and feeble or sick ones; the 
able bodied ones were wise fleas, 
and when the poor dog would 
be swimming with body under 
water they would all climb up 
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on his head and wait for the tide to go down. Nevertheless, 
to deplete their numbers without the use 


the boys managed 
of mustard gas or hand grenades. 


I tell about the yellow dog because he was as much a- part 
of the family as was Aunt Annie with her broomstick cane 


and Uncle Cassius with his white woolly head. 
It was from Unele Cassius that we boys learned to sing: 
“There was an old nigger 
ind his name was Uncle Ned, 
And he lived long ago, long ago. 
He had no wool 
On the top of his head, 
The place where wool ought to grow. 
Hang up the fiddle and the bow; 
Lay down the shovel and the hoe 
For there is no more work 
For poor Uncle Ned, 
He is gone where the 
Good niggers gol” 
and so has Uncle Cassius and so has Aunt Annie, 
and so has the yellow dog, and so also have about 
all of the boys who used to supply food for the 
family 


UT the impress, the soul, so to speak, of these 

two old people goes marching on, it will never 
die, Their kindliness, their faithfulness, their strict 
adherence to the then unwritten scout oath and law 
made its impress upon the white boys and has been 
passed on by them to their neighbors, their children, 
and to other boys, so there is no telling how wide 
is the sphere of influence of these poor and humble 
colored people. 

Now while Unele Cassius had passed the labor age 
he had not passed) the age when he could help the 
boys. There was no quaint superstition known to 
luck Finn and Tom Sawyer that was not familiar 
to Aunt Annie and Uncle Cassius. They would tell 
us" how to make our boots waterproof, how to pre- 
pare the skins of wild animals, how to make candles 
by dipping a string in melted beeswax and while 
the wax was yet soft wrapping it around a stick or 
an old bottle They would show us how to cook a 
flapjack, and—Oh! the bully songs that they knew. 
und the genuine old-fashioned hymns full of rhythm 
and pep which the old couple could sing would 
put life and energy into a hopeless victim of the 
hook-worm. 

THE BEESWAX TAPER 


TIE first illustration shows the bottle wound 

around with a long piece of string coated with 
beeswax. This diagram is drawn from a sketch made 
many years ago of such a bottle dating back to the 
Civil War. The decorative effect is not made for 
ornament alone, but for the purpose of putting more 
string on the botile than could otherwise be done. 
As the taper burns the waxed string is pulled up 
und thus a continuous light may be had until all is 
used. 

Sticks wound with wax string, like the one shown 
in the second illustration make splendid tapers for 
camp because they take up less room than a bundle 
of candles, and one stick will last as long as many 
candles. Such stick tapers may be set upright by 
using the Arthur Rice candlestick shown in the third 
illustration. 

When I acquired a young crow I took it to Aunt 
Annie and Uncle Cassius to learn what to feed it, 
when I caught a raccoon it was these old colored 
people who taught me how to tame it, there was 
nothing that any boy wants to know that Aunt 
Annie, Unele Cassius, or the yellow dog could not 
terch him, and many of the things which I have 
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passed on to you boys I learned from one or other of the 
three kindly individuals who lived in the little one-story frame 
house in Covington, Kentucky, away back in the time when 
that city was fortified, and rifle pits and trenches surrounded 
known was martial law, and the only 
males in town were old men, cripples, boys and soldiers. This 
was back in 1861-2-3, 























I am telling you. this, boys, be- 
cause the first scout patrol in the 
world was formed by that bunch of 
boys, they called themselves the 
Boone Scouts, and they dressed very 
much the same as you dress today, 
and they were armed with hatchets 
as you are, and they did the same 
things that you are doing. 


EVERAL moons ago the writer 
sent an Ambassador all around 

the world to present his greetings to 
scouts wherever he should find them. 
This gentleman did not call himself 
an Ambassador, he called himself a 
Special Commissioner representing 
the National Scout Commissioner of 
the Boy Scouts of America, and as 
such he was received with great 
honor, but that isn’t the point of 
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interest. The portion of his re. 
port which is vital to you and 
all the boys of America is that 
he said that everywhere the 
boys were eager to learn the 
AMERICAN plan of scouting 
because it has more of romance 
and kindliness and less of mili- 
tarism ‘in it (that is why it is 
popular); for the Ambassador 
carried the following receipt for 
making American Scouts, in his 
heart, and while the other na- 
tionalities might substitute the 
name of their own nation where 
we use America, the principle 
appeals to them all and here 
it is: 


HOW TO MAKE SCOUTS 


AKE a bowl full of un- 
bounded love for boys, add 
one pint of absolute faith in 
American institutions, mix it 
with a cup of the milk of human 
kindness, add two teacups of 
American Pioneer blood, one 
tablespoonful of thrills, one ta- 
blespoonful of romance, tiro 
tablespoons, heaping, of ad- 
venture, a@ teaspoonful of Indian 
traditions, a teacup of the vigor 
and grit of the Puritans, a tea- 
cup of the chivalry of the cara- 
liers, a quart of the idealism of 
Thoreau, one heaping cup of 
sentiment, the whole seasoned 
well with patriotism, character, 
and love of hardship. Stir 
with the golden rule, sprinkle 
well with the stars and stripes; 
and serve hot! 
That's the way we made the Boy Scouts of America, and 
that is the only way to make a good camper. 


HE old colored people did not teach the writer how to 
pitch a tent, although without the above receipt a tent 
is of little use. Some of my wild and woolly friends from 
the far North have pointed out the fact that in my last book, 
“The American Boys’ Handybook of Camplore and Woodcraft,” 
he has committed the crime of omitting to show 
THE SOURDOUGH PITCH 

The writer is very sorry for this error of omission and 
will try and make good by putting it in Boys’ Lire. 

$y referring to the illustration you will see that this 
“pitch * makes a very firm and strong one for a tent, the 
principle of which is shown in the northwest corner of the 
illustration, to be that of the clothesline with two props; 
the props in this case are called scissors and consist of forked 
poles locked together as shown in the southwest corner of 
the illustration. The “ clothesline’ stretched from tree to 
tree, or tree to stump, or any other firm object, holds the 
tent stiff and upright. The bottom of the tent is pegged down 
like all wall tents, but in place of running the tent ropes 
down to the ground and pegging them there, the tent ropes 
are tied to two horizontal poles resting on the scissors, as 
shown in the illustration above the dying fire where the stock- 
ings are drying. 


HE advantage of this manner of tying tent topés 
in the Sourdough Pitch will be recognized at 
once by any old camper, and after one has had 
to get up on a rainy night and _ re-pegged one’s 
tent while his teeth chattered so that they shook 
the fillings out, he will be quick to appreciate 
a method of fastening the tent ropes so. that 
they will not loosen or pull up the pegs when 
it rains. The arrangement of the sourdough pitch is 
such that when the tent ropes shrink they simply 
pull the side poles higher up on the scissors, and 
when they stretch they let the side poles down lower 
on the scissors, and thus the camper can sleep peace- 
fully while it rains, and storms. He ean also sleep 
peacefully in a very high wind, because this is the 
firmest manner of pitching a tent, and that is the 
reason it is adopted by the tough old sourdoughs of 
the far North, besides which it 1s a simple way of 
pitching a tent that anybody can understand. 
The next illustration is the mountaineer tent, this 
is one made by Colonel David Abercrombie for the 
Parker-Browne expedition to the top of Mt. McKinley. 


The tent is about 7x714 feet on the ground and 7 
feet high, and is made of uncracking, unfreezing, 
waterproof material. The doorway to the tent is 
circular or elliptical, that is, egg shape, and is closed 
by a pucker string. In the illustration the outside 
doorway is lashed open, but the inside door of cheese 
cloth has been closed by pulling the pucker strings 
in its center. This tent has a floor to it so that it 
may be pitched on the snow, and it is a good tent 
for any sort of work because it only weighs cight 
pounds, and can be easily packed on one’s back ; while 
inside of it one need not be afraid of snakes creeping 
in or of beetles buzzing around one’s ears or black 
flies, mosquitoes and midges entering through the 
cheesecloth. 


HE small sketch in the southeast corner shows 

how the mountaineers fasten their tent so that 
it will stand firm in a gale, they do this by forcing 
the handle of their ice picks down into the snow 
at the corners of the tent, then pouring water in the 
holes allowing the pick to freeze there, after which 
they are lashed to. the tent as shown in the small 
diagram, 
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‘é OME on, Billy, we're a little bit early 
but you know the latch-string is always 
out of the Scout Cave. Let's crawl in. 

“Suffering tom cats! What's gone wrong 
with the C. S! Golly but he’s mad! Look 
at him tearing up and down the Cave waving 
his arms like a. wild-man! What's that he’s 
kicking around the floor? See him jump on 
it with both feet! Must be something pretty 
serious the matter, Billy, I never saw him 
acting * 

There, take that! Of all the selfish, lying, 
white-livered, yellow streaked things I ever 
saw, you take the prize! Bah! 

“Why, Cave Scout, what’s the trouble?’ 

Hello, Billy, glad to see you. What's 
wrong? Oh, once in awhile something gets 
my goat. This time it was that song lying 
there on the floor. No you can’t read the 
title now and I don’t remember it exactly 
but the sense of it was this, ** Oh well, what I 
do won’t make any difference a hundred years 
from now.” ‘I tell you that’s the talk of a 
cowardly quitter——. Come in, fellows! 
Everybody welcome and I promise not to 
bite—It certainly makes me hot! About nine 
out of ten of the present day songs are unfit 
for publication, but that thing is the limit! 
Listen: ** What I do won't make any differ- 
ence a hundred years from now ”—therefore, 
I will do whatever my foolish, selfish fancy 
dictates, and other people can go to the 
dickens! Isn’t that a noble sentiment! 

Just suppose everybody felt and acted that 
way. What kind of a world would this be 
anyway? Why there would be no progress in 
art or science or exploration or invention, for 
if we didn’t think it might make some differ- 
ence how many of us would put ourselves 
out to accomplish things? 

Just suppose, for instance, Columbus had 
said, **Oh I suppose I might find a new route 
to India but it would be a long, hard trip 
and what I do won’t make any difference a 
hundred years from now. I'm having a good 
easy time here in Spain so I guess I won't 
bother about that voyage.’ 





UST suppose those splendid old fellows 

like Washington, Jefferson, Adams and 
Franklin had said, ** Well, probably we should 
have a new form of government recognizing 
the right of people to govern themselves, but 
what we do won’t make any difference a hun- 
dred years from now, and there have been 
worse kings in the world than old George 
and fighting a war is an expensive and 
bothersome thing, so maybe we had better not 
Start anything.” 

Suppose Thomas Watts, and Cyrus Field, 
and Robert Fulton and Eli Whitney, and 
Marconi and Bell and Edison had’said, “ Oh 
& 
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of guests, yelling incoherently and holding his 
hand where the seat of his trousers should 
be, but was not—this section of the rear ele- 
vation being replaced by an equal expanse of 
still intact blue flannel underwear. Leaving 
behind him a trail of sparks and thinning 
smoke, the human comet disappeared into the 
superstructure, while Mr. Thompson, his eyes 
bulging from. his head, followed with the un- 
broken bottle. 

Officers and guests—among the latter the 
superintendent of the torpedo station — 
crowded below, and found Finnegan backed 
up against a bulkhead, surrounded by ques- 
tioning shipmates. He was sober now, but 
shocked almost out of his faculties. He 
could only stammer, “ He shot me—he shot 
me, an’ busted the bloomin’ bottle.” 

“ But I didn’t shoot him,” said the master- 
at-arms, holding up the bottle. “And 
didn’t bust the bottle. This one dropped out, 
and it must ha’ been something else; but 
there’s no broken glass around.” 

They examined the vacancy in the trousers. 
The edge of the cloth was seared by flame, 
and a few sparks still smouldered. 

_ Are you the man who sat down in the 
dipping-tub ashore at the station?” asked 
the superintendent. 

“y fos 9? 
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A Chemical Comedy 


(Concluded from page 14) 
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yes, we could invent things but what we do- 


won't make any difference a hundred years 
from now and it is a hard job to think out 
inventions so what’s the use?’ 

But let’s apply it to ourselves. Suppose 
you there, Billy, are running in a wall-scaling 
race for your troop and you say, “Oh well, 
what I do won’t make any difference a hun- 
dred years from now, so I’m not going to 
work my head off just to win this fool race.” 
What would the members of your troop think 
about that? They’d think you were a yellow 
quitter right now. 

Doesn't right now interest us a hundred 
times more than a hundred years from now? 

For my part it interests me a whole lot 
more to have people think of me and respect 
me right now than in a hundred years, 

And I’m not so sure but what the things 
we do right now will make a ‘tremendous 
difference a hundred years from now. Take 
those old leaders of the Revolution, for in- 
stance, and there is no doubt in the world 
but that the things they did are making life 
better for us today. But they didn’t do it 
all alone. There were thousands and thous- 
ands of common people who worked and 
fought and died to establish this government. 
Their names are not recorded in history, but 
don’t you try to tell me that the things they 
did then are not making a difference today. 

So it is with us. Our names may not be 
recorded in history a hundred years from 
now, but I believe absolutely that if we live 
clean, manly useful lives, the effect ‘will 
reach on a hundred years—yes a good many 
hundred vears. And if we can have even 
some small part in developing civilization, 
isn’t that worth while? 


G**. fellows, did you ever stop to think 
what we were born for, anyway? Was it 
to eat food that somebody else has labored 
to produce, to enjoy beauties created by 
others—to receive, always, and never give? 

Here's the way I look at it—I don’t think 
we have any excuse for being alive unless we 
do something to make the world a_ better, 
brighter, more wholesome place to live in. 

Now I don’t know much about life but it 
seems to me from what I have been able to 
observe that the fellow who lives clean and 
straight, gets the most fun out of living right 
now, stores up health and happiness for fu- 
ture years and creates an influence that will 
make a heap of difference a hundred years 
from now. So he wins all around. 

And so when I learn of somebody spread- 
ing the kind of dope contained in that fool 
song, I feel like going after him ‘with a base- 
ball bat! Eh? 

THE Cave Scour. 
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“What did you do to them? ‘Try to scrub 
the yellow out of them?” 

“Yes, sir. Scrubbed wi’ everything, but 
couldn’t get ’em white, an’ so I painted ’em.” 

*Scrubbed with soda?” asked! the super- 
intendent, a grin coming to his face. 

“ Yes, sir; an’ soap an’ lime-water, an’ then 
I had to paint ‘em wi’ chafk-paint.” 

The superintendent turned to the master- 
at-arms. “Did he have that bottle tucked 
into his trousers?” 

“Must have, sir. Everything carried away 
all of a sudden, and it fell out. I just hit 
him a light tap.” 

The superintendent sat down on a con- 
venient bench, uttering strange, explosive 
sounds. It was some moments before these 
sounds began to take on the pitch and timbre 
of laughter, and some moments later when 
he could speak intelligibly. Then he gasped 
between paroxysms: “ Every detail followed 
out—soaking in acids, scrubbing with soda, 
rinsing well, undoubtedly all free acids ex- 
pelled, lime-water and precipitated chalk. 
Gentlemen, he turned the seat of his trousers 
into guncotton, and it exploded when struck.” 

But this did not impress Finnegan. While 
he lived hesregarded, the master-at-arms as an 
enemy who had attempted his life. 











Only The MORROW 
Has The Slotted Sprocket 


OU SHOULD have a coaster brake with a slotted sprocket 
on your bicycle! The slotted sprocket saves you time, trouble 
and money. Only the MORROW has this distinétive feature. 


With the slotted sprocket it is possible to replace a broken spoke in 
your rear wheel Without taking off the wheel. With the ordinary 
solid sprocket it is necessary to take off the rear wheel and take 
apart the coaster brake just to insert a new spoke, With the slotted 
sprocket the spoke can be inserted through the sprocket without 
any bother, or trouble, or loss of time. When you need a new spoke, 
or several of them, in your rear wheel you don’t have to wait several 
days and do without your bicycle while it is in the repair shop. 
Your repairmen can replace the spokes for you in a short time and 
at little cost! 


This slotted sprocket is exc/usive on the MORROW. It is one of 
the features of the MORROW which have made it known for years 
as the superior coaster brake. See that your bicycle has the MOR- 


" Ride a Bicycle 


June days are vacation days—bicycling days! Ride a bicycle for 
FUN! Bicycling is clean, wholesome, healthful exercise. It builds 
strong muscles and sturdy health. 


7 Reasons for the MORROW 


1 Braking surface 6 3-10 sq. inches. Larger 


than other brakes. 








inner surface of the hub by expanding 
drum, 


2 Braking power applied evenly to entire 


3 Bronze brake shoes, softer than hardsteel 
inner surface, grip smooth, firmly, surely. 


4 The MORROW responds instantly when 
you pedal forward. 


5 More ball bearings than other brakes. 


Coasts easily. 


6 The slotted sprocket makes it possible to 
replace broken spokes in the rear wheel 
without removing the wheel or the chain, An ex- 


clusive MORROW feature. 


7 95 inspections and final test guarantee 
perfect service. 





ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY 
Elmira, New York 
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The blue band distinguishes the UPTON— 
as the Air Rifle with the safety lever, 

which protects your fingers against 
injury when cocking. It’s the 
only Air Rifle with such a 
safety lever device. 










Safety Lever AIR RIFLE 


“Yo ho, Bob! 
safety lever an’ ever thing. 
And any boy when he gets an Upton feels the same way—he just wants 


C'mon over quick. Got an Upton Air Rifle—with a 
Gee! she’s a corker.” 


to “tell the world.” You only have to pick up an Upton—look over its 
real gun lines, and feel the power behind it when cocking—to agree 
that it's a real Air Rifle. 
Then, when you try it out, notice its accuracy—the straight to the mark hit it 
gives you. Upton true sights and forceful compression make it a crack shot for 
target and game—and it has all the penetrating force any boy could ever want in 
an Air Rifle. 
Another big feature—is the Upton Safety Lever which protects your fingers when 
cocking. With this safety device it is impossible for the lever to fly back on your 
fingers 
Made with a genuine walnut stock, Upton Air Rifles come either in the popular army-blue finish or 
nickeled barrel finish. In single shot, 500 or 1,000 shot repeater types. Priced $1.25 to $3.00. 
Go to your dealer and ask to see the Air Rifle with the Blue Band—that’s the Upton. Also ask to 
see the Upton Kamp Kook Kit 

Write a postal today for free booklet fully describ- 

ing Upton Air Rifies and Kamp Kook Kits 


UPTON MACHINE COMPANY 


ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 


(6) 411 Edgewater Drive 
The Upton Kamp Kook Kit 
shown here is a neat cooking 
outfit of grid, cups, stew 
kettle and frying pans. Folds 
into a size which easily slips 


in your pocket. Just the 
thing for scout’s use and 
hikes. Sells at $2.25 and 





$3.50 according to size. 
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Think and Grin 
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1 GUESS 1M 
A PRETTY FLY 











Well, boys, the Here-we-are-again June 
bugs are gathering their troops together and 
slicking up their accoutrement—stingers and 
biters—in preparation for the camping season. 
They insist on adding to the general excite- 
ment of the summer out-of-doors notwith- 
standing our eternal protests and endeavors. 

Now there is one bug in particular to be 
guarded against and this one is our worry of 
the whole year around, being none other than 


that old lazy-bug, Idle Five Minutes. He 
springs a joke on you and hopes that you 
will be badly stung. <A wide-awake scout, 


however, has nothing to fear, being able to 
see the point in time to avoid being stung. A 
wide-awake scout doesn’t waste any time 
either with old I. F. M. He just sees him and 
swats him. All together, boys—one—two— 
three—SWAT! 


Winners for June Think and Grin 
Scout J. H. DuBuque, Jr., Virginia; Wil- 
liam F. LaFarge, Jr., Massachusetts; Scout 
W. B. Grant, Louisiana; Russell Vaughn, 
Ohio; Paul W. Davis, Illinois; Judson C. 


Watts, New Jersey. 





Ruins 
First Tourist: Well, how did you like the 
ruins? 
Second Tourist: Oh, fine; but say, don’t 


you think they’re badly in need of repair? 


Helpful Hints 
baked 


There are several ways of using 
ham. One of the best is to eat it. 
Spaghetti should not be cooked too long. 


About ten inches is right. 
A cold bath will be found more pleasant if 
made with hot water. 


Dd 


“To what do you attribute your long life, 
Uncle Mose?” asked a scout of a colored cen- 
tenarian. 

“Becuz Ah was bo’n a 
replied the old gentleman. 


long time back,” 
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On the Programme 


Uncle Silas (at the show): How much is 
the charge? 

Showman: One dollar front seats, fifty 
cents at the back! 

Uncle Silas (seeing a notice): An’ you 
charge a nickel for the programmes ? 

Showman: Yes, sir! 

Uncle Silas: Then I guess I'll sit on a 


programme ! 


Raising Turnips 
Jim (holder of Gardening Merit Badge): 
I say, Joe, I'm thinking of raising turnips 
next year. What’s the best way? 
Joe (making a sudden departure) : 
hold of the tops and lift! 


Take 





Can You Beat It? 


Policeman: Here! Where did you steal 
that rug from? 
Tramp: I didn’t steal it. A lady up the 


street gave it to me and told me to beat it. 


Usual 
“Yes,” exclaimed the self-made man, sing 
ing his own praises lustily, “ I began life as a 
barefooted boy.” 
“And I wasn’t born with boots on either,” 
came a remark from a member of the audi 
ence. 








Honk! Honk! 
First Scout: Bill, our troop has a little 
bit of money left over from last summer's 


camping fund. We are considering buying a 
flivver. Do you know anything about flivvers? 
Second Scout: Yes—a lot of good jokes. 


A Size Larger 
Tommy had been asked by his mother to go 
to the store and buy some buttons, in size a 
little larger than a nickel. 
Tommy entered the store and said: “I 
want a dozen linen buttons, about the size 
of six cents, please!” 


Color 
Funnyman (to a colored boy who is burn 
ing grass): Boy, that will soon be as black 
as you are, ‘y 
Boy: Ah! Dat’s all right, boss; it will 


come right back up and svon be as green as 
you is. 


Deep Knowledge 

“A fathom,” explained the 

structor, “is six feet. Can anyone give me 
an example of this?” 

Tenderfoot Joe came to the rescue with: 

“Yes, sir; flies walk on the ceiling because 
they have fathoms.” 


Seascout in 








Sticktoitiveness 


Old Scout: Persevere, my boy, persevere! 
There’s only one way to accomplish your pur- 
pose and that is “stick to it.” 

Tenderfoot: But suppose your purpose is 
to remove a sheet of flypaper that you've 
sat upon? 

Blowing 

Pete: Do you know, my father is the great 
est musician in the town! 

Bill: H'm, I should think not! Why, when 
my father starts his music hundreds of people 
stop work. 

Pete: How’s that? What does he do? 

Bill: Oh, he blows the whistle at the fac 
tory over there! 





“Glupp! ” 
Tenderfoot : Gee, this soup is delicious. 
Second Class Scout: Yes, it sounds good 


Clear as Mud 
"Twas midnight on the ocean, 
Not a street car was in sight, 
The sun and moon shone brightly, 
While it rained all day that night. 


For in the summer snowstorm 

When the rain flowed just like glass, 
A barefoot boy with shoes on 

Stood sitting in the grass. 


This Would Make Anybody Cross 
“You know every time I get on a ferry 
boat it makes me cross.” 
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(Contest Rules are published on page 48) 
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How to Make a Plane Table 


By Eugene Sieger, Winner of June Contest 


ESIRING to make a map, which is one’ and 1 in. thick. On the bottom of this block 
of the first class requirements, I was in are to be nailed the cleats (C), so as to form 
need of a plane table. I set about to make a triangle (see Fig. 4). 
one at a small cost as I have described below If a more expensive table 1s desired a 
and as illustrated in my sketches. T-level may be set in one of the corners, while 
First secure an old drawing board about 20 in the other a small pocket compass may be 
ins. square or, if no drawing board is avail- fastened. This makes it more convenient to 
able, a new bread board will serve the pur- orient and to set the table level, but is not 
pose. To insure its proper stability it should necessary. 


be mounted on a strong tripod so that it may With this plane table and a few simple 
be turned and “ oriented without moving small tools, such as a small carpenter's level, 
the legs. a tape to measure a few distances with, a 


A plate (A) of brass or other metal % in. compass, a ruler, graduated to tenths of an 
thick, is drilled as shown in Fig. 2. The inch if possible, a hard pencil and a few 
four outside holes (W) being drilled for 1 in. needles a very legible map may be made. 

No. 12 wood screws to pass through so that lesa: te tem nis ie da dea. tt de 
hg oe a eae pda Yagil tail, the full use of the plane table, but I 
¥, in. bolt to pass through. Over this hole — condense its description. ; 

a \% in. nut is soldered. The table must be First set the plane table level over a spot 
drilled and chiseled out in the center to on the ground which will appear on the map 
counter sink the nut on the brass plate and as Sta, A. Orient it, that is, have one of 
receive about 144 in. of the quarter-inch bolt the four sides of your paper facing north. 
passing through the nut as shown in Fig. 1. To begin the map a point on the paper is 

The tripod legs are made of 6 strips of chosen to represent the station on the ground 
wood % in. x 3% in. x 42 in. Two of these over which the table is set. Stick a — 
strips are screwed together at the bottom, vertically in the paper. Mark this need . 
cripping a large nail between them, form hole Sta. A. Sight past this needle towar¢ 
a leg. Do the same with the other four legs, some object which is wanted on the map, 
screwing them together in pairs. At the top like the corner of a house or a large ee. 
they are spread apart and a cleat of oak or Stick a second needle in the paper in line 
maple 2 in. x 1 in. x % in. is wedged between with the first and the object to be located. 
them lengthwise, as shown in Fig 1. Draw a light line connecting the two needles. 

Nail cleats (C) to tripod head (B), Fig. 4. This line gives the direction of the object 
Now drill a ™%4 in. hole through the top of from Sta. A. After all the visible objects 
the leg and block (C). Push a % in. x 3 in. directions are ruled go with your plane table 
bolt through the hole and put a washer on to a second station, where you must again 
the end. Screw a wing:nut on it to tighten set up the plane table as before, marking the 
the legs. The wing nut ends may have to be station B. Orient your board and repeat the 
filed off because of the lack of space. Wher process, sighting the same objects. Where 
the wing nut is loosened the legs should the lines of direction of the two stations meet 
hinge freely, but when tight they should is the exact location of the object. The dis- 
hold considerable weight without sprawling tance between the two stations should be 
out. measured with the tape measure and the 

The tripod head is a block (B) 4 ins. square scale marked accordingly. 
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MULL 
E find in a recent issue of ‘‘ Le Scout,” ness of fraternal solidarity combined with 
V the official publication of the Boy exercise in the open air, will prepare you to 
Scouts of Belgium, a greeting from that fa- defend your country, following the example 
mous Belgian patriot, Burgomaster Max of of the heroic boy scouts who fell in, the 
Brussels, to the Boy Scouts of Belgium. course of the war. The devotion that you 
Surely American scouts may take to them- bring to this sacred mission will ennoble your 
selves the words of this splendid man. His desire always to keep in practice the prin- 
letter is as follows: ciples of duty and of honor. P 
‘“*In becoming a scout, each one of you “The scout school is a school of self-denial 
has made the most important resolution of and loyalty. The good scout ought to have 
his life: that of seeking to acquire those the cult of moral beauty, the unwavering de- 
manly qualities and moral virtues which sire to be worthy of his own and to merit 
make the good citizen. others’ esteem. You will reach this goal if 
“You know already that to be a scout it your spirit is vigilant and your effort sus- 
is not enough to wear the uniform. You tained. 
must obey the law which you have volun “ All that you accomplish of good, however 
tarily imposed upon yourself, whose ten small may be its results, will contribute 
points embody your duties toward yourself toward the growth of your soul, to make of 
and toward your neighbor. you a man without reproach who has no 
‘In subjecting yourselves to the training guide save honor. 
Which renders the body supple, in exercis- “Courtesy, correctness, good humor, and 
ing your will power, in developing your cordiality, service and the conscientious ac- 
powers of observation, of decision and of complishment of your task will strengthen 
judgment, you serve your apprenticeship to your heart and your spirit. 
active life. You will learn to act quickly “ Those will become men of worth, who 
and well and to surmount difficulties and strive to observe this scout law: to seek each 
obstacles. day to do a good turn.” 
“The habit of discipline and the conscious- (Concluded on page 42) 
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Select from 
44 styles, 
colors and 
sizes in the 
famous 
Ranger line 
of bicycles 




































URCHASED in this way direct from 

the Makers you save all unnecessary 

retail store profits and expenses which 
means from $10 to $25 added value on the 
model youselect. Your Ranger will be care- 
fully enclosed in a waterproofed paper bag 
and then packed in a strong wooden crate. 
It is all ready for shipment now and will leave Chicagoon 
a fast express train just as soon as your order reaches us. It 
will be delivered to your door if you live in a fair-sized city. 
Youcall for the bicycle atthe express office in smaller local- 
ities. In either case the delivery charges from Chicago will be 
fully prepaid by the Mead Cycle Company. 


30 Days’ Free Trial 





In selecting a Ranger bicycle you do not have to take Get this 
our word about its quality, durability and service. a 
Wewant and expect you to tryit thoroughly before Big, free 
deciding on its acceptance; we to take all the risk. R 

When it comes, test it for 30 days—ride it as much as anger 
you like—then, if do not want it, the trial will not cost Catalog 


you a penny. You must be absolutely satisfied before 
we consider it a sale. 


With every Ranger we en- & 
5- Ye ear Guarantee closea Factory Guarantee for 
5 years. This is not a mere talking point, it is a written con- 
tract between you and us. Weare directly responsible for the @ 
satisfaction and general performanceof your bicycle. Wemade 


the bicycle and in our guarantee assume responsibility for its 
satisfactory service. 


6 Months’ Accident Insurance 12,*4Xsition t91 


Year Guarantee that goes with every Ranger bicycle, we also protect 

each Ranger owner for 6 months after purchase by guaranteeing to 

make good through repair or replacement any broken or damaged 
Ranger part caused by accidents of any kind. 

If it is not evepres poth to y cash for your Ranger bicycle, we are prepared to ship 

12 MONTHS TO PAY me -¥ eta at once orl mal yout to D pay for itin 12 small monthly payments. Owing to 

maker) the extra charge for the 12 months" time is only oe many economies fpe anible Sto-rider cash prices, Whether you buy eaemoriate 

er 


advantage of our liberal 12-mont! to ney.» plan, y ll find that our prices are ,much | 
you are doing business direct with the oldest, most's successful i 


ur Ranger bicycle—no matter what your taste o 
44 Styles Colors and Sizes preference m may be—will be exactly as you want it,7 Mead 
9 e Ranger bicycles are made in af 
styles, colors era sizes. Among, this bewildering pactety of beautiful Peon ~op he u are sure to find one that suits 
oa as well asif it had le to order. iz Ranger catalog illustrates all =o in the actual “9 iA 
ful ee. ‘nd, after studying these ‘Tite like ‘pictures, ay can si! select Th Ranger. Your choice 
a agains because of ihe 80 DAYS" FREE Company 
Parts and R airs The big Benger catalog rhs a oe .worth-while parts and sundries 
ep: for a cles. These hundreds of accessories that add to >the comfort and De t. M 17 
convenience of any bicycle—electric , and oil lamps, pedals, lu: e carriers, mud guards, horns, iA pt. on 
bells and sirens, chains, handle bars, rims and spokes—are carefully selected from the leading Chica 
Parts Makers of the world. Ifa Particular item {s better made in France than we know how to go 
e it in ‘America, or if superior qalitiee are tobe found i - England, Belgium, Italy or other 
foreign countries then you will find these lines featured in the Ranger catalog, as well as the 7 Send me (free) the 1921 
best that American makers can tare out. 7 Ranger Bicycle Book and 
lo: . ‘ 
Big Free Ranger Catalog 7's, sstalce is patien eterooaeen 7 special Factory-to-rider whole- 
reaty for you and it will be sent as soon as we —- ive the coupon in the corner of Peis! sale prices full particulars of your 
. i ars ) 


you prefer. on can send for it on a postcard. In either event, be sure to write 4 
your name and address very plainly. This catalog ve ‘our only salesman and it is pre- 30-Day Free Trial Offer and 


a buy for ay or take 
an you can obtain elsewhere, because 
ica. —— — 








‘ed in a way that permits even the small boy or girl to make intelligent s — 
fen iia ns Parts wanted; Looking through this mammoth catalog, Ps 12 Months to Pay Terms. Iam under 
just like ing a ro! and grea‘ : : : : 
ins, new ideas and conveniences that you never saw py ioe 7 no obligation to buy a bicycle or bicycle 
supplies because of this request. 


Use th or on a postal card ask for th: 
Send No Money big catalog and full Martone oat hole- . 
prices. marvelous offers and Easy Pay: . Why not be the 


Boy in your tote with asec tent bares PR cicnidiihin earths bibeswsQes i ohacex 
P. O, Box, R. Fe D. 
C Y Cc L E é ath Be ci. Che 44)60 n6berncee deed eons 


MEA COMPANY, ” amma State 


Department M- 17 Chicago” 2 Put an X here if you want to be a Rider Agent. 
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Ends Your 
Shaving 
Troubles 


Astatementwhichover 
2,000,000 satisfied 
users have proved 
before it was ever 
advertised. 


In a world full of 
razors this record 
stands unique! 


SIMPLE SAFE 
SANITARY 
No adjusting; ready 
for instant use. Apart 


in one second, to- 
| gether in three. 


“Just like wipi ng 


your face with a towel” 
rr buts ro 


ENDERS SALES COMPANY 
105-111 West 40th St., New York 


ENDERS SELLS FOR $1.00 with 
six blades of. the best quality 
Swedish-base steel. Packed in 
black Keratol box, velvet lined. 
Extra blades, package of 5 —35 
cents, In Canada—KRazor, $1.50. 
Blades, 50c. 


FOR SALE BY BEST 
DEALERS EVERY WHERE 








Blades—Hand-stropped, Hand-tested 




















N°? less than sixteen scien- 
& tific expeditions § start 
out this spring to explore 
the remote parts of the 
world. One exploring party, 
equipped with five ships, sev- = 
ral airplanes and an elab- = sii 

orate wireless apparatus, 

will attempt to circumnavigate the Antarctic 
Sea and make a dash for the South Pole. 
Elaborate explorations will also be made in 
the Arctic regions, using Etah, in northwest 
Greenland, as a base. From Columbia Uni- 
versity a large body of scientists will explore 
the sources of the Amazon, and expect to 
traverse a thousand square miles of unex- 
plored land. A party from the Museum of 
Natural History will go into remote parts of 
China for five years in search of extinct 
animals. The great plateau of northern Asia, 
which is supposed to be the first habitation 
of man, is to be searched for the elusive 
missing link. Other explorations will survey 
the south Pacific, study the earthquake phe- 
nomena of Mexico, and explore remote re- 
gions of Peru. Four explorations are in 
progress in Africa. 


HE police of New York have found it nec- 

essary to enforce strict laws regarding 
aircraft above the city. The law will not 
permit stunts or acrobatic feats above the 
city. Air traffic must keep to a region two 
thousand feet up, except in starting and land- 
ing. Airplanes must land in regular fields, 
except in cases of emergency. The pilots are 
not allowed to drop anything except at places 
established for that purpose. In the air, 
as on the street, pilots must drive to 
the right; and “ lighter than air” craft have 
the right of way over airplanes. The pilot 
who violates the law may be fined fifty dollars 
or sent to jail for a year. 


HE stamina of an athlete is accurately 

measured by means of elaborate electrical 
contrivances. So complete are these tests 
that even the strength of the eye is included 
in the measurements. The action of the 
lungs and heart, the quality and degree of 
hearing, the quickness of thought and deci- 
sion, and the fatigue of the muscles are all 
considered in these measurements. The energy 
saved in a broad jump, for instance, is meas- 
ured by means of a board operated with 
springs and electrical contacts, electrically 
connected to a sensitive register, or record- 
ing instrument. When the athlete makes a 
jump, the pressure on the springs is auto- 
matically registered, and at the same time 
the atmospheric pressure against the body in 
motion is recorded. From this data it is pos- 
sible to change the curve of the jump and the 
position of the body so 1s to lessen the pres- 
sure and lengthen the jump. 











idea 


has conceived the 
of motorizing domestic elephants to hunt wild 
elephants in South Africa, as the grassy veldt 
country which they inhabit is usually isolated 


Major Jackson Allen 


and remote from civilization , hence they may 
be reached only by pack trains. Special block 
and tackle advits have been conceived for 
swinging the motorcycle on and off of the 
domestic elephant’s side. Beyond the jungle 
the motorcycle is released, allowing the hunter 
to motor over the grassy veldt country in 
quest of the game. Another advantage that 
the mounted elephant hunter will have is that 
of being able to make a hasty retreat in case 
of necessity, as there is nothing more dan- 
gerous than a wounded or enraged wild ele- 
phant. The motorcycle hunter will be able to 
run away from the speediest wild elephant. 


S° confident are the builders of airships in 
their passenger-carrying ability that cab- 
ins are now being designed for the comfort of 
passengers. It has been found that one sleeps 
best in the air when the body lies athwart 
the ship; and the berths are designed ac- 
cordingly, instead of lengthwise as in sleep- 
ing-cars or steamships. To enable the pas- 
senger to enjoy the view, the windows in the 
car are so arranged that one can look out- 
ward and downward. The seats are arranged 
facing each other with a table between, fer 
there is no inconvenience in riding backward 
in the air. The cars are heated with steam 








By Francis Arnold Collins 








of Popular Science 











Harold BE, Anthony and George K. Cherrie of 
the American Museum of Natural History, 
New York, have just returned from an ez- 
pedition to Ecuador, during which they visited 
the interesting ** head-hunting”’ Jibaro In- 
dians. The explorers reported that head- 
hunting is still practiced by the Jibaros in 
spite of tie efforts of the Ecuadorean Govern- 
ment to put a stop to it. This photo, brought 
back to the United States, by Mr. Anthony 
and Mr. Cherrie, shows dried human heads 
worn by the Jibaros the way the North 
American Indians wore scalps. 


generated from the engines; and good ven- 
tilation is assured by admitting the air at 
the forward end of the car and warming it 
over radjators, for the temperature at high 
altitudes is often very low. The air-travel- 
er’s appetite is usually keen, and the new 
cabins are supplied with wonderful kitchens. 
There is no air-sickness comparable to sea- 
sickness. 


Y lengthening or shortening the day, the 

life of many familiar plants may be 
doubled. Experiments, carried out by Gov- 
ernment experts, show that the duration of 
light on a plant will even produce flowers or 
vegetables in one-half the normal time. Many 
vegetables which are raised now only in the 
summer months can thus be grown the year 
round. Flowers can be grown at any season 
by the simple trick of controlling the light. 
It is found that the yield of some vegetables 
can be increased two or three times in this 
way. It is believed that the discovery will 
increase the nation’s food supply enormously. 
Tests are also being carried out at Govern- 
ment Stations to see if a chicken, by control- 
ling the light, will lay as many eggs in win- 
ter as in summer. 


N ingenious device makes it possible to 

send automatically a call, which cannot 
be misunderstood, for fire-engines or for 
police. In the case of fire, when the tem- 
perature rises a simple device, highly sensi- 
tive to heat, is placed throughout a_ build- 
ing. As the temperature rises, the current 
is transmitted to an alarm box which in turn 
releases a weight, and the falling weight lifts 
the receiver of the telephone; at the same 
moment a phonograph is set going which re- 
peats in the telephone mouthpiece some such 
message as “A fire has broken out in such 
and such a place.” In case of burglary, the 
machine is set in motion by a burglar alarm 
connected with doors, windows, or safes. In 
this case the phonograph repeats, “ A_ rob- 
bery is occurring in such and such a place.” 
The same apparatus may be used for a great 
variety of purposes, and the message auto- 
matically delivered by the phonograph may 
be endlessly varied. 


CI CIENTISTS have decided that the end of 
the earth will probably come sooner or 
later in one of three ways. It may die, 


BOYS’ LIFE 


so to speak, of a disease of 
which volcanoes and earth- 
quakes are symptoms. Al- 
though the center of the 
earth is molten, it is con- 
stantly cooling and the 
chances of any great up- 
heaval are growing 
The earth may also come to an end by violent 
action, such as a collision with some other 
planet. The chances of a smash of this king 
are extremely remote. The third cause of 
the earth's end will be the result of the dis- 
appearance of heat, which makes life possible, 
It is estimated that such a future, however, 
is at least ten million years off. When this 
happens, the human race will probably have 
developed unheard of means for fighting the 
danger. 





less, 


, years ago vitamines were unknown. 
No one has ever seen a vitamine nor per- 
haps ever will. It is known, however, that 
the vitamine supplies some certain quality 
or stimulates the body in a remarkable way. 
A great many experiments have been made 


by feeding vitamines to birds, rats, and 
guniea-pigs; and it has been decided that 


there are three vitamines, called A, B, and ©. 
The quantity of vitamine in any food is ex- 
ceedingly small. It is estimated that if two 
hundred pounds of yeast, which is rich in 
vitamines, be condensed to one-twelfth of an 
ounce the vitamine substancé@ would not be 
pure. 


AILORS at sea are now receiving medical 
treatment by wireless electricity. This 
new service has been established by+the Sea- 
men’s Church Institute, New York. Less than 
thirty per cent of the vessels going to sea 
earry doctors, but can all have wireless. The 
service will probably save many lives. A 
course of instruction for ships’ officers has 
been arranged to enable them to carry out 
the wireless medical advice. Any vessel with- 
in a range of two thousand miles of New 
York can pick up such advice. The doctors 
are on duty in New York for the benetit of 
wireless calls from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M. The 
eall for medical advice is KDKE, which is 
considered second in importance only to the 
famous SOS of a ship in distress and takes 
precedence over all other messages. 








yreat-great-grandson of 


William Smallwood, 
George Washington’s body servant  photo- 
graphed on his 105th birthday in his home in 
Boston. He was born in Washington, a free- 
man, in 1818, and for many years was body 
servant and cook for army offlcers in the 
Capital. He served in the army during the 
Civil War and later in the navy as a cook. 
Smallwood, in spite of his extreme age, keeps 
house for himself, doing all the cooking and 
cleaning, 


CURIOUS primitive map drawn with 

twigs and shells, which has been used 
by native mariners in the Southern Pacific, 
has recently been shown in New York. It 
Was once the property of Robert Louis Stev- 
enson who has described its odd construction 
and usefulness, These maps are made by 
peoples who have no means of drawing, and 
the twigs are attached to indicate the course 
ships should take on various routes while the 
shells show the position of islands. The map 
is too large to be carried to sea in the small 
native canoes, and the chiefs are required to 
commit them to memory before venturing out 
to sea. The native pilot must be able to re- 
call every detail of these maps in navigating 
the difficult courses among the thousands of 
islands of the South Seas, <A mistake in re 
calling the position of the twigs and shells 
is likely to result in the pilot losing his way 
in bis frail craft far out at sea. 
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What should 
gold fish eat? 
How should they 
be taken care of? 

The easiest 
food is the pre- 
pared rice-flour 
wafer sold by 
aquarists, fed in 
every other day. 
A pinch of finely 
crushed vermi- 
celli and common 
cereals can be 
experimented 
with for a vari- 
ety, but the ef- 
fect on the fishes 
should be 
watched. Once a 
week feed shreds 
of minced beef 
or earthworm, 
giving each bit 
on the end of a 
straw. and not 
allowing any to 
remain in the 
water. The 
aquarium, must 
be. kept clean, 
and constant 


Burroughs’ Troop on Nature’s Trail 








Is the Rocky 
Mountain big- 
horn a sheep or 
a goat? 

The bighorn is 
a mountain 
sheep. We have 
a Rocky Moun- 
tain goat in the 
far northwest 
and Alaska, but 
in the States it 
does not live be- 
low northwest- 
ern Montana. 
There are. sev- 
erzl varieties of 
mountain sheep, 
some living in 
sritish Colum- 
bia, and others 
as far south as 
lower California. 
Sheep and goats 
do’ not usually 
live in the same 
district. The 
bighorn_ has 
heavy, ridged 
triangular horns 


John Burroughs é that curve back- 


ward, spiral 
fashion. The 


oxygen SUPP Hm MtK$£iitww$HHHHVG—OiI III INN! tar nas me 


by aquatic 


Where are .the 


beard, as male 


‘The Sun Goes Down.” goats have. 


wild pigeons that That good friend of boyhood and the great outdoors, John Burroughs, passed Is it true that 
years ago visited on, last spring, ripe in years and having rounded out a full and useful life. At small fish some- 


this country in 
large numbers? 


were present. 


the simple and impressive funeral services held in The Nest, the naturalist’s times fall with a 
famous rustic study, over a hundred picked Boy Scouts from Dutchess County heave a ? 

; . = Here is where I want to rest—when the sun goes down,” so Bure : 7 
If our inquirer  youghs often said, indicating a grassy spol near a great boulder on his Roxbury 


Absolutely not, 


means the pas- estate, and he had his wish. There he lies beneath the open skies he loved so well. though this ques- 


senger pigeon, 


tion is frequent- 


which — Litera D.y _IIMMNNNIINININNNINNNNN0000000000 000000000000! ky 6 Submitted to 


swarmed over 

the country, it 

was exterminated by the greed and lack of 
foresight of man. As long ago as 1895 only a 
few stragglers were left. Within recent years 
ornithologists have offered a handsome money 
prize for a passenger pigeon nest with live 
birds, but none have been found. Even the 
other varieties of wild pigeon have suffered 
from unscrupulous hunting. 


I am told that fruit growers are greatly 
helped by birds, and that the latter should 
be protected. How can I protect my orchard 
from the birds? 

Birds steal much fruit purely because they 
are thirsty. A constant supply of drinking 
and bathing water in shallow pans will help 
somewhat as a counter aftraction. Early- 
bearing wild fruit trees like cherry and mul- 
berry mixed in the orchard will also help. 


Do any of the different species of hares or 
rabbits ruminate? 

No, hares and rabbits are Rodents, or 
gnawers, not Ruminants. The latter swallow 
food hastily, store it in an extra stomach, 
and later rechew it as a cud. Rodents con- 
stantly gnaw their food, and for this purpose 
have long, strong incisor teeth which grow 
from the bottom as fast as they wear off at 
the top, from use. 


Is it possible for snakes to freeze solid in 
the ground and live after being thawed out? 

Snakes, frogs, and toads, are cold blooded, 
and “freezing’’ with them does not mean 
complete extinction of the spark of life, but a 
temporary suspension of bodily functions. A 
snake that seemed stiff and frozen might be 
simply torpid. Dozens of individual snakes 
will hibernate beneath rocks or in a hole, en- 
twined in one. many-headed mass, which in 
this way conserves animal heat. Too great 
a degree of cold or too long a period might 
kill them. 


Why does a fish permit itself to be caught 
by a fish-hawk, which makes a great splash in 
striking the water, sufficient to alarm the fish 
at quite a distance? 

For one thing, the splash occurs simul- 
taneously with the strike of the hawk’s 
talons, not after, so that the fish is caught 
before it has time to be alarmed. Possibly 
the hawk is instinctively cunning enough to 
make its descent on to its prey from such an 
angle that the bird casts no warning shadow 
ahead of the fish. 


Where do the snowbirds go in summer, and 
where do they hatch? 

By snowbird we suppose the snowflake, 
Passerina nivalis, is meant. This bird breeds 
in Arctic regions, so that while the bird is 
familiar in its adult form in Canada and the 
northern States, in winter, while it sometimes 
goes as far south as Illinois, Kansas and 
Georgia, only Arctic explorers or travellers 
Well to the north, are likely ever to see a nest 
and young. 
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various natural 

history institu- 
tions. Toad “showers” can be accounted 
for because tiny toads, recently developed, 
and sensitive to heat, come from their hiding 
places in a shower to get their skins wet. 
No such thing can happen with fishes. 


Why does the snow disappear first around 
the base of trees and other objects? 

Because snow melts from underneath as 
well as at the surface, and trees, rocks, etc., 
that stick up and catch the sunlight, store 
some of the warmth and communicate it to 
the ground immediately around their bases. 
In the woods the snow is melted around the 
trees, and the burrs and pieces of bark have 
absorbed the heat, in spring, till they sink 
halfway through the snow to the ground. 


Do fish grow in captivity? 

Yes, under conditions healthy enough to 
allow them to live any length of time. Cap- 
tivity tends decidedly to stunt them, however, 
probably owing partly to some difference in 
the diet of an artificially fed fish, and partly 
to its lessened opportunity to exercise in a 
cramped space. Goldfish generally average 
not over five inches, but specimens that have 
escaped from a pond into a *“ wild” lake, have 
been found to increase in size. 


What relation is the dove to the pigeon? 

Strictly speaking, the dove is a descendant 
of the wild pigeon, somewhat modified by 
breeding. The terms dove and pigeon are 
used interchangeably in common speech, for 
any member of the family Columbidae. Do- 
mestic doves are smaller as a rule than the 
birds strictly called wild pigeons, but oddly 
enough, small young doves are often called 
pigeons. 


How far can the skunk throw its fluid? 

This fluid is stored in two ducts below the 
tail which serves—when lifted with a certain 
motion—to contract the ducts automatically 
and ‘eject their contents, somewhat as a rub- 
ber bulb will expel liquid under pressure. 
The spray will go from thirfeen to sixteen 
and a half feet. The tail is not soiled by 
this process, it only acts as a screen to mask 
the skunk’s battery. 





Do salmon spawn in sand or in gravel; 
and if in gravel, how are the eggs protected? 

They spawn in gravel, meaning by this a 
pebbly bottom, not fine sand. Salmon eggs 
are not adhesive, like frog eggs. They are 
heavy and sink to the bottom, and have no 
special protection, 

How do snakes manage when swallowing 
prey bigger than the mouth and throat? 

The structure of the snake’s lower jaw allows 
this. Its jaw bones are in two parts, joined 
in the middle by a ligature, which makes the 
mouth elastic. When swallowing has begun, 
it becomes automatic, and stops only when 
the object fastened upon has been engulfed. 
(Copyrighted 1921 by Houghton Mifflin Co.) 
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The Happy 
Daisy Boy 


enough for his first gun? 


That depends largely on the boy—and his parents. 
One boy we know got his first gun when he was ten years 
old. His father taught him how to use it. Here are some 
of the important things this boy learned from his father 
about a gun: 
You should always carry your gun under your arm, with 
the muzzle pointed toward ihe ground, 
You should never point a gun, loaded or not, at another 
person. 
You must never shoct at random—only at 2 proper target 
—always away from houses and peopie. 
The best gun for any boy to start with is the Daisy Air 
Rifle. Millions of American boys have had their first 
training in marksmanship with a Daisy Air Rifle. For 
over 30 years it has been the. favorite rifle for American 
boys. It looks like a real hunting rifle, shoots as straight, 
but is much safer as it shoots with compressed air, in- 
stead of powder. It is more economical too; 500 shots 
for ten cents. 
The Daisy Pump Gun, 50- The Military Daisy, 50-shot 
shot repeater, same pump repeater, looks surprisingly 
action as found in the high- ae the reggae Nien eo 
z v2 riec “over ere’, W 2 
est type of modern hunting strap and removable bay- 
GE - bhs66tbccnsmnsen $5.00 er ees $5.00 
Other models, $1.00 to $4.00 

Your dealer will show you the Daisy 

line, or any model gent direct 

from factory op receipt of price. 

DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Plymouth, Michigan, U. 8. A. 


a Pon “oC SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES 

nil B. Bekeart Co., Managers ae , 

717 Market St., San Francisco, Louis Williams & Co. 
Cal. - Nashville, Tenn. 
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PRING ISHERE. The bicycle dealers of your 
town have new models ready to show you— and 
they're beauties. 





You can add to your joys in a thousand ways if you 





words on this subject: * 


Address. Dept. B 


THE NEW DEPARTURE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


have a bicycle this summer, especially one equipped 
with the New Departure Coaster Brake, that wonder- 
ful invention which has taken all the hard work out of pedaling and made 
the bicycle a safe, speedy steed wherever and whenever you want to go. 


Here’s another puzzle picture and another chance to win a gold watch, chain and 
knife, Find the New Departure boy hidden in this picnic party. 
“Why is the New Departure Coaster Brake so Popular with 
Bicycle Riders?” Send it in with your solution of the puzzle picture plainly marked. 
Some fellow is going to win this prize. It may be you. 


rite a hundred 


he contest closes June 20th, 


Bristol, Conn. 


Ride a Bicycle 








A Boy’s Best Friend 
tHe ORT HORN BICYLE 


A genuine “Seiss” protects against a smashed 
bike and personal injury. 


The Seiss horn 
Never Failg to produce warning blast 


ON HIS 


has inner construction that 
that 


clears the trac 


A 


by 


Have things 
people know 
are good. 
Your boy 
friends know 
— have the 

st when you use 
a Seiss horn. Na- 
tionally advertised. 
Famous the world 
over. 


When you order a 
Seiss horn, make 
sure you get it. Do 
not satisfied 
with an imitation. 


GENUINE 
STAMPED RIGHT 
semble it, 
Seiss horns are 
weather. 

Have no ratchets or pawls to cause trouble, 


“SEISS"” HAS NAME 
ON IT. Others may re- 
but look for the name when you buy. 
built to last years. Unaffected 
Add to appearance of bicycle. 





BICYCLE STORES 
hould bo able to furnish Seiss 
horns. Every merchant wish- 
ing to give bicycle patrons a 
serviceable, trustworthy horn 
should have the six Seiss 
models in stock. If not, 
send direct to factory. But 
see your merchant first. 
CHOICE OF SIX MODELS 
Made under patents of March 
28,'05; Jan. 27,'20; June 29,'20 


‘*8”’ Described underpicture of horn. 
“N 99 Same as Model “B” in rugged, 
sturdy appearance, except with- 
out the bell and ball bearing clutch. , 
“ A stunning, bright glossy, 
RED-MA Duraba uke ered enamel horn. 
Made exactly like “‘N-B’’. Sets off a red 
bicycle to perfection. 


“CLEAR-OU ” Ts than above mod- 


but a “whale’’ for 
power and durability. Has no equal in 
power for its size. 


“ 2? So named because of bright 
RED-TOP red top plunger. A_ dis- 

tinctive departure from the all-black horn. 

An exclusive Seiss product 

“ 2? Another Seiss product, 
ROOT-0-U- popular because it 

gives real service at all times. 


RELIABLE 


THE SEISS MFG. CO., 228 Alexis 


‘Bp’ 


Exactly as shown. A hemdeome, 
powerful bicycle horn. All black 

Dura bake enamel. Seiss pate snted 
inner construction with ball bear- 
ing clutch for prolonge /. sound. 
Works easy, smooth. Will last 
years. Furnished with brackets 
for attaching to any make bicycle. 


Look 
For This 
Trade- 
Mark 


on the store door or window. 
It signifies reliable service and 
assures sale of genuine Seiss 
horns. 


FREE—Seiss Folders Give In- 
teresting Description About 
Seiss Products. Ask your bi- 
cycle or auto agency, or write 
to factory. 


Ave.,gTOLEDO, O. 


























OW do . 

you 4 

two 

boys | 
intend spending 
your. vacation 
this year? 

“We wrote 
Uncle Jim offer- 
ing to work for 
him on _ the 
farm, and last 
night we had a 
letter saying he 


Tenting 
By J. Sterling Bird 


BOYS’ LIFE 





level a brin 


ning 

cup of water wil] 

give fairly aceu- 

rate results. 
When the rear 


sill is in position, 











would be only 


level the front to 
vena A. it, and fast n to 
posts with 20d 
nails, then brace 
- posts as shown 
on the sectional 

drawing. 
SES TION When the floor 
THROVSH TENT: beams and girder 








are securely 





too glad to have 
us come the mo- 


ment school] 

.) soe *? A-A. Su ; 
vine. How big icins AANA TO ROAR TENT 
is his farm? 

“Over a hundred and fifty acres, run- 
ning right down to the shore of Limerock 
Lake.” 

Is that so? Then why not take along 


your 8 foot by 10 tent to live in so 
as to have a little camping as well as farm- 
ing during the summer? Only a few spare 
hours would be required to build a permanent 
platform where you could be dry and com- 
fortable until snowflakes were flying, and 
it would be good for many years to come. 
Then again, if you got lazy Uncle Jim 
could fire you and live there himself. He'll 
probably almost want to, anyway. 

“If we ever had a camp like that, you 
bet we would work enough harder to be 
engaged for another year. Tell us about 
making a platform.” 

Well, before you begin the platform, you 
should select a location to fill certain re- 
quirements. The ground must have consider- 
erable slope for good drainage. The early morn- 
ing sun should strike directly on the tent, to 


drive out all dampness, with shade later to 
keep the tent cool through the heat of the 


day, and enough trees to break the big storms 
that are sure to come. In order to be com- 
fortable at all times these conditions must 
be adhered to. If a spot can be found with 


a row of trees parallel to, and a few feet 
from each side of the platform, to which 
the guy poles may be spiked, so much the 


better, and you will want to be near the 


water. 


iy the catalogue size of a tent is only 
approximate, one side and the rear must 
be stretched tight to take accurate meas- 
urements in order that the platform may 
be built to fit exactly. For a tent 8 feet by 
10 feet the sills and floor beams need be 
no larger than ordinary 2-inch by 4-inch 
hemlock. Above that size 2-inch by 6-inch 
sills will be required. The sills are to be 
strongly fastened with 20d. nails to form 
a rectangle two inches smaller each way 
than the tent, then squared up and held 
square by two boards nailed on diagonally. 
This is the sill for tent floor only, as the 
veranda is left until this part is completed. 

At each point corresponding with A-A 
on floor plan, place a good-sized flat stone 
set down solidly on the soil, with all sod 
and moss dug away. If the grade is quite 
steep the rear sill can be leveled directly 
on the stones, provided it is clear from the 
ground throughout its entire length. 
Where the slope is gradual, short posts 
must be used, of not less than six inches 
diameter. Should: you be without a spirit 





nailed in _ place, 
put in and brace 
the remaining 
posts, and lay 
your flooring. 

“ What kind of floor boards are best’ 

Wooden ones by all means, Bill. Any 
kind will do so long as they are wooden 
boards. In this case I would suggest un- 
matched, undressed hemlock as they will 
last longest and be cheapest. Saw the 
flooring flush with sill, nail on a six-ineh 
yall board all around so it will cover edges 
of flooring, lap the sill one inch, and your 
platform proper will be _ finished ready 
for the tent. 





' 
' 
' 
’ 
' 


a of using the ordinary type of 
tent pole, erect a horse-like affair, such 
as is shown in section through tent. With 
the ridge at such height, the bottom of 
tent laps the wall board two inches. Toe 
nail the legs to the flooring. This not only 
makes a very rigid affair, but allows nailing 
a board across the two rear legs for clothes 
hooks, shelves, ete., and leaves a clear open- 
ing in front. Spruce with the bark peeled 
makes the best poles. 

The bottom of the tent is fastened to the 
wall boards by driving nails through grom- 
mets or loops. 

Where trees are not available, the guy 
poles must be spiked to posts set in the 


ground and_ braced under the _ platform 
as drawn. Wherever two poles are spiked 
together, the top one must be _ flattened 
with the axe to give a _ good _ bearing. 
These poles should not be barked, as the 
ropes would have a tendency to slip. They 
should be spiked at such height that the 


guyropes will pull horizontally when led 
over the top. Draw them up snug, but not 
too tight, or something will give way when 
the rain causes shrinkage. The fly will be 
carried on the same ridge, and fastened to the 
same guy poles as the tent. When that is 
up you will be ready to move in. 

“You forgot all about the veranda.” 

No, George, for that can be added on any 
old time. Just drop it four inches lower than 
the tent floor. If it is quite high on the 
ground build a railing during your spare 
moments. 

You should be able to sleep in your new 
camp the first night after your material ar- 
rives. A little box stove will keep the tent 
dry and warm whenever the weather is bad, 
and you can fix up all sorts of handy things 
to add to your comfort and pleasure. 


A tent pitched in this manner cannot 
blow down in anything less than a_ hurri- 
cane, there are no ,pegs to pull out, and 


as the poles are left in position, camp can 
be made in half hour another year. 





Was the Flying Dutchman Really There?* 
By Patrick Vaux : 


1M) HH LTR Let ELL HT HATE 
old as 
Dutch- 


is so 
Flying 
the day of the 


O legend of the seas 
the legend of the 
man, Even today, 
steam and oil-driven vessels, you 

find many seamen who do not altogether 
deny the existence of the Flying Dutchman 
—mythical though she seems, and others 
who are emphatic as to her haunting the 
waters off the Cape of Good Hope. When 
to the belief of these there is cor- 
roboration to be found in the log of one 
of His Britannic Majesty's ships of war that 
was employed on surveying duties, one might 
almost think there is truth in the legend af- 
ter all. The supernatural really does exist. 

The origin of the ill-fated Hollander ghost- 
ship is not very clear. Some say she was 
an East Indiaman, out of Amsterdam and 
returning home from Batavia in the winter 
season. Being in distress off the Cape of 
Good Hope, she bore up, and entered Table 
Bay. It was during the Dutch occupation, 
and there was an order forbidding any vessels 


* One of the sea’s greatest mysteries. 





The batteries fired 
put to sea again 


to enter in winter time. 
on her, and forced her to 


at once; and there she is still beating about. 
The other and more popular story has it 


was being baffled so long in her en- 
deavors to-fetch Table Bay that the cap- 
tain, Vandecken, swore he would get im 
even if he had to try until Doomsday, and was 
condemned to beat up and beat up for the 
bay for ever. Thus it is his vessel is seen 
scudding under bare poles in calm weather: 
or, in a gale, showing a press of sail when 
other vessels are making bad weather of 
it, or lying-to with decks awash with seas. 


that she 


To answer a hail from her is unlucky. T10 
lie-to for her boat is considered to be death- 
doom. 

Anyhow, research has established that 


H.M.S. Leven saw her on two occasions that 
are entered in her log. Towards the first 
half of last century the Leven was surveying 
off Point Danger between Algoa and Simon's 
Bay, when she saw what she took to be her 
consort, the Barracouta, some _ miles to 
(Concluded on page 36) 
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The Scout Camp Fire 


By L. B. Robbins 





HE innocent person who carelessly 
drops a smouldering match in the 
woods as he passes along is often the 
cause of one of the destructive forest 
fires which rage each dry season and burn 
thousands, yes, millions, of cords of wood. 
Yet, give that same person a half dozen 
matches and a wheel-barrow load of fire wood 
and the chances are he will have to beg for 
more matches before he can start a fire out- 
doors in proper fashion. The chances are his 

‘fire’? will start with a quick blaze, flicker 
and die cut in a choking smudge. 

Building a camp fire means a great deal 
more than grabbing up a handful of dead 
leaves and a few twigs, piling them up in 
a scraggly heap and setting fire to them. 

Instead, it means constructing a fire for 
its intended purpose, building it properly, 
and tending to it after it has once started. 
It takes only a glance at a camper's fire to 
determine the kind of a woodsman he is. 

Scouts are supposed to be versed in the 
art of woodcraft and many of them indeed 
are well schooled in its essentials with the 
exception of the camp-fire! That is usually 
the stumbling block. It is not simply a fair 
weather proposition. It means building a 
serviceable fire in summer, or winter, spring 
or fall, blow high, blow low, in rain, sleet, 
snow or hail. Without matches; perhaps 
with no dry tinder or kindlings he must have 
a fire to warm himself or cook his food. 

I have taken the liberty of consulting the 
works of both Geo. R. Sears, better known 
as “Nessmuck,” and that lover of the woods, 
Horace Kephart, for a great deal of the 
following data. 

While one kind of a fire can accomplish 
both things it is well to know at the start 
that there are really two kinds of fires: the 
camp fire to furnish light and heat and the 
cooking fire to prepare our food. 

Kephart divides the campfire into three 
kinds : The Hunter’s fire, the Trapper’s 
tire and the Indian’s fire. 

The Hunter’s fire affords quick heat and 
a good all-night fire when the weather is not 
too severe. Two green logs about six feet 
long should be laid side by side about fifteen 
inches apart at one end and half the dis- 
tance at the other. 

Lay rows of small sticks across the middle 
of these logs and lay the tinder on them, 
Lay a heavier green stick at each end of 
the tinder and place dry sticks on them 
parallel to the logs. Build this up cob- house 
style of short dry wood. When lighted, the 
upper wood will soon burn through and will 
drop to the ground between the logs and 
set the inner sides to blazing. Before re- 
tiring, pile on plenty of fresh wood and in 
the morning there will be a nice bed of hot 
coals to start the breakfast fire going. 





HE Trapper’s fire is intended for a fixed 

fire in more severe weather and is built 
to shed its heat into a lean-to or shanty 
tent. Either find a boulder or rocky ledge 
or build a wall of rocks about six feet in 
front of the shelter. Slant the wall back- 
wards. If no rocks can be found drive two 
stakes in the ground and lean three or four 
green logs against them and set two short 
logs on the ground in front of them to serve 
as andirons. Plaster mud or clay between 
the logs and around the andirons; in fact 
any part of the structure that is liable to 
be attacked by fire. 

The fire proper is built in the usual manner 
upon the andirons. Such a fire reflects the 
heat forward and carries the smoke upwards. 
It also serves as a windbreak to the camp. 
This fire is not good for cooking purposes but 
is intended solely for warmth. 

The Indian’s Fire is for “one _ night 
stands * or where the camper has few cutting 
tools to prepare fire wood. 

Cut several hard wood saplings and lay 
three or four of them on the ground, butts 
together and on top of each radiating them 
like the spokes of a wheel. Build a small, 
hot fire on and around this center and place 


the butts of other saplings on this. As fast 
as the wood burns away, shove the sticks in 
towards the center, keeping them close 


together. The fire continues to burn as long 
as the fuel lasts. A windbreak helps to 
throw the heat back and if the camper lies 
down between it and the fire he soon knows 
what solid comfort means. 


Upon the Cooking fire depends a good 
portion of the pleasure of the campers. 


Nothing is so disconcerting as to eat smoky 
food or rations half done due to poorly con- 
structed cooking apparatus. The Indian’s 
fire can be used in an emergency but an out- 
door range is the proper thing for a fixed 
camp. It is made similar to the Hunter’s 
fire. 

Put two green logs about six feet long and 
eight inches thick and lay them side by 
Side ; about three inches apart at one end and 
eight to ten inches apart at the other. 
Flatten the top and inside faces with the 


192] 





axe. Drive a forked stake in the ground, 
near each end of the logs, and about four 
feet high. Lay a cross stick in the forks 


to suspend the kettle hooks from. Kettle 
hooks are made by cutting several green 


forks, driving a nail in one of the small 
ends and inverting the crotches over the 
cross. stick. Pots and kettles can then be 
hung from the nails. When the fire dies 
down, different sized dishes can be set along 
the logs to simmer. Build a small hot fire 
of bark and hard sticks from end to end of 
the range. A shallow trench will serve the 
purpose of the logs where timber is scarce. 
Leave one end shallower to allow for draught. 


OTWITHSTANDING the fact that the 

scout may be well supplied with portable 
grates, ovens, ete., he may get caught out 
sometime without these utensils and then 
comes the time when he will want to know 
how to get along with the materials Mother 
Nature offers. In a fixed camp an oven is 
practically a necessity and in lieu of a patent 
one the following will be found to bake with 
the “ best on ’em.,” 

Select a steep knoll or clay bank nearby 
and cut the front down vertically. About 
four feet back from the front drive down 
a large stake about 5 or 6 inches in diameter 
to a level representing the bottom level of 
the oven. Then draw the stake out carefully 
leaving a hole for the flue. When this is 
done, start at the vertical face and dig 
back into the bank until you reach the flue. 
Keep the entrance small but enlarge as you 
dig back thus forming a sort of arch. 
Smooth out well and then wet the whole 
interior and build a small fire which will 
gradually dry and bake it into shape. Find 
a flat rock with which you can cover up the 
entrance as needed to reduce the draught. 

When you wish to bake in this oven build 
a good fire in it of hardwood split sticks 
letting it burn hard for an hour or two. 
take out the embers;° lay the dough on 
green leaves or on the bare floor and close 
the door with the stone. 

In a case where you can find no knoll build 
a frame of green sticks like a lot of croquet 
wickets placed close together and weave 
other sticks across them like a thatched roof. 
Set up a round stick at the rear for a chim- 
ney form., Then plaster wet clay or mud 
over the entire structure except the door 
and let dry in the sun a couple of days. 
Then build a small fire and let simmer along 
slowly until the entire oven is hardened suf- 
ficiently. Fill up all cracks and openings 
which have formed; plaster over again thinly 
and give a final firing. 

Now a word regarding fires in general. 

First comes the tinder, This is the founda- 
tion of any fire and should be selected with 
care. Dry toadstools, dead wood found ir 
trees and stumps, dry moss and willow cat- 
kins and dry puff-balls are good natural 
tinder. Perfectly dry grass can be used also 
as well as dried dung and leaves. These 
things will not burn with much of a flame 
but serve to hold fire until the more in- 
flammable kindlings can be fired from them. 

Kindlings can be found in dead wood, dry 
bark, pine knots, shavings, wood chips, dry 
laurel twigs, or cloths soaked in grease. 

Practically every kind of wood will burn 
but some with much more life than others. 
Therefore it is well for the scout to know 
that soft woods furnish the kindling while 
hard woods give body to the fire and 
furnish heat. Many pages might be written 
on hard and soft woods but that is hardly 
necessary in this article as every troop is 
confined to a small area and the members 
are probably familiar with the woods in their 
immediate region. 

A good general rule for building a fire is: 

First lay two green sticks on the ground 
as a foundation. This allows air to circu- 
late underneath and is of prime importance. 
Across these two sticks lay a course of dry 
kindlings. Then lay your tinder on these. 
Put two other cross sticks over the tinder 
and then build up a “ cob-house” of wood, 
increasing the size of the sticks as you build 
up. The same rule applies in building all 
fires: a space for air underneath, then tinder, 
kindling and lastly the layers of firewood. 

In wet or windy weather build a wind- 
break to shelter the fire. 

If out of matches and fire making materi: als 
you may be able to strike sparks from flint 
or quartz by striking them with the knife or 
other steel implement. Use the rays of the 
sun through your camera lens, field-glass or 
telescope lens. Tinder may be ignited by 
using a watch crystal half filled with water 
in place of a better lens. 

Last but not least. When leaving a fire 
be sure and trench it and see that it is 
entirely out. Don’t neglect that. It may 
save thousands of feet of valuable timber 
from being destroyed. That is a scout’s duty. 


A SCOUT IS TRUSTWORTHY, 
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Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
makes fine sandwiches. Carry 
some along with you on 
your next hike. Smooth and 
fine. All good scouts like 
Beech-Nut. 














© 1920 B-N.P.Co. 


HEN a feller wants real 

jam or jelly, he wants 
Beech-Nut. For Beech-Nut has 
all the flavor and satisfaction that 
can possibly be packed into every 
jar. Each one has a home-made 
taste, with real flavor of the fruit. 
Try out a jar of your favorite— 
spread it thick on aslice of bread. 
The first bite tells the tale. 


Your grocer probably carries 
Beech-Nut Jams and_ Jellies. 
Order a trial jar. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 


s . Plants at Canajoharie 
Canajoharie, N. Y. and Rochester, N. Y. 


“Foods of Finest Flavor” 


Beech-Nut 


Jams and Jellies 


























SCALE FLYING 
MODEL AEROPLANES 


By JOHN F. McMAHON, A. E. 


The most complete textbook deal- 
ing entirely on the design, con- 
struction and flying of scale model 
aeroplanes. Containing plans and 
full instructions for building six 
different scale flying models of 
latest type large aeroplanes. Fully 
illustrated. Every aeronautic stu- 
dent and model builder should 
possess a copy. Well bound, $1. = 
postpaid. Order your eopy toda 


AERONAUTICAL EXPERIMENTER CO. 


299 MADISON AVE, 


ROOM 1002 


NEW YORE, N. Y. 

















KEMPE! 


Develops the spirit of ‘manly activity. 


mind. 
—the oldest boys’ school in the West. 


laboratory work. 
boy. Modern dormitories 
quarters. For catalogue, address 


756 Third Street 


COL. T. A. JOHNSTON, Superintendent 
Boonville, Mo. 


MILITARY 
SCHOOL 


Toa 
earefully prepared course of study has been 
added outdoor training that builds body 
A complete college preparatory school 
Always 
given highest rating by the War Department. 
Splendid equipment for manual training and 
Athletic training for every 
make ideal living 


and 
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The No. 0 
Brownie 


$2.00 





More Summer Fun 
and then—more winter fun 


It doesn’t make any difference what the out-door sport is, there’s more 
sport when picture taking goes along with it. And afterwards, the next winter 
say, the picture album brings it all back—over and over again. 

With a Brownie, picture taking is simple and inexpensive. 

The No. 0 Brownie takes snap-shots or time exposures, using Kodak film 
cartridges for eight exposures each, with which it loads in broad daylight. It 
has finders for both vertical and horizontal pictures and is a handsomely finished 
and practical little camera. It uses the same film and takes the same size 
pictures as the famous Vest Pocket Kodak. The price of the No. 0 Brownie 
is $2.00 and the films are 25 cents for a cartridge of eight exposures. In both 
cases the price includes the war tax. 

It costs but little to have No. 
now-a-days—or if you prefer, you can have the fun of doing 


0 Brownie films developed and printed— 
the work yourself. 


Ask your nearest Kodak dealer or write us tor the 1921 catalogue of Kodaks and Brownies. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., RocuestTer, N. Y., The Kodak City 


























You, too, can catch big 
fish, like this 
ASTING for bass and other game fish is no 
longer the sport of only the older fellows— 
it s the sport of hundreds of boys just like the one 
above who is pictured with his 4% pound prize 
It's the sport you can have—any boy can have. With a South Bend 
Anti-Back-Lash Reel you can cast accurately without back-lash, snarl 
or tangle—that's the big feature of this reel for the beginner. That's 
why the boy can cast just as easily as his “‘dad,"” and catch bass and 

other game fi 


The Surf-Oreno shown here is one of many South Bend baits—all of 
them fish-getters. It'sawinner. Bass and other game fish fight for it. 


Go see this South Bend Reel and the various South Bend Baits at any 
sporting goods dealer. Ask the salesman about their use. 


Write today for our book, “The Days of Real Sport.” Tells you how 
to cast, what kind of baits to use, and gives other fishing hints. Shows 


ft i South Bend 
roe 
complete line of South Bend Tackle. Sent FREE. A postal gets it. 


5511 High Street —~ South Bend, Ind. 





South Bend 
Anti-Back-Lash- 
Reel 
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and red snapper—they’d caught on the way. 
Old Man, whose superannuation had not, ap- 
parently, in the least impaired his appetite, 
was sticking close by, waiting impatiently for 
his share. 

The Key Westers and the Cubans went a 
little distance away and talked in low tones 
for a few minutes; then they returned, and 
the one who had made the deal said: 

“It's no use to delay. We do not intend, 
of course, to pay you or anybody a thousand 
dellars for a shell bed, because shell beds are 
free. This one is as much ours as it is yours. 
You yourselves said aboard our ship at Ft. 
Myers that it was not yours to sell. But we 
do not want to have any trouble about it, so 
you can hand over the thousand dollars and 
we'll give you $50 for bringing us here, which 
ix good pay at that. And also you can get a 
load of shell if you want, for, as the bed is 
not ours any more than it is yours, we cannot 
prevent you. We intend to load all the shell 
while we are here. Come on, hand over the 
thousand.” 


HE Shell Hunters, amazed at the deliber- 

ate boldness of the trick, remained mo- 
tionless and silent till the Key Westers 
started toward them. Then Roddy, whose 
fighting blood was slowly rising, replied : 

“You don’t mean to say that you're going 
> try such a contemptible, two-faced trick as 
that?” 

“ No further words with ’em, boys,” the boss 
Key Wester said. ‘“ That one there has it: 
take it from him. Don’t be afraid, he’s got 
no weapon, as I’ve found out; but watch the 
other one with the knife.” 

As the Cubans closed in on Roddy, he jerked 
the roll from his pocket and attempted to 
throw it as far as he could into the grass on 
the other side of the camp, but one of the Key 
Westers caught at his arm, and the roll went 
high over Skid’s head, who, knife in hand, had 
started to Roddy's rescue, and fell in the pile 
of fish. 

The Key Westers at once turned their at- 
tention to finding the roll of money, and the 
Cubans, who had seized Roddy, quickly re- 
leased him when they saw Skid rushing at 
them with a knife. One of them drew a knife 
almost as big as a cutlass and started opening 
a wicked looking blade. 

“ We're beat,’ Skid said to Roddy. “ Let’s 
get to the cruiser while we can. I saw you 
throw the roll; if they don’t find it right away 
they'll be mad enough to bury us alive.” 

They ran at top speed through the surf to 
the cruiser, yanked up the stakes and rushed 
it down the channel to deep water. They 
heard the boss Key Wester storming at the 
others: 

* Find it! 
and I saw 
where!” 

In the mélée the Shell Hunters had forgot- 
ten Old Man. They saw him standing a few 


it in his hand, 
It's here some- 


I saw 
it. 


Find it! 
him throw 





The Cost of AsKew’s Pearls 


(Concluded from page 15) 


survey the trim schooner where she lay in 
the lagoon. One of the half-castes sitting on 
the floor remarked something to his comrades 
who were staring with lowering eyes at the 
visitors, and they burst into loud guffaws. 
Just then Ramuz came back to the counter, 
and leaning on both hands began jabbering to 
Llonois in French. Not for a minute or two 
did the storekeeper give any attention to the 
strangers. 

“Pearls? Oui, m’sieur, there are pearls to 
sell,” he at last said to Peter, turning from 
his half-brother, with a leer on his dirty 
features. “ But, as it is said, what is the 
color of the monaie, mon petit does give?” 

“You let me see the pearls,” Askew jerked 
cut, disliking the looks flung at them, and 
glad of the neighborhood of the skipper’s ham- 
mer-like fists, “and then I’ll show you the 
color of the money.” 

“How much?” Ramuz rasped the words 
out. 

At the menacing note in his fierce sharp 
voice a jar of repugnance took Peter—a feel- 
ing that danger was very near. But, steady- 
ing himself, he pulled out of the breast- 
pocket of his drill jacket a thick packet of 
clean crisp dollar bills. 

“T'll give you thirty centimos for every 
bird in plump condition. Then we'll truck 
as to the fruit. Meantime, what about the 
pearls, M’sieur Llonois?” 

Ramuz grunted out some words to the old 
man, and as Llonois lighted a candle he cast 
a look charged with meaning at his half- 
brother. Then he shambled away behind a 
partition at the inner end of the counter, 
where the stores were kept in shade and cool- 
ness. 


Captain Wetherby cleared his voice to 
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feet from where the ‘round and around searcy 
was going frantically on, and both gave th 
feeding call, a long, sharp whistle. 
arose with a quick, noisy flapping’ 
sailing to them. 

It was not until then that the boss Key 
Wester seemed to realize what was happening, 


vir 
Old Man 


and came 


and he flung a volley of epithets at the 
Cubans: 

“Bring them back here!” he _ roared, 
“They'll either find the roll or feed the 
sharks!” 

The Cubans rushed swiftly for the boat, ran 


it into deep water and leaped into it, one sviz- 


ing the vars and the other brandishing his 
knife and jabbering threats. But they were 


far too late. The moment Old Man’s feet set- 
tled on deck Roddy put on every ounce of en- 
gine power and the cruiser went tearing like 
mad for the strait. 

Skid ducked into the cabin and came out 
with their rifle. 

“ Don't,” Roddy said. “ You won’t need it, 
tor 
many times a thousand dollars.” 

But Roddy was mistaken as to the true ecali- 
ber of the Key Westers, for at that moment 
they saw the boss Key Wester, who had run 
far into the water, urging the Cubans on, 
throw up his hand, and there followed putts 
of white smoke and sharp crashes. The first 
ball tore into the deck not far from where 
Skid was crouched on one knee, and the second 
passed just over his head and hit the cabin 
and glanced off with a loud “ ping.”” Old Man 
gave a squawk and a flop and tumbled, kick- 
ing, into the bottom of the boat, spilling a 
mass of fish from the pouch of his bill. Fora 
moment he squawked and floundered, then he 
got to his feet and with an air of injured dig- 
nity began to gather up the fish he had 
spilled. But strangely enough, he refused to 
gobble down a slimy green lump he had 
spilled out with the rest of the fish. 

‘he firing stopped as shots fell short. 

“We're out of range now,” said Roddy, 
“and those Cubans haven’t got a chance with 
that boat. The rest of the Rainbow's crew 
won't know and won’t bother us—it’s nearly 
a mile from the strait, anyhow ; and once out- 
side we'll soon be among the close-in keys, 
where their old ship can’t follow us.” 

Skid laid down the rifle and went to look 
at Old Man. He was still busily engaged in 
collecting his spilled lunch, occasionally utter- 
ing a low squawk of indignation. 

Both Roddy and Skid began to chuckle at 
the queer sight he presented, but suddenly 
Skid gave an exclamation of surprise and 
grabbed at the fishy mess on deck. 

** Here’s the roll!” he yelled, holding it up. 
“ It’s all wet and slimy. Old Man couldn't see 
it and gobbled it up with the fish while we 
were busy with the Key West gang! Must 
have spilled it out when that shot scared him 
out of a years growth. Glad he didn’t gobble 
it down a second time.” 
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speak ; but, instead, he closed his jaws with 
a snap. Ramuz had immediately crossed the 
floor to his comrades,: and was speaking to 
them in a rapid low voice. Three of the ras- 
eally crew rose up, hitching their belts round 
so as to bring their knives easier to hand. 
The others also gaining their feet took pos- 
session, without any disguise, of the doorway. 


SILENCE followed on—an ominous si- 

lence, broken only by the low thunder of 
the sea breaking upon the reef. Peter found 
his heart beginning to gallop. It was all too 
easy to penetrate the intention of the ruffians. 
Askew wondered what the end of the struggle 
would be? 

“By thunder, lad,” Wetherby muttered 
close beside him to the left, “ they intend run- 
ning us down if nothing worse’n that. This 
ain’t no place for honest folk!” 

“ Keep quiet!” Peter breathed low and des- 
perate. 

Away past the half-castes holding the 
doorway, past the fowls picking among the 
rubbish under the uva bushes along the clear- 
ing, and away between the colonnade of trees, 
he saw the schooner gently rocking at anchor. 
Thought, not of himself, but of his uncle, 
took him like a spasm of pain. In the Fly- 
ing Fish with her stores for sale and bar- 
ter, and cargo of copra and other merchan- 
dise, he knew his relative’s whole fortune 
lay. 
As Peter hurriedly and uselessly seare rhed 
about in his mind for means of surmounting 
their dangers he stepped to the barrels s stand- 
ing on the floor alongside the counter. Lift- 
ing a handful of sweet corn out of the near 
est keg he threw it to the fowls. His eyes 
fell on the next barrel and marked its dan- 
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gerous contents, painted in white letters on 
its stout lid, 

Desperately he cast about how to 
use of it. 

Scooping out another handful of fowls’ food 
he purposely, but as if accidentally, knocked 
his right elbow against the heavy lid of that 
keg, displacing it a little. <A thrill of reck- 
less joy took Askew. Now for a light, was 
his prayer. 

“Better be catching the poulees,” said he 
to Ramuz, giving a nod toward the poultry. 

“Ahah! Is there the hurry? Many is the 
slip between roast poulee and the lip,” the 
Frenchman sneered, ominously blowing cig- 
arette smoke from his nostrils. ‘ Diable! 
‘Tis a man, not an enfant, we need in the 
South Seas, to buy pearls—and keep them!” 


make 


UST then Llonois returned to the store. He 
J put the burning candle on the counter close 
to Peter, then out of a filthy leather pouch he 
drew four lustrous pearls. Each was as big 
as a small pea. One by one the storekeeper 
dropped them into his grimy left palm, and 
held them out for Peter’s inspection. 

“Four. Yes. <A thousand dollars for the 
lot,” Askew offered, according to his instruc- 
tions. ‘“ No. No more. <A thousand or no 
deal, M'sieur Llonois.” 

He stripped the rustling paper notes off 
the bulky packet, and offered them to Llonois. 
The old man grunted something in French, 
smiled broadly and evilly, took the money 
and handed the pearls to Peter. It was the 
stir among the half-castes in the store that 
then caused Askew’s heart to jump faster. 

He felt himself tremble a little. But, 
strong as steel in his determination to fight,. 
he refused to think of the awful end that 
would ensue to all. 

“ Skipper,” he said under his breath, “ you’d 
better skip for it. Break through, and away. 
You'll be killed.” 

“*Longside o’ you,” 
“TIley, Mister, what d’you want 

“It is with the enfant I do speak,” Ra- 
muz shot out, closing quickly with three of 
his gang, and casting a greedy look at Pe- 
ter’s hand holding the pearls. ‘* The pearls 
belong rightly to me, Henri Salvador Ramuz! 
Me!” tapping his chest. “I do not have 
it that they go.” 

“Aw, shut your mouth. 


came the quiet answer. 


o” 


Go down, Lionois 
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King Yellow Neck E 
(Continucd from page 9) 


TRIPLE LEEPER eee 


—-oh, I know who he is, and you, too— 
for the money. Squabble among yourselves,” 
snapped Captain Wetherby, “but if ye quar- 
rel with tis, well, then—’’ And the skipper 
snatched up a cleaver off the counter. 

The whole gang leaped on them, with cries 
of derision and death, 


UT Peter, the same instant, had grabbed 

the flickering candle with one hand, and 
with the other had flung off the lid of the 
second barrel. 

His voice rose shrill above the hubbub. 

“Hands up all, or I drop the candle into 
the powder. 

A glowing shred fell from the unsnuffed 
wick, to eddy most luckily just short of the 
keg of explosive. At sight of it the beach- 
combers shot up their hands. 

With glowing eyes and grim, white features, 
Peter stood over the gunpowder with the can- 
ale till Captain Wetherby had lashed them 
all up with manilla rope lying at hand. Then 
with a little hysterical laugh the lad reeled 
athwart the counter 

Twenty minutes later the schooner was 
heading for the pass in the barrier reef, out 
onto the open Pacific, while the captain re- 
counted their experience to the trader. When 
he was ended Uncle Tom turned to Askew, 
and beckoned him to sit down on the skylight 
beside him, 

“Peter, lad,’ he said very gravely, clap- 
ping him on the shoulder, “I did you a great 
wrong; you were aye doing your best to help 
me, But, this time! I'll never forgive my- 
self for jagging you into going ashore—a 
selfish old brute, that’s me! But for you, 
Ramuz and his gang would not only have 
pinched the pearls back again but pillaged the 
schooner, and marooned us—I see their game 
now. Well, they'll lie there till the planta- 
tion hands come in. 

“T tell you what I intend doing to make 
it up to you for saving me,’ Tanner continued 
slowly. ‘“ These four pearls are beauties, and 
worth some thousands. We'll sell ’em_ by- 
and-bye, and put the cash in your name into 
a new firm. The firm of Messrs. Tanner and 
Nephew, Peter, my lad!” 

Peter stared at his uncle, not believing his 
ears. But the skipper gave a shout of ap- 
proval, 
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quickly and gasped. Not sixty feet away he 
saw the yellow head and then the glistening 
form of a huge sea lion wallowing up to the 
ledge. The beast came to rest above the 
water and looked about. The boys were both 
in the tilted dory now and hardly visible. 
Old Jasperson was staring at the visitor. 

“Big yellow-neck!*’ whispered the hunter. 
“I know that bull! He's the king of ‘em 
all, and I’ve put a bullet into him twice with- 
out him seemin’ to mind it much. Many’s 
the day I watched him from the sea!” 


_ and Terry watched apprehensively. 

Never had they been so close to a sea lion. 
And this one was enormous. The old hunter 
whispered that he must weigh all of fifteen 
hundred pounds. The great seal lay with 
sharp, small ears alert, and his fearless eyes 
glancing around his domain as if he wondered 
at these intruders, but was undisturbed by 
them. lis neck and face were scarred by 
innumerable battles, but the unusually long 
canine tusks, and his bulk of muscles indi- 
cated that the other bulls of the cove herd 
found him hard to dislodge from his throne. 

“I guess he is king of ’em all!” whispered 
Ben, excitedly. *‘* And I hope he doesn’t make 
a move this way!” 

“Tle’s surly enough to tackle a man, too,” 
said the old hunter, “and I wouldn't want 
to get in his path, although most sea lions 
aren't bad. Down the Californy coast I once 
roped a big bull like him, just for sport, and 
the way he jerked five men of us off our feet 
Was surprisin’ !” 

A terrific roar from the big yellow-neck 
bull startled the boys again. <A big breaker, 
Striking the outer rocks showered them all 
with spray, but through it, now, they saw 
another sea lion landing on the inner shelf. 
And at once old Yellow-Neck was moving. 
The other bull drew himself up, and roared 
a challenge, He flapped on clumsily to a 
higher spot, while the king kept edging on 
hearer the stranded boat. 

“Hold on!” grunted the old hunter, “ bad 
enough to be disabled on this reef; and the 
three of us couldn't shove the dory off, if 
I was well—but we don’t want any sea lion 
fight on top of us, too. And I lost both my 
suns when the boat canted over on this rock! 
Keep down, there, boys!” 

Closer to his rival the big yellow seal was 
wallowing, Then both of them, heads up and 
hd ee their eyes glaring and their teeth 
ared, stopped ere they met. Out in the cove 
the cow seals and the younger ones bellowed, 
but none came near the King’s resting-place. 

The two bull seals roared together as the 
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bigger one edged down on his antagonist. 
The newcomer clung near the water's edge, 
ready to dive off, apparently, before the 
other's attack. 

The yellow-necked seal shuffled down the 
incline a foot closer. Le was just below the 
boat, which he had apparently forgotten, 
when the other made a lunging assault at him. 

Instantly the big lion plunged forward, 
upraised on his fore flippers, and back and 
forth the two swayed and struck with their 
bared canine teeth. The blows rained on 
each other’s necks echoed above the boom of 
the waves, and the three hidden spectators 
forgot their peril in high excitement. 

But the battle lasted only a moment. The 
higher vantage ground and the strength of 
the King was too much for the challenger: 
roaring and fighting back he gave way, and 
a final furious plunge of the bigger beast 
shoved him from the ledge into the water. 
Old Yellow-Neck raised his voice in a trium- 
phant bellow, and far and near the others 
barked an answer. 

“T've seen him lick ‘em all!” whispered 
Mr. Jasperson. ‘“ Watch him keepin’ an eye 
on the water! Ile won’t let any male seal 
land here near him!” 

The monarch did remain quietly at the 
water's edge directly below the bow of the 
stranded boat. His rage was entirely at his 
own tribe apparently, for he disregarded the 
three refugees in the dory. 


Oo’ Jasperson moved painfully about. “TI 
don’t like this a bit,” he muttered, 
glancing at the spray from the breakers out- 
side, and then at the whirl of water in the 
cove. “If I was just able to stand on my 
feet, and we could get a hitch to somethin’ 
and drag this boat a few yards—but it'd take 
block an’ tackle to stir her, I’m afraid! We 
ain’t even nothin’ but an oar to give her a 
pry with!’ Then he looked again at the big 
sea lion by the water’s edge, and to the more 
sheltered cove beyond. “ Say, boys, do you 
know of a trick we'd try if—if one o’ you 
just had the nerve?” 

“Trick? Well, we got the nerve—whatever 
it is!’ muttered Ben. ‘“ We know, well as 
you, what a fix we're all in, Mr. Jasperson! ”’ 

“If I was on my feet, and could rope that 
big seal,” murmured the old hunter: “ And 
he made a plunge out towards the bay—but 
he might capsize the whole shootin’-match 
before we could cut free of him!” 

“You mean he could drag the boat!” cried 
Terry, excitedly. ‘* Well, I learned to rope 
steers out at our Yakima ranch!” He began 
to haul at the rope coil which the hunter was 
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Service Beyond Price 


daily prevented by the tele- 
phone. And this guardian- 
ship is a part of its ceaseless 
service. 


The ears of the people are 
within your call; their voices 
are within your hearing. From 
near neighbor to distant cities 
and villages, millions of slen- 
der highways made alive by 
speech converge within the 
small compass of your tele- 
phone. 


Glad tidings are forever 
streaming over the telephone. 
The meeting of national crises, 
the accomplishment of vast 
business undertakings, the har- 
monizing of a nation’s activi- 
ties; these compose a portion 
of the telephone service which 
is beyond price. 


Telephone service cannot 
be estimated by usual values. 
Imagine how complete a re- 
vision of our methods of living 
and working would have to be 
made if the telephone ceased 
to operate. 


But the miracle of the tele- 
phone is realized in the emer- 
gency when it is so vital to 
health, happiness and success 
as to put its value beyond price. 


Disasters, both personal 
and to whole communities, are 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy One System Universal Service 
And all directed toward Better Service 


Regular Boys Like 
MARBLES Tools 


_ These things you need every 
time you go on 
a hike, to the 
woods, lake or 
river. A dandy 
axe for making 
; camp, cutting a tree or 
firewood, a great knife for all uses and a matchbox that 
will always give you a dry match for the campfire. 


Woodcraft Knif Axe 


ife 
Agreat knife for every ia No. 9—274x434 in. blade of finest 
outdoor use. Sharp pen- steel, 14in. handle of selected 






























etrating point, curved \ hickory. Can be carried in 
the belt, $1.50. Leather 
blade of finest steel, back sheath, Se. 


of blade checkered to 
— firm grip; leather 

andle, $2.25; stag han- 
dle, $3.00. Including leath. 
er sheath, Add 10% war tax. 


Waterproof Matchbox 


Keeps matches dry, even 
under water. Made of seam- 
less brass, size of a 10-gauce 
shell, 60c. 334 


Safety Pocket Axe 


Guard foldsinto steel handle, 
$3.25. With 11 in, hickory 
handle, $2.00; 12 in. $2.25. 


If your dealer can’t supply 
you, order by mail—send P. O. 
money order or draft. 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 
5092 Delta Ave. GLADSTONE, MICH. 
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SCOUTS! 


HERE’S THE 


HIK -STIK 


’ 


Ilere it is at last, scouts! A prac- 
tical, durable, ornamental and eco- 
nomical staff. One that is built 
especially for the purpose and that 
gets entirely away from the 
* broom-stick ” idea. 


The HIK-STIK makes an impres- 
sive drill and parade staff and is 
not to be equalled for general hik- 
ing and scouting. It is six feet 
long over-all, has a handle of sound, 
live, second-growth white ash and 
a three-inch head of cast bronze, 
fastened by a rivet which runs clear 
through the handle. The HIK- 
STIK will easily withstand a pull 
of 800 pounds, 


Here are a few of the things for 
which the HIK-STIK may be used; 
flag pole, pike pole, boating, tent 
pole, sentry duty, protection against 


vicious animals, picking up _ hot 
handles, getting fresh water from 
* out-of-the-way ” springs, dislodg- 


ing ice or driftwood, hill climbing, 
rescuing from water, rescuing from 
live wires. By interlocking the 
hooks two scouts may run a twelve- 
foot line in one second. These and 
hundreds of others will present 
themselves when you have become 
the owner of a HIK-STIK. 

Scouts and others: If you cannot 

get the genuine HIK-STIK (hike 

stick) in your town, write direct 

to the manufacturers. 


KOKOMO BRASS WORKS 


KOKOMO, INDIANA, U. 8. A. 
Founders and Finishers, 


WKSTIK 











(HIKE STICK) 

















pulling at under the thwarts. “If we cd get 
even one little jerk to straighten the boat out 
with this crack under us,” said Mr. Jasper- 
son, “the tide might shoot us out on some 
big roller through the gap, in time to poke 
out of the North inlet. Boy, I don’t say you 
ean lasso that old sea bull, but if you 
could—”" 

Terry had slipped over the gunwale, and 
was coiling the rope, keeping a noose wide 
in his right hand. Then he stared at the 
sea lion. Old Yellow Neck’s head was raised, 
still watching for his defeated enemy. In 
the boat’s bow, he saw Ben lifting the axe in 
warning. Then he nodded, and crept on down 
the slippery slope. A sheet of spray came 
from behind over the shelf and almost blinded 
Terry fora moment. He cleared his eyes and 
slipped on within ten feet of the big lion’s 
glistening tail. Then, getting to his feet in 
the rushing water over the rocks, he whirled 
the loop and sent it swiftly for the mark, 

Terry didn’t wait to see results. He turned, 
dashing for the boat. And just as his hand 
touched the gunwale, he felt a mighty crunch 
of wood under the hull. The next minute he 
dived over its moving side, landing on Mr. 
Jasperson with force that made the old man 
groan. 

“Got him!” 
and he made one plunge, 
Hold on—and stand by 


cried the latter. “ Yes, sir, 
as I knew he would! 
9 90 


to cut that rope! 
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Fixing Up Your Fishing Rod 
By Ladd Plumley 


UTTER 


N these days many boys own good fish- 
ing rods, that is the rods were good when 
they were new. Like everything else 
fishing rods need considerable care when 
not in use; indeed, fishing rods that are 
not taken proper care of are soon almost 
worthless. It is not so much actual use 
abuse. 


that destroys rods as it is actual 

A fishing rod, and particularly a_ split 
bamboo rod, will become warped, crooked 
and brittle if it is stored through a single 


winter in a corner near a steam pipe or in 
a hot closet. The best place for rods is 
in an attic, or other place where there is no 
undue heat. 


Windings on a rod are easily made when 
you know how and impossible to make if 
you don’t know how. Use sewing silk of 


the color you prefer or to match the other 
windings of the rod. Do not wax the silk. 
Begin by winding a length of the silk over 
its end, and as you continue see it to that 
every coil is close to its neighbor. When 
the winding is completed, finish off with the 
“invisible knot,” as it.is called. This is the 
knot for securing rod windings that is used 


by professional rod makers, and it is the 
only knot that will firmly secure windings 


One of the simplest methods for 
invisible knot is shown in the 
You make a loop with an 
extra bit of the sewing silk—a four or 
five inch length—and wind four or five 
coils of the winding silk over the loop of 
the sewing silk. The end of the winding 
silk is now pulled through the loop, and the 
loop pulled under the finished winding, the 
end of the winding silk being cut close into 
the coils. 


on rods. 
tying the 
figure herewith. 


The dory made one last crunching dive 
down the incline; then they felt it lifted on 
the waves. Terry saw Ben swinging the short 
axe, once—twice—three times—on the taut 
mooring-line. Never a glimpse did he get of 
the sea lion king after he hurled the lasso. 
But a triumphant yell went up from Benny 
Rogers. He came tumbling back to drag at 
one of the sweeps. 

“Well, sir, he did it!’ shouted the old 
hunter, “an@ you got the line cut just in 
time! Now, boys, work her across this pass 
inside that second line o’ rocks, and I'll show 
you where we can beach this old tub and get 
ashore around the North point before the sea 
catches us in the cove. You certainly did 
great work, boys—and saved my life, too, 
along with it!” 

“TI think your old 
saved all our lives, Mr. 


yellow-necked enemy 
Jasperson,” cried 


Terry, as the boys bent at the sweep oars, 
and the dory rocked away across the inlet, 
leaking badly, but manageable. “If I was 


you, when you get able to go to work again, 
I’d just remember that old sea lion!” 

“TI guess I will, boys! He can run this 
cove after this, and I wouldn’t lift a rifle 
against him for the best farm in the State. 
We ought to have a medal to tie on that 
thirty feet of rope which he’s goin’ to wear 
for a keepsake ’til it’s worn out—he certainly 
deserves it!” 
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silk of the 
varnished unless thin 
used on the coils. After the glue 
the winding can be varnished. It 
can also be said that thin glue thus used 
en a rod winding makes a rigid wrapping 
that is almost as strong as a band of solid 
metal. 

All good fishing 


The winding 
will 
glue is 
is dry 


color of the 
change when 


rods should have a coat 


of varnish every winter. Never use shellac 
varnish for fishing rods: shellac is not 
waterproof, and, besides, shellac sometimes 


color to a dirty white when the 
dampness. Rod varnish 
can be bought for about thirty-five cents a 
bottle in tackle stores, or the varnish known 
as “spar varnish” can be used. 

When varnishing a rod you must have a 
cord across the top of a room or a work- 
shop for hanging the joints where they will 
not be touched until they are dry. The 
cord can be fastened to nails driven into 
the tops of a window frame and a door 
frame. Twist bits of wire into the ferrules 
and bend the wire into hooks for support- 
ing the joints. If the rod shows places 
where the varnish is scaled away, it should 
have two or three coats of varnish. Never 
put on another coat of varnish until the 
former has become hard. And the best 
brush for varnishing rods is a brush with 
very stiff bristles. 

There is no reason why a boy fisherman 
should not take care of and repair his tackle 
just as is done by grown-up anglers, and 
nearly all of the latter use the winter season 
for rewinding their rods and for varnishing 
them, thus making all ready for the next 
fishing season. 


changes in 
rod is exposed to 
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leeward; and astonishment was expressed on 
board her, the Barracouta requiring to be 
far distant from the spot. The stranger low- 
ered a boat, but night fell,, and though a 
good lookout was kept and rockets were fired 
no boat fetched the Leven. In the morning 
the stranger was gone. A week later when 
the Barracouta rejoined the Leven, her log 
proved she had been at that time 350 miles 
away, and could not possibly have been 
sighted. Further, on that afternoon and 
evening, she had not lowered a boat. 

Three weeks later the Leven, as her log 
records, again saw the same strange ship 
far distant to leeward, and again the mys- 
tery of the boat being lowered was repeated. 
By this time, the Barracouta had left the 
station. The Leven did not wait for the 
boat, but keeping full before the wind bore 
away. Had she seen the Flying Dutchman? 

Again, the officers and men of the 
Carisbrooke Castle, East Indiaman, in 1849, 
when lying-to, caught in a gale off the Cape, 
saw a large old-fashioned ship coming down 
under full sail and making fine weather of 
it. The stranger made as though passing un- 
der the Indiaman’s quarter. Her decks 
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Was the Flying Dutchman Really There? 


(Concluded from page 32) 
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seen to have men on them, 
about to hail, when 
of scud and rain broke down. When it 
had passed, no vessel was there. She also 
logged the extraordinary occurrence. Had 
the Flying Dutchman really been seen? 


was 
diaman was 


There is, however, a much later instance 
of the Flying Dutchman having been wit- 
nessed. It is that of the Saratoga, an Amer- 


ican steamer, which in the winter season 
ygof 1907 was holding her own with difficulty 
against a tremendous hurricane off the Cape 
of Good Hope, when, out of the murk and 
spindrift, a big quaint-looking ship appeared, 
coming down on the weather bow under full 
sail, and steady as a rock notwithstanding 
the high seas. She luffed as if to bear up 
on the quarter, . 

The officer on the Saratoga’s bridge called 
his skipper’s attention to the singular affair, 
when the stranger vanished as suddenly as 
she had shown herself, and was seen no more. 
Nor was there a vestige of wreckage visible. 

The Flying Dutchman and the Sea Ser- 
pent are two of the oceans’ greatest mys- 
teries. 
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FOR OVER HATE 
A CENTURY 


we have made clothes 
for Boys-- the kind of ° 
clothes that wear 

| longer: and look | 
better. Reinforced 
where the most wear 
comes. 


KNOCKABOUT SUITS FOR BOYS 
KNOCKABOUT SHOES FOR BOYS 


New poten | headquarters for 
Boy Scout Uniforms and Equipment. 
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A typical homeless Serbian 
boy—stumbling toward man- 
hood—one of the 200,000 war- 
orphaned children. Unless 
we lend him a hand he is 
doomed to vagrancy, ignor- 
ance, misery and bitterness. 


Homeless: 
unless you help 


For $6 a month—$72 a year—you can support 
the adoption of a homeless, parentless Serbian 
child and give him a decent chance in life. 
50,000 war orphans need this help. A $72 con- 
tribution will place one child in a Serbian family 
home for a year, give him clothing, medical 
attention and schooling. Your aid——to whatever 
extent — is desperately needed. Full accounting 
returned. Send a month’s contribution today to 


Serbian Child Welfare Association 
7 West Eighth Street $ New York City 











They are fast and made to last; 
they are ney A —— - — = 
boy can well be 
_ speed and v: 


ue to nia bic 
ether new or old, Choice o' 
different styles, all with distinctive 
non-skid treads, exception Rollfast 
Road ee 50 to $5.00. 
ire tre detent 
we ronal thine. “on one usit your deal- 
er orcan't supply Rolita: 


eames kMig.Ca, 24 24-26 Murray St,N.Y 


” 
** A $ Saved Is a $ Made’ 
Bicycle Supplies, Tires and Re- 
pairs unusually cheap. Write for 
Free information. You'll be surprised. 
@ Bargains ag shown in catalog. 
M. MULLIN Cote 


Laporte, 


June 
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So now we have the scouts deliver the books 
because we can trust them.” 

Worth while praise that and worth deserv- 
ing! The first Scout Law is fundamental. 


National Council Sea Camp 


The 1921 National Council Seacamp of the 
Seascouts, Boy Scouts of America, will be 
pitched on the grounds of the Tabor Academy, 
Marion, Mass. Chief Sea Scout James E. 
Wilder, says there is going to be equipment 
and room for three full ships companies be- 
sides extra officers and plenty of ‘work and 
fun mixed.” Any scout, seascout or cabin 
boy weighing at least 112 pounds and at 
least 15 years old is welcome. The camp 
training will be divided into two periods of 
21 days each. The Curlew will make its 
third annual cruise in connection with the 
camp along the picturesque shores off Sip- 
pican and Buzzard’s Bay. General Goethals 
and other members of the National Seascout 
Committee will visit the camp at intervals. 


God Bless the Boy Scouts ! 


So says a G. A. R. veteran of Columbus, 
Ohio. ‘“ While attending our Grand Army en- 
campments for the past few years in many 
cities of the United -States I have come to the 
conclusion we could not get along without the 
Boy Scouts’ ever-willing help. They are the 
first persons we meet when we get off the 
train, to carry our luggage to our stopping 
place, and if we have no place engaged they 
will take us to one and see that we are made 
comfortable. They can beat the police at 
their own game when it comes to watching a 
street crossing or keeping the streets clear 
for a parade. They are always on hand with 
a cool cup of water; in fact, everywhere to do 
a good deed for somebody. I have learned to 
love them. I consider the Boy Scout move- 
ment one of the best schools of American 
education. I say God bless them and the 
men who contribute their time and money to 
boost them. Boys, the Grand Army of the 
Republic are your friends.” 


A Good Turn With @ Surprise at the End of it 


A member of Troop 33, Washington, recent- 
ly had a little good turn adventure. A lady 
asked him to direct her to a certain street 
car line. The route being a bit devious, the 
scout offered to show her the way. The lady 
was grateful and said so. The boy said it 
was nothing. He was a Boy Scout and al- 
ways glad to do a good turn. The lady was 
interested and asked her guide several ques- 
tions, adding that her brother had regarded 
the Boy Scout organization as the greatest 
thing in the country. And who do you sup- 
pose her brother was? None other than the 
late Theodore Roosevelt, our Chief Scout 
Citizen. <A letter from the Chief Scout Ex- 
ecutive to the Scoutmaster of ‘the boy in 
reference to the incident above related 
brought forth the following reply which is 
worth handing on to the rest of you scouts 
especially for the excellent point made in 
the third paragraph. 

“That our troop, among the thousands in 
the United States, should have received the 
personal attention of our Chief Scout Execu- 
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tive is no small honor and that a member of 
the troop should have been of service to one 
related to so great a friend’ of scouts as was 
our former President Roosevelt is a_ real 
cause for congratulation. 

“In publishing this letter to the troop the 
Scoutmaster, however, reminds you that our 
main object is neither to secure the com+ 
mendation of our national officers nor to do 
favors to anyone because of their greatness. 
A good turn to somebody, tramp or president, 
thief or millionaire is still a good turn and 
real boy scouts give their good turns to those 
most in need of them regardless of who they 
are or who may know of it. 

“One fellow more entitled to our good turn 
and courteous and loving consideration than 
any other is MOTHER. She has done a 
whole lot for us. On our account she has 
given up parties and pleasures, pretty dresses, 
warm coats and new hats. She has sat up 
nights to care for us or mend our clothes. 
She has worked and prayed for us. In fact 
there doesn't seem to be anything she has not 
done for us and we can’t even half repay her. 
Any scout who letS a whole day pass without 
doing something to make mother glad he is 
a scout fails to live up to the standard of 
Troop 33.” 


News of Scouts 


Howard Wander of Troop 12, Buffalo, won 
first place in the Scout Bird House contest 
last spring. The prize consists of two weeks 
in camp this summer free of charge. He also 
won a second prize in the same contest. 

Scouts of Lawton, Okla., are not only go- 
ing quite extensively into the tree nursery 
business but are also supplying canna bulbs 
and asparagus roots from their own gardens. 

Sixteen Boy Scouts of Dubuque spent their 
spring vacation on a canoeing trip down the 
Maqusketa River. 

30y Scouts of Greeley, Colorado are to have 
a fine summer camp in the Poudre Canyon. 
The old bridge across the river to the camp 
grounds being in need of repair the scouts 
went “up into the “tall timber” with some 
exert loggers and helped to get the stulls and 
heavy bridge timber necessary for the restora- 
tion thus getting in some practical logging 
experience. They also built about a mile of 
road connecting with the main highway. 
“Learning by doing” is evidently the real 
thing in Greeley. 


Another Good Advertisement for Scouting 


Out in Wisconsin, a traveling man was so 
unlucky as to acquire a blow-out on a new 
tire which he did not know how to repair. 
Scores of other motorists passed gaily by, 
none offering to pause and lend a hand. But 
then—along came a scout, a scout who not 
only knew how to fix a tire but was glad to 
offer to do it of his own accord, and when 
the job was done refused payment for his 
services, explaining that being a scout, doing 
a Good Turn was all in the day’s work, and 
you didn’t take pay for that kind of thing. 
“ Gee-whizz!” said the traveling man, “I 
belong to a whole lot of lodges but not one 
of them has a clause in its constitution like 
that. Me for the Boy Scouts every time.” 
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cube. So they fished instead, and brought 
back a catch of six between them. Then I 
told my story, how I was the first up Spruce 
Cone, how I had just missed catching the 
Whopper,. and how I had fished two hours 
without a bite. I didn’t get any sympathy 
from the gang—just jeering and laughter. 

“ Now listen to’ me, the champion pioneer,” 
Fred crowed. “I signed third on the Cone, 
pulled out my trout in less than five min- 
utes, and was back here before five. But my 
fish is only seven and a quarter inches long.” 

“Yah,” Ted snickered, -putting a fourteen 
inch rainbow by Fred’s minnow. “If I 
caught a fish like that, I’d be so disgusted 
I'd throw him in the water and drown him.” 

Just the same, Tom decorated a cube and 
awarded it to Fred with much ceremony. We 
had been so busy with our fish stories that we 
had paid no attention to the weather until 
Ted Skiff, who had danced to the Western rim 
of Bonnahah Plateau, called to us excitedly. 

“Come here, fellows! I never saw anything 
like this in my life.” 

We trooped over beside Skiff and gazed 
across the broad valléy to the big divide 
beyond. Enormous black clouds, with clearly 
defined edges, solid, and heavy looking, were 
rolling up the canyons and ravines on the 
west of the mountains, pouring in great 
troops over the ridges, and spreading over 
all the long skyline of the Continental Divide. 
Even as we looked, a cloud army, big and 
Secary-looking, swooped up the other slope of 
Storm King close to the ground, and poured 
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over the cliff in a big cloud cataract, an 
enormous fall of misty shapes. I tell you, 
it was inspiring to watch that waterfall of 
clouds, dropping down the precipice without 
a sound. Then the cloud battalions, black 
and grim underneath, -white and tumbled 
above, mushroomed out beneath the cliff on 
Storm King, rolled along above the barrens, 
and finally rose slowly, like an aeroplane 
gliding off the ground, rushing across the val- 
ley about on a level with timberline. 

The range had long been blanketed with 
this black mist, and we could see sheets of 
rain dropping into the valley below us from 
the tumbling rain clouds. The storm clouds 
bellied up as if by an explosion, and hid 
the setting sun, swallowing it completely. 
The breeze which before had been hardly a 
breath, now increased to a gale, whistling 
through the rocks and bringing with it the 
roar of swaying timberline forests. 

*“ Beat it for the tent!” Tom cried above 
the howling wind. “ Here’s where we find 
what a timberline storm is like.” 

Even while we were running across 
Bonnahah Plateau, wreaths of fog, advance 
guards of the storm, came whirling past us, 
eddying in a blinding, gray wall on all sides. 
Big raindrops splashed dully on the rocks. 
Inside the tent, with the flap doubly fastened 
shut, we could hear the big drops driven 
against the tent by the wind in a steady thud- 
thud-thud that sounded like a dozen muffled 
machine guns popping. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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OU can talk to your chum or zoe brother two or three blocks 
} away in plain view of everybody and only those who know how 
to wigwag will know what you are saying. The Honor Bright 
Boys’ Handbook will tell by just how to do it—how our brave soldiers 
and sailors in the United States Army and Navy do it. And that 
isn’t all. For the Honor Bright Boys’ Handbook will teach you almost 
everything boys want to know. Khaki covered. It tells you how to 
make a box kite, how to trap rabbits without injuring them, how to 
make a tent, how to build a boat, how to blaze a trail,.how to build 
a cabin—and many other things. 


This Handy Boy’s Handbook -— F ree 


Just send us six tags from Honor Bright 
Boys’ Blouses or Shirts and you get this 
book without its costing you one penny. 
Talk it over with your chum and then 
start collecting Honor Bright Tags. Fill 
out the coupon below, mail to us, and 


weewill send you one tag to begin the col- 
lection. Then show this advertisement 
to your parents and ask them to please 
see what really fine shirts and waists 
these are the next time they are in the 
store where they buy your clothes. 


Honor Bright Boys’ Blouses, Shirts 
and Playsuits 


They are good looking, not ex- 
pensive, fit well and are strong- 
ly made, will stand lots of 
hard wear and washing. And 
you get a tag on every one. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


212 West Monroe Street 
Chicago, Hlinois 









Dept. 3 Reliance Manufacturing Company 
212 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me the free tag you promised in your ad- 
vertisement as I wish to save tags and get a free copy 
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On the Trail | 
to Santa Fe ” 


OU’LL hardly know where to 

begin the June AMERICAN Boy, 
there’s so much excitement, fun and 
adventure packed in its great 
stories. But you’ll be safe in open- 
ing up with Will Lisenbee’s On the 
Trail to Santa Fe. It’s about a 
boy’s experiences in pioneer days 
with a caravan of white-topped 
prairie schooners; how he had to 
watch by night for cattle rustlers 
and “bad Indians’—Navajos. A 
fascinating, thrilling Western story. 


Talk about sport! Ellis Parker __ 
Butler’s Jibby Jones is a gloom- 
killer for fair. About a boy, a new- 
comer to Birch Island in the Mis- 
sissippi—pearl mussel hunting in 
the river, and some situations 
that’ll beat any movie comic you 

. ever saw. 


Another Royal Northwest Mount- 
ed Police story, The Man Who 
Chased a Ghost—a midnight gallop 
over winding, shadow-haunted 
roads after a phantom rider—and 
then some. Who said “creeps”? 


“Bill” Tilden, the world’s tennis 
champion — “the greatest tennis 
player that ever lived”—tells how 
to polish up your own game. 


This is just a part of all you get 
in this AMERICAN Boy. Start with 


this big June number. Get it from 
your newsdealer. Or send the cou- 
pon and get THE AMERICAN Boy 
every month by mail. 


$2.50 a year by mail 
25c a copy on news-stands 






THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
No, 218 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Herewith find $2.50. Please send THE 


AMERICAN BOY for one year, beginning 
with current issue, to 


Ry oycxcscssisssss : 
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When the circus 
comes to town 


Gee, that’s when a fellow needs a bicycle! 


Besides being right on the spot where 
everything is going on, a fellow can go er- 
rands, deliver messages, earn money, and 
have loads of sport—all at once. 


All through the year, an Iver Johnson Bicycle 
stands ready to take you anywhere, anytime—and 
at no expense. 

Iver Johnson Juvenile Bicycles embody Iver John- 
son adult construction throughout. Seamless steel 
tubing; drop-forged parts; two-piece crank set; per- 
fect two-point bearings, both cones on one axle, 
always in alignment; superb enamel and nickel fin- 
ish; and the best equipment make Iver Johnson the 
King of Bicycles. Unbeatable for good looks, easy 
riding, speed, strength, and durability. 


Iver Johnson Juvenile Bicycles, $47.50 to $52.50 


'e87I— i921 





(No extra charge for Coaster Brake). 
Other models, $60 and up. 


Write today for free bicycle catalog “‘B’’. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
342 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
99ChambersSt., New Yorlge 717Market St., San Francisco 


IVER JOHNSON 
BICYCLES 


Listen! 








Can’t you hear the stars tinkling? 

Can’t you hear the mountains shouting? 
Can’t you hear the brook babbling? 
Can’t you hear the lake laughing? 

Can’t you hear the boys cheering? 


Can’t you hear them all calling you? 


To the 


DAN BEARD OUTDOOR SCHOOL 


AND WOOD CRAFT CAMP 














REAL BOYS, REAL 
AND THE REAL 


MEN 


DAN BEARD 


“ The eternal friend of youth, 
Himself, a boy who never 
grew up.” 

On beautiful Pennsylvania 
mountain lake 1700 feet 
above sea, ail outdoor ac- 
tivities loved by boys 
Strenuous physical, mental 
and moral training. En- 
dorsed by former President 

Roosevelt, 

DEVELOPS ORIGINALITY, 

REALITY, INDIVIDUALITY 
AND PERSONALITY 


Camp opens June 30 and 
closes August 25th (No boys 
taken on part time) 


FOR RATES WRITE TO 
DAN BEARD 
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he didn’t take it with 


him.” 





T was after dark when 

the second division 
dragged themselves into 
the camp beyond the 
ridge. The trip had been 
difficult and wearisome. They had _ taken 
turns in carrying a big pail of water, and 
the paddles had been fearfully troublesome in 
the thick brush. By the time they reached 
to the top of the ledges most of the water 
had been spilled, but what remained proved 
they had followed instructions, 

“Gee whittikins, you’re late!” 
Seth. 

* Ranger didn’t want to come,” grumbled 
Tom, dropping wearily to the ground. “* We 
tied a rope to his neck, but he got away four 
times. Once I had to go back a mile for 
him. Than a pail of water is a big stunt to 
fug up the mountain, and your’ canoe 
paddles—” 

“Ranger, water, paddles!” sputtered Seth. 

“Sure, I suppose you didn’t wigwag for 
water and a dog and your old paddles? 
Tompkins has got the angleworms.” 

** Angleworms !” snorted Seth. ‘ Who wig- 
wagged for those fool things?” 

“They’re what you wigwagged. 


exclaimed 


I thought 


they were fool things. You make me more 
tired than I was, and I was sure tired 
enough. You wigwag for things and when 


we get them way up here, you call them fool 
things. You sure make me tired!” 

Here Ira put in the gloomy remark, “I felt 
in my bones there might be something wrong 
with your blamed code. Let’s see your copy, 
Seth?” 

The copy was passed over. 
claimed Ira. ‘“ When you made 
Seth, you made a little blunder. 
you skipped the second word 
numbers run one short to the 


“Huh!” ex- 
the copy, 
On our copy 
and all the 
end, That’s 


Sea Scouting and Sea Camping 


(Continued from page 
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Seth’s Wigwag Short Cut 
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. 
the reason we didn’t have one hundred and 


three. Dog should have been bread and 
butter, water should have been eggs, angle- 


worms ought to have been bacon, and canoe 
paddles should have been canned pork and 
beans, while fire meant potatoes.” 

“ Nice fix, Seth, you've chucked us _ into,” 
grumbled Tompkins. ‘ Nothing to eat and 
we can’t go down the ledges until morning. 
It sounds funny and maybe it is funny to dig 
angleworms in a. dry time and bring worms 


and dog instead of bacon and bread and 
butter. But we aren’t catfish and we can't 
eat Ranger. Lceok at the poor fellow! He's 


hungry himself.” 

“And it’s sure right up to you, Seth,” 
gloomed Ira. “ The fellows all heard you. 
You signalled ter food, and you said you were 
so certain of your code you'd eat what we 
brought. Take your choice—Ranger, paddles 
or angleworms? But although you don't de- 
serve it, we'll let you off.” 

It was then that Ira proved what a good 
thing it is to have along a chap who hedges 
against blunders. With a gloomy manner 
which made the fellows think there was fur- 
ther trouble, he pointed to the pockets of his 
coat, which bulged considerably. ‘I was so 
afraid something might go lopsided I didn't 
teke chances. I hit it home and Ma made up 
two ham sandwiches for every one of the 
bunch, and in the back pocket of my khaki is 
the whole of a big mince pie, pasteboard at 
top and bottom, so she’s all hunky. I've got 
a book at home that has something like this 
in it: ‘Mister Wiseman isn’t afraid that 
Mister Mistake will drop in, for he’s always 
looking for him.’ ” 
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strapped along the gunwale above or under 
the thwarts, the pup tent halves are in the 
seabags. (Tryout this boat loading and give 
us the benefit of your experience.) 

Barecas—stowed, hung up, in the waist, 
under the midship thwart and lashed. A 
secuttlebutt or sawn barrel, one that fits under 
the foresheets is better than a box. 

When loading the boat or boats, make every 
allowance for rough water, rain, squalls, or 
beaching. Do not overload. <A loaded boat 
is slow and carries her way longer than a 
light one. Leave space for baling and pump- 
ing. Lash or wedge everything that is sink- 
able and lightly lash or jam things that will 
float, as in case of a capsize (very fare but 
possible) you will wish to have floatable 
things to hang on to. Some old sea books 
say that if it looks like an impending disaster 
—something in the way of a tornado—cut the 
lanyards and lashings of all wooden things, 
oars, barecas (drawn empty ‘and plugged), 
and, I should say, also pull like dear life for 
the shore. Let the skipper watch the glass. 
If anything looks queer let him beat it for the 
nearest shelter and moor or beach her. 
Schooners are a near shore ‘activity, anyhow. 
No deep-sea stuff as yet. 


Beaching 
SS in bad weather is part of our 

training, but don’t smash your boats 
while practicing. Unship rudder and substi- 
tute the sweep (14-foot oar). Keep her 
bow-on to the shore. Ease her through break- 
ers and be all ready, you bow-men, to leap 
out when she first touches the 


MN 


Ileave her in 
out—and get 


on the: swell—then everybody 
your boat up on the sand. 

In good weather haul her up, using thwarts 
as ways, and oars as rollers (dig space in 
sand for blades). Remember, seaweed acts 
like soap on the “ways.” With your tackle 
(if you have any) you can get a pull by bury- 
ing your anchor, and keeping a man on it to 
hold it down. Our boats have a ring or hole 
in the stem (or should have) through which 
a strop can be rove for the tackle. In case 
you have no tackle the Spanish Windlass 
gives a powerful purchase. It is done with 
two boathooks as in the diagram. 


Unloading 
| a? your wits to work for speed and safety. 
Never toss packages—one in ten goes 
overboard. Thwarts and boxes for tables: 
oars, awnings, and tarpaulins are the means 
you may use sometimes for shipshape shelter, 
“lumberjack ” — style. It is necessary to 
know how to lash, to guy and to spread the 
canvas and all this takes practice. 


Most good sailors feel that it is a crime 
to waste good water at any time; to leave 
an unwhipped rope’s-end to frazzle in the 


wind; to cross the old man’s bows (ignore 
ship etiquette) ; to bump on a rock ; to broach 
cargo illegally ; to dirty the ship by any kind 
of dirt, spoken or thrown; to lag and be @ 
“whipjack” (one who takes three turns 
around the long boat and a pull at the scuttle- 
butt and thinks he is working). All these 
things are the way of the ship, the oldest 


June 


ground. .Ousiness organization we have. 
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He did not know that it was the hour when 
classes were being shifted amongst the various 
recitation rooms and for a moment the plunge 
into that hurrying, rather noisy throng 
slightly embarrassed him. Then he rec overed 
himself and spoke to a tall, dark haired chap 
who was passing. 

*Where’s Dr. 
abruptly. 

The fellow paused and looked at him 
curiously. “First door on the right,” he 
answered in a low, well modulated voice, 


ILLY turned away without comment. He 

was conscious of other glances now from 
well dressed, refined looking boys, and all at 
once he had a feeling that his trousers were 
too tight and that his coat was riding up over 
his collar. The vivid necktie he had thought 
so fetching in the Dallas store became sud- 
denly a shrieking note of scarlet amongst the 
quiet, well-tied scarves of those he saw 
about him. His face began to burn and by 
the time he had pushed roughly through the 
throng and entered the principal's office he 
was sizzling with rage. 

His state of mind did not make for ease or 
smoothness in the interview which followed. 
Fortunately, however, Dr. Grant had tact and 
penetration and realized that some temporary 


Grant’s room?” he asked 


disturbance was partly responsible for the 
boorish manners of the new boy. After a 
little talk, which the boy found curiously 


soothing to his self-esteem, the principal asked 
Billy a number of questions about his work, 
endeavoring the while in his quiet, unobtru- 
sive manner to gain some idea of the real 
character which lay beneath this surface 
brusqueness. 

“I'm afraid from what you tell me of your 
preparation,” he said at length, ‘“ that it will 
be necessary to start in one of the lower 
classes, but you mustn’t let that discourage 
you. The teachers are always ready to help 
a boy who wants to get ahead, so after you’ve 
acquired the knack of studying it won't be 
hard to work yourself up to the level where 
you really belong. The life here will be very 
different, of course, from what you’ve been 
used to, but I don’t think you'll find it unin- 
teresting.” 


Billy’s reply was far from gracious. He 
did not fancy the implication that he 
could not at once take his place on the 


In fact, he considered 
the principal’s comment almost insulting 
until he realized that the standard by which 
he must be rated here would probably be that 
of book learning he had always held in such 
contempt. At once his complacency returned. 

“It's nothing to me where I’m put—in 
class,” he thought. ‘That don’t count. The 
only thing that matters is the rep I make 
for myself in other ways, and I guess there 
ain’t any doubt what that will be.” 


highest level of all. 


Dr. Grant’s eyes were fixed on him in 
curious speculation. 

“You don’t agree with me, then?’ he 
asked. 

““About it’s being interesting? Well, after 
the ranch it seems to me as if this sort 


of thing will be mighty tame.” 

The principal pressed a button on his desk. 

“Whatever else you may find it, I don’t 
think it will be that,” he said quietly. ‘ Do 
you play basketball or baseball ?”’ 

“Never saw a game of either.” 

The man’s gaze swept over the big, muscu- 
lar figure and came to rest on the clean-cut, 
bronzed, slightly sullen face. 

“You'll learn them—and other things,”’ he 
remarked, handing him a slip of paper he had 
written out. ‘That's a list of the teachers 
I want you to see tomorrow. They'll go over 
the work with you and decide where you'll be 
placed. In the meantime 7" 

The door opened and an attendant stood 
on the threshold. 





“Please go to room nine, John,” said the 
principal, ‘“‘“and ask Donald Elwell to step 
here.” 

“He's one of the older boys who knows 


the place thoroughly.” he added to Torrance. 
“T thought you’d like to go over it with 
him and see the various points of interest.” 

Billy nodded indifferently, but a few 
minutes later when the door opened he 
glanced curiously in that direction. A slim 
Tather slight youth stood there whose wide 
blue eyes, wavy golden hair and immacu- 
late perfection of get-up made the Western 
chap’s lips curl slightly. 

‘This is William Torrance, Elwell, who 
has just arrived from Texas,” said Dr. Grant 
briskly, “I'd like you to show him about 
the school if you have a few minutes to 
Spare.”’ 

The newcomer came forward, his hand out- 
Stretched. ‘*Glad to meet you,” he mur- 
mured in a gentle, almost drawling voice. 

There was a glint in Torrance’s eyes as he 
fripped the limp fingers tightly in his own 
muscular fist. A twinge of pain flickered 
over Elwell’s face and with a stifled exclama- 
tion he snatched away his hand and nursed 
it surre ptitiously with the other. He*made no 


‘comment then, but out in the hall he paused 
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and regarded Billy with an estenel 
pression. 

Say!” he exclaimed. “Do you always 
shake hands like that? You came near 


breaking the bones in my fingers.” 

Billy smiled wickedly. 

* Didn't know Easterners were so soft,” he 
commented sarcastically. 

“I’m not soft,” retorted Elwell indignantly. 
“IT don’t see any sense though, in using all 


the muscle you’ve got every time you shake 
hands.” 
©“ AuT* grunted Torrance seornfully. 


“You've got a funny idea about muscle. If 


that was all I had, how far do you s’pose 
I'd get with a wild brone, or throwing a 
steer that’s on the rampage?” 


* But surely you don’t throw a—er—steer 
all by yourself?” protested Elwell, an ex- 
pression of mingled astonishment and incre- 
dulity in his wide blue eyes which Torrance 
found very gratifying. 

‘“*Have to sometimes,” he shrugged. “ On 
a ranch of half a million acres you can’t 
count on somebody else being around every 
time you have to turn a little trick like that.” 

The blue eyes widened alarmingly. 

“Half a mill Say! You're kidding 
me.” 





“Suit yourself,” shrugged Torrance. ‘ Our 
ranch covers half of Oldham County. You 


can look it up any time you like.” 

“ Gracious!" exclaimed Elwell. Then his 
mind seemed to revert to the episode of the 
raging steer. ‘‘ But don’t they ever get loose 
and gore you?” he asked. 

“Sure, if you don't keep your wits about 


you,” returned Billy casually. “I saw a 
fellow killed once, but he was only a tender- 
foot.” 


Elwell shuddered slightly and with a dazed 
expression led the way along a corridor and 
down a short flight of steps. 

“You don’t want to bother with the reci- 
tation rooms or anything like that,’ he com- 
mented, “ This is the Gym where we—er— 
exercise.”” 

T was a great, barnlike room open to the 

roof and filled with innumerable ropes, 
rings, bars, trapezes and other paraphernalia. 
There were windows on three sides and in a 
gallery above them was a running track. 
Though Billy’s manner was indifferent, the 
spaciousness of the place interested him and 
he wondered what some of the devices were 
used for. He did not ask any questions, 
though, and Elwell was apparently careless 
as to what he thought of things. His mind 
seemed set entirely on the interesting revela- 
tions he had extracted from this surprising 
Western chap. 

‘Did you ever ride any of those wild—er 
—bronchos you spoke of?” he ventured 
presently. 

Torrance laughed. 

“Why, I've broken hundreds of ’em to the 
saddle,” he returned easily. ‘“ That’s my 
main job on the ranch. The punchers called 
me Broncho Bill, you know.” 

Elwell gasped. 

“Gee! What a corking name!” His tone 
was awed and faintly wistful. ‘“ Think of 
being called Broncho Bill! ” 

By this time Billy was enjoying himself 
hugely. Elwell’s wondering awe was very 
pleasant. It was, he told himself, only a 
sample of what the entire school would be 
granting him before very long. He was not 
a boy naturally given to boasting, but the 
open-mouthed admiration of this greenhorn 
was irresistible. Almost without realizing it 
he began to embroider a tasteful little pattern 
on the solid background of truth. 

“That's nothing,” he shrugged, bending 
over and picking up a heavy dumbbell. ‘“ All 
the boys have names like that. Some of ’em 
eall me Hair-Trigger Bill, after an outlaw 
who shot up a lot of men down our way 
some years ago.” 

“My goodness!” gasped Elwell. 
mean to say that you—that you—” 

Ile paused, breathless. Torrance regarded 
him with lifted eyebrows. 

“Shoot?” he drawled. “Sure, Most all 
the fellows are pretty good with a Colt.” 

“T don’t mean that. I s’pose you are or 


“ You 


they wouldn't call you—Hair-Trigger Bill. 
But did you ever—shoot a man?” 
Ilis voice sank almost to a whisper. His 


eyes were wide and excited; his tone was 
that of one who at the same time hoped 
and feared for an affirmative answer. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE SHOCK 


OR a moment or two Billy hesitated. In 
all his life he had never shot anything 
more dangerous than a gray timber wolf. 
But the temptation to bring a gleam of horror 
into those limpid blue eyes was irresistible, 
and he fell. Absently he thrust the heavy 
dumbbell out at arm’s length several times. 
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W. L. DOUGLAS 


RReduced *S-O0O SHO 


SpeS Worse” 10.00 | 


Quality of Material 
and Workmanship 
Maintained 


Special Shoes $6 ()() 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
THE STAMPED PRICE IS W. L. DOUGLAS PERSONAL GUARANTEE 
THAT THE SHOES ARE ALWAYS WORTH THE PRICE PAID FOR THEM 





YOU CAN. ALWAYS | 
SAVE MONEY BY WEARING | 
WLDOUGLAS SHOES | 
SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY | 
TO YOU ATONE PROFIT | 











THE FINEST SHOES IN 
THE WORLD ARE MADE 
IN AMERICA .. 

W.L.DOUGLAS SHOES 





ARE LEADERS IN STYLE 
FIT-WEAR-AND COMFORT 








They are the best known shoes in the 
world. Sold in 107 W.L.Douglas stores, 
direct from the factory to you at only 
one profit, which guarantees to you the 
best shoes that can be produced, at the 
lowest possible cost. W.L.Douglas name 
and the retail price are stamped on the 
bottom of all shoes before they leave 
the factory, which is your protection 
against unreasonable profits. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are absolutely the 
best shoe values for the money in this 
country.They aremade of the bestand 
finest leathers that money can buy. 
They combine quality, style, work- 
manship and wearing qualities equal 
to other makes selling at higher prices. ‘ 
They are the leaders inthe fashion . 

centers of America. The prices are the same everywhere; 
they cost no more in San Francisco thanthey do in NewYork. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the highest paid, 
skilled shoemakers, under the direction and supervision 
of experienced men, all working with an honest deter- 
mination to make the best shoes for the price that 


money can buy. 

Cc A U T iI re) N Insist upon having W. L. 
Douglas eo oy The name 

and price is plainly stamped on the sole. Be careful 

to see that it has not been > Whe or mutilated. 














W.L. Dousies shoes are for sale by over 
9000 shoe dealers besides our own stores. 
If your local dealer cannot supply you, 

no other make. Order direct m 
the fact aoe. Send for booklet telling how 
to order shoes by mail, postage free. 


H]oGs 
L. Douglas Shoe Co., 
738 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 
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““Gee, Look at 
Tom’s New 
Bike”’ 








SWING into the comfortable, — 

springy saddle of a Harley- 
Davidson bicycle and breeze 
down the street. Why, man, 
the world’s yours—the whole 
big outdoors is your kingdom, 
and you can lord it over all 
the other fellows whose bikes 
are nowhere near so classy 
looking or so speedy. 
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Harley-Davidson 
Bicycle 


—the bike with the famous 
name. It’s built for just such 
red-blooded fellows as you are, 
and has the ruggedness to 
stand up under years of hard, 
everyday riding. 

Give the Harley-Davidson 

the “once-over” at your 


dealer’s. Or write to us for 
free catalog. 


Harley- Davidson Motor Co. 





Milwaukee, Wis. 
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The FRED FE. SABEY CO., Inc., 166-170 South Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 





Just the tent for boys to take on overnight hikes 
This poate a tent is made of waterproof brown 
tent cloth and is 5 feet wide, 7 feet long, and 3 
feet high 
Sewed with the best grade of strong thread. 
Furnished complete with stakes and two fold- 
ing poles, 

Sold by the best Syeating Goods Dealers and 
Department Stores everywhere, or shipped direct, 
postpaid, upon receipt of $4.00. 

Descriptive circular free upon request 
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| His averted face had taken on an expression Double Triangle cow men. But to stand up OFFICIAL 
before this crowd and repeat it all was very 


| of sorrowful regret. 

“ Twice,” he murmured. “ Of course,” he different, And yet, unless he stuck to the 
continued, spurred on by a gasp from Elwell, story, he did not see how he could escape HEAD UARTERS 
“one of ’em was an outlaw and it was his becoming a laughing-stock. oe 
life or mine. The other—well, I don’t like to “TI had to shoot an outlaw once,” he replied 


think about that. I’ve got a rotten tempe shortly 
and see red when I'm riled. He was a confi- “But the other one,” urged Elwell eagerly. or 
dence man and tried to do me, but still a “Tell. ’°em about the time your temper got 
He broke off with a quick movement of his riled and you saw red.” 
shoulders, and replacing the dumbbell on the Torrance felt his face growing scarlet, and 


floor, straightened up. bit his lip with annoyance. 
“What about seeing the rest of the joint?” What on earth was there about this bunch O cout 
he asked, with the air of one seeking to dis- of kids to embarrass him? 
miss a disagreeable subject. “T’d rather not talk about it,” he began. 


- 

“Oh, you don’t want to bother with that “Tt isn’t—” d 
now,” returned Elwell hastily. “ You're not He broke off abruptly with a swift catching nhl Oorms an 
a boarder, so you won’t be interested in the of the breath. A sudden explosive shriek of 
dormitories, or dining-room or anything like laughter had burst from Red Gibson, and it . 
that. Classes will be over in a few minutes. was like a spark to powder. An instant roar E t 
Let's go up and meet some of the fellows. of delight rose from the others and mingling quipmen 
They'll be crazy to hear about your ex- with it a running fire of joshing exclamation 
periences.” and comment. 

This suited Torrance and though he as- “Oh, you Hair-Trigger Billy! 
sumed an air of indifference, he accompanied *“*He saw red and shot a man! 
the blond chap readily. When they reached *“ And now he don't like to talk about it!” 

. ie o - > « “ . > 
— main merge were already Ms se “ Aain’t he the bold, bad man!” The World s Greatest 
he various classrooms opening off it. uiwe “Do yo pose he totes a gun?” 
promptly hailed one of them, a_ red-haired, me my ao oy se BOYS’ STORE 
freckled chap, who had started upstairs, re — — ns “0 “ ” 

“Say, Red, where you going?” he called. I er cage a I'm scart he might see 

“After my things. There’s a meeting of red again and shoot me up.’ Sixth Floor 
the troop leaders at Mr. Patterson's in half 
an ho you know.” : 

aa oe > Wis anion wie @ ITH scarlet face and angry eyes Billy 

mty 0 me; I'm going myself. Stop stared at the joyous, grinning faces be- a7 dh To! 


in at the library on your way down. I want f gee a ule Joe 
.  - ° — ore him. It had all come about so suddenly 

Tom Brown and His Buescher Saxophone et - —— a friend of mine. And get hold that for an instant he did not understand. Henry C.Lytton & Sons 

as He Appears in His Act. of ate co o« , , . Then he realized that the whole thing must State and Jackson Chicas 
e steppe over 0 ne stairs an spoke ave .e: © 7 *» vyerv firs 

Almost everyone has seen, or heard os nie ae te “ o— ia we eae have been a put up job from the very first. > 5 

about, Tom Brown and his famous Clown — . 2s ee He whirled furiously on Elwell and knew 

Band —the highest priced musical act. Tom “we red-haired boy glanced at Torrance and that he had guessed the truth. Gone was the 

Brown wrote under date of Jan. 4, 1920: then, with a nod, dashed on out of sight. look of wide-eyed, guileless innocence. A 
“The fact of your having eliminated unre- “He'll round up some of the crowd I want — wide grin showed two rows of perfect teeth. 

liable features that quated in Ca | —- you to meet in the library,” explained Elwell The delicate pink of his cheeks had turned 

bs yo Shanes bas prom — as he rejoined Billy. “In the meantime you to red; the blue eyes were almost invisible in 

of True-Tone Saxophones ENERA. je might as well take a look at the Assembly the paroxys € laushter that shook ii 

to ADOPT THEM GE Y for ~iigy e * : erage e paroxysm of laughter that shook him. 

my several different musical organizations, scssqescer 1at's where we have to meet every “Took out how he shakes hands with you, 
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nearly every member of which are using morning before going to class.” fellows,” he gasped. “He's got a grip like 

them and to their entire satisfaction. “What troop was that fellow talking  jron that'll break every bone in your fingers. 

about?” asked Torrance as they moved down He goes out every morning before breakfast 

the hall. : and ties up a ramping, roaring steer for 

Who—Red? Oh, that's a scout troop exercise, all by his little self. He’s subdued 

some of us belong to. There are two others thousands of the fiery, untamed horses of the 

T = in town, but our’s is away ahead of them. plains by the power of his awful eye alone. 

rue-ione We shave some dandy times, especially When he fastens that orb upon them they 

camping. just naturally crumple up. Their spirit’s 

an nstruments gone. They roll over when he says the word, 

‘ ee 7. or sit up and beg cutely. He's the only origi- 

are used and recommended by Professionals 1 omy E knew nothing about boy nal red-eyed cowboy from the wild and 
throughout the musical world. scouts and asked a few questions. This, woolly—"” 

A Buescher True-Tone Saxophone is and a brief inspection of the big assembly entenes eutted ts tn in first 
not only one of the most interesting musical hall took up nearly ten minutes, and by the ee co aac ens eri 
instruments to play, but also one of the Sine than entered tha tenn, tow, beck-itecd impulse had been to leap upon the taunter 
easiest for the beginner. You can learn to Shani Ghee & san af dee ic and fight it out then and there. This was 
pw Be geal fa. an hour'p practice aad 8 . pcg aa ers Ss oop - — = ion the only way he knew of getting even, and 
‘ew days be playing popular airs. You can voys gathered about a wide bay window iy 2 se, ed eke ena 
take your place in a Bond within 90 days if through which the Western sun was stream- dg be pr ree perio ye og er he 7. . 
you so desire. Practice is a pleasure r. er ing brightly. aut, fists clenched, eyes urious y determined, 
than an effort. These hed 1 a But sane reason came in time to check that 

nese had been talking briskly, but at the impetuous rush. He could lick two or three 


Saxophone Book Free ye pet A 7 Rg rene gi fell = or even four of them, but he could scarcely 
It tells you what each Saxophone is best aeads turned swiftly toward the door. Billy stand up against the entire bunch. He must 
adapted for, when to use singly, = — = ge Rory i ge Hes a yore Wait until the odds were less unequal before 
tettes, sextettes, octettes, or in regular ban himself. ad his mind not been so occupier wReting: When fas een manne ot . 
or full Saxophone Band. Tells how to trans- by the impression he was going to make, he —s Elwell his well deserved puntehaent. 
pose for cello parts in orchestra. It illus- mishs awe meted gocacthing wore than ex- For an instant he stared steadily at the 
trates and describes each model of the Saxo- Saine siemens Dogger ctcgpea yn ge Maemo blond chap, an expression in his dark, nar- 
hone Family from BD and Eb pea appeals “tg ee 4 Pca ce ay rowed eyes which made even that irrespon- 

ophone to Contra Bass. Ask for your it was he quite failed to see certain signs of sible person falter and gtow silent Then 
copy of Book No. 12. suppressed mirth and so was entirely unpre- he turned swiftly on his heel and left the 


pared for what followed. 
Buescher-Grand Trumpet ee a tn te ee | 


: A : - Outside the doo e paus ome 0 
drawling voice, “ we little knew what was in side the door he paused a moment t 


Largest Distributors of Army and Navy 
and Complete Camping Goods in the East 
offers startling, vnequalled values for those 
contemplating Camping in the outdoors this 
season. 

EXTRA SPECIAL! 

New TENTS like illustration 
Boy Scout’s Tent; Watl Tent, 7x7 feet 
size 5x7 feet. Best size: 10 oz. 
quality duek, R nit mek 
complete white duck; 
with poles... 5.00 complete... 12. 15 
Other size Tents at equally fon prices. 

New Folding Army Cot 

Like illustration 


Camp 


Beake, eo 
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New Genuine O. D. ian aa Blanket. 
Guaranteed 100% all wool; size 60x 5 95 
PE stéewscaoser ks maienennedin * 
New O. D. Army Khahi Breeches. 
Double Seat; re-inforced 
Write for complete catalog containing 
everything for the Camper. 
Money Refunded If Not Satisfied. 
CAMPING EQUIPMENT Co. 
draw a long breath. 250 Market St., Dept. A. Newark, N. J. 
“Gee, Pink!” said someone. “I wouldn't weevevevevevevevyyyyyy. 
be in your shoes. He looked as if he’d like 
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compose his features, and as he stood there 


i i i hh i thi bt tb ee i i i hp i hd 


store for us when th: hack stopped across : - , 
| ry = ” — hopped “ he heard one of the fellows in the library 


‘ the street this morning. This is William Tor- 
=} ! - : : eg 

— ie ranee, alias Broncho Bill, alias Hair-Trigger 

Billy, formerly a cowpuncher on his father’s 

paras... 4 with im sowed eaper half-a-million acre ranch in Texas.” in: Seniliiings ene 

bore and new proportions. ects the re- Billy was no fool, and at this decidedly a 
- tg ie , > A ‘f "4 » i .) ams r > 
quirements of those who desire ste wil unexpected introduction he turned and shot ‘No wonder, either,” remarked another. 


brilliant, snappy, penetrating tones. It will , ° es igi nil a Pea 

meet every nash y from the martial flour- a glance of suspicion at Elwell. sut the Say, Don, did you ever ripe as against any- be ” 

ish to the tender love song. latter's face was so innocent and _ guileless, — v9 a a gene in Elwell’ Woes 

° his manner so open and sincere that the “Once or twice, Geoff,” came in Elwell’s 

Free Trial — Easy Payments Texas. chap decided he must have made a slightly subdued tones. “‘Cow men are great What’s finer than the feel of a paddle in your 

You can order any Buescher instrument and mistake. for stringing you, and we've had all sorts pone An “Old Sea cesemh eae 

o7 ER hate Tlis gaze veering back to the group, found in the outfit. pe stroke means action. It is the lightest, 

to. suit your "convenience, Mention the each face grave and serious, with here and Torrance gave a start and hastened down = Sane of euvion. Wee for ‘catalog. 3.000 

instrument interested in and a complete cat- there a touch of awed admiration. ere ae yoo ors —_ hall. Arizona! canoes in stock. $67 up from dealer or factory. 

= OW >o” ‘lai utht - asl OSSIDle 1at— 

alog will be mailed free. (24-143) ‘A cowboy 1” exe laimed one. “A of es 2d OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 
Buescher Band Instrument Co. ae eS oe ee et Epes Geen en siti ; 196 Middle Street, Old Town, Maine, U.S. A. 
Makers of Everything in Band and Orchestra instruments at. syst i is Lh a 
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The Lure of Crocodile Hunting 
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(Continued from page 8) 


abdominal scales, and ribs like a crocodile. I 
thought about trajectory, and windage, and 
light halation, until it hurt my head. 

Fortunately for me, I knew enough of the 
rudiments of crocodilian anatomy to realize 
that under the handicaps that covered my 
humble efforts, there was only one shot that 
instantly would so react that my quarry 
could) be secured. That was to hit the 
yertebral column in the neck, in front of the 
armored and protected body. At 250 yards 
the neuchal plates on the top of the neck 
did not bother me. It was like shooting to 
hit a man’s naked forearm, or get nothing; 
and at 200 yards the mark was nothing but 
a dim, gray horizontal line. If we hit, the 
reptile’s jaws would fly wide open, quite as 
if you had struck a spring lid-opener, and 
the gavial would lie still, Then a hat waved 
to the watching men would send them scamp- 
ering over the sand to seize the gavial by the 
tail, and keep it from getting into the water. 
If the reptile was not killed by the first bullet, 
there would be activities later on, involving 
a struggle for supremacy, pending the slow 
arrival of the sahib with the gun. 


UR greatest adventure ought not be de- 
( scribed, because only hits are history and 
misses (usually) are mystery. 

It concerned a gavial so big and so heavy 
that my light ordnance was utterly unable to 
conquer it. It was like attacking a super- 
dreadnaught with an eight-inch gun. 

It is a fact that the male Indian gavial 
sometimes attains a length over all of 20 feet 
and 6 inches. I have seen a museum speci- 
men of that size. In the theatre of my 
brazen operations there was one old he-gavial 
so huge that he made 12-foot specimens seem 
small. Naturally, I yearned for him, and 
planned his downfall. In my mind's eye I 
saw him shot, skinned, mounted and dis- 
played in the “Agassiz Museum” with a 
large label reading: ‘“ COLLECTED BY—.” 

That was a whale of a gavial. He had on 
his snout the hall mark of great size and age 
—a big round boss of bone as large as a big 
apple. Only the giants have that. 

The gavial that we sought frequented no 
land save a tiny sandy islet in the middle of 
the River. When he slowly and ponderously 
hauled himself out thereon, he looked for 
size like. the Great Dragon of Saint John’s 
vision. The odds were against us, but we 
thought that by sharp work we might win 
through. 

To reach him at the crucial moment, my 
Hindoo boatmen would have to swim to him‘ 
In the beginning of our work on the Jumna, 
those men were afraid to seize any wounded 
gavial by the tail; but I educated them, and 
taught them to be good sports. I solemnly 
pledged myself to pay to the family of any 
one of them who might be badly injured, or 
lose his life in our operations, as large an 
indemnity as 150 rupees. With that insur- 
ance those once-timid fellows actually became 
brave, to the verge of recklessness. 

When “The Day” came, and old Pfafner 
came out to meet his doom, five of my men 
were posted in a sand-pit, at the river's edge. 
With outrageous care and_ precision—and 
secret anxiety about my rifle’s power—I fired 
for the neck vertebrae. The huge head flew 
open and the crocodile lay still. 

“Forward! Go to him! Twenty rupees if 
you get him!” 


HE crouching men sprang from their lair, 
plunged headforemost into the river, 
dived as far as they could and swam for the 
islet. I fired again, to make my work more 
sSure—and then the monster began slowly to 
move. Another shot—and he moved right on. 
“Faster, men! He is getting away!” 
The swimmers frantically surged forward, 
hand over hand, and the water boiled around 
them. Would they land in time? 

A fourth shot went forward—just as the 
huge mass of moving crocodile reached the 
edge of the water. 

“Hurry, men! Hurry! 

Some of them actually whined 
“ugerness, just like dogs in leash, 

But we lost. 

With a margin of strength sufficient for 
his purpose, our intended prize slowly slid 
into the water, floated for one terrible ten 
Seconds of despair and hope, then disappeared 
forever. The men landed where he had been, 
thirty fatal seconds too late. We never saw 
bim again, and we never again saw another 
like him. In that twenty-mile section of the 
Jumna, he was in a class by himself. 

Oh, yes! If I had had smokeless powder, 
and a eartridge six inches long, he would 
have waited for the men. 

On the whole, that was the greatest failure, 
and the greatest uncompensated disappoint- 
ment, of all my hunting experiences on four 
continents. 

Contrary to the general terrorization of 
the world, very few. species of crocodiles— 
Which ineludes all the alligator and cayman 
Species—are aggressively dangerous to man. 
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The Mississippi alligator has not, so far as 
I am aware, any more than some very ex- 
ceptional cases of maneating authenticated 
against him. So far as I know the South 
American crocodiles are not real “ man- 
eaters,” and neither is the mugger or the 
gavial of India. The aggressively dangerous 
species are the Salt Water Crocodile of the 
Malay Archipelago and the Broad-Headed 
Crocodile of Angola, West Africa, and else- 
where in Africa. Of course there are other 
species, harmless when fish and wild animals 
are abundant, that under stress of great 
hunger and desperation, will attack anything 
made of flesh and blood; but these exceptions 
are outside the general reckoning. 


HE Salt-Water Crocodile of the Malay 

Peninsula, Borneo and other islands of 
the Malay Archipelago, is a voracious man- 
eater, and a bold and aggressive hunter of 
men. Its favorite method of hunting con- 
sists in haunting the bathing places of native 
villages, and seizing victims while they are 
bathing in the murky water, or dipping up 
water to carry away. Under such dis- 
advantages it is an easy matter for a croco- 
dile to drag a man into deep water, drown 
him quickly and afterward devour him at 
leisure. In my Bornean days the Sarawuk 
Government paid a reward on crocodiles of 
fifty cents per foot, and in 1878 it paid for 
the killing of 266 head. 

Once in my life I went fishing for croco- 
diles. It was on the west coast of the Malay 
Peninsula, at the little Malay village of 
Jerom. Opposite the mouth of the small 
river that there emptied into the sea, we 
often saw big salt-water crocodiles (Croco- 
dilus porosus) swimming on the surface of 
the sea, two miles or more from the shore. 

The method employed was wholly of Malay 
origin, and with some slight assistance from 
a friendly Chinese fisherman, it was put 
through by the Malays who were my backers 
while I was in their midst. 

They made an “alir,” or crocodile hook, 
out of a piece of tough wood an inch thick, 
sharpened at both ends, and tied in the middle 
at the end of a forty-foot rope of soft but 
tough green bark. The bait (a small skate) 
was firmly tied under the hook, and then one 
end of the hook was bent up beside the rope, 
and loosely tied there with a feeble string. 
The working hypothesis of that alir was that 
it was easy to swallow, but when the bark 
line was pulled vigorously the wooden anchor 
would turn crosswise in the crocodilian in- 
terior and hold fast. 

To the farther end of the line a dry cocoa- 
nut in the bush was attached, as a float; 
and then the bait was cast upon the waters. 

The next day we found the float agitated. 
and a living something at the other end of 
the line. When we hauled in, the ugliest old 
mossback crocodile that I ever saw came to 
the surface to have a look. He snapped at 
the bark rope, but the soft stuff merely went 
between his teeth without being severed. 


IHIEN we started to tow the old fossil 

down stream to the village, he began to 
fight: but presently he accepted the inevita- 
ble and came along rather comfortably until 
we neared the landing place and essayed to 
pull him ashore. Then he snapped desperate- 
ly at the rope, rolled over and over, dove to 
the bottom, and stood on his head and on his 
tail by turns, until he was actually out upon 
the bank’ 

Then a rifle shot quickly and 
ended his muddy career. 

He was precisely 12 feet in length, he 
weighed 415 pounds on the hoof, and his skin 
was so rough, so sodden with mud, so ugly 
and so impossible that I declined to accept it 
from him, and took only his skeleton. But 
that Creek yielded nine other crocodiles of 
his kind that were more acceptable, and all 
of them were converted into ** Specimens.” 

In muddy tropical rivers and creeks, where 
there are no banks for hauling out, the alir 
and bark rope are much more effective than 
the rifle. 

In Florida where alligators once were com- 
mon and cheap, the alligator leather industry 
has left of our once great stock of American 
alligators, practically nothing but fragments. 
Now the ‘gator-leather hunter has come down 
to the humble basis of going at night with 
a jack-light and “ shining”? the eyes of baby 
‘gators, and committing a series of infanti- 


painlessly 


cides. 

The largest wild alligator that I ever saw, 
alive or dead, was sixteen feet and one inch 
long. It was taken in Louisiana, and shown 
by the museum of Tulane University at the 
Cotton Centennial Exposition in New Orleans. 

The very last word on this scaly subject 
is that we have just received, from a Belgian 
man of science and economics, a questionnaire 
for the benefit of a plan that is being con- 
sidered for the raising of Crocodiles in the 
Belgian Congo for their skins, for commercial 
purposes; which is a long shot, with brush 
in the way. 
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A Chum for 
Six Months 


and a 


riend for Life 


ROOSEVELT 
BOY SCOUTS CALENDAR 
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HIS is being done just to give 


ti 


some of you fellows, or your 

friends, an idea of what a 
bully chum BOYS’ LIFE can be. 
Never a dull moment with a new 
copy of the magazine coming to 
your door every month, packed 
with fun, adventure, thrills, inspira- 


tion and a lot of suggestions on 
what to do and how to make things. 


Our Circulation Manager calls it 
an “introductory offer.” Invest a 
dollar just to find out how perfect- 
ly corking it is to have BOYS’ 


LIFE for a chum for six months. 
Once you make the acquaintance of 
the magazine, you'll spend $2.00 
every year to make it a monthly 
visitor. 

Then, to make this offer doubly at- 


Manager 
of those 


tractive, our Circulation 
says he will give you one 


Bully Roosevelt Calendars 


that will be a friend to you for life, 


too, for it is the memorial calendar 
of that great American, Colonel 
Theodore Roosevelt. Every page 
contains a picture of the famous 
president, soldier, hunter, ranch- 
man, and “good scout.” And every 
page contains some of his crisp, 
“ right-from-the-shoulder ” state- 
ments to you boys. Think what a 


great decoration this will make for 
your room or den. The calendar is 
printed in color; seven sheets. 


Take advantage of this six months’ 
offer by mailing this coupon with a 


dollar bill today. The offer can 
begin with any number. Act now. 
Clip the coupon—get the dollar— 


and then hustle to the post office. 


Boy Scouts of America B.L.J. 
200 Fifth Avenue 

New York 

Enclosed please find $1.00. I want to 
take advantage of your special intro- 
ductory offer Please send me BOYS’ 
LIFE ‘for six months, together with the 
Roosevelt Calendar, 

BORER onc é dcdewecnncessonsse oeeceonees 
PEGED go. 6.06666 6.606646 66666 beebRCeOs eS 
City or 

BOE 6 cc ccccncesesscccerceseesceseeace 
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= World Brotherhood 
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members of the 
Scout J. A. 


NE of the very active 
World Brotherhood of Boys, 


Brockhoff, recently sent us this account of 
his friendships made all over the world, by 
correspondence. It may inspire some of our 
readers to join our organization. He calls 
his article 

A WORLD BROTHERHOOD TOUR. 

I have just finished a letter to the first 
friend I ever gained through the World 
Brotherhood of Boys. Sut that does not 
mean that he is the only one. I should say 


not. I have so many good friends, earned 
in that and similar ways, that I am pretty 
busy answering their most interesting letters. 


Many times I have thought what a fine 
trip it would be were it possible for me to 
visit all those to whom my letters go. And 


I will tell you what such a trip would include. 


Let us then start from little old Hamlin, 
Kansas, U. S. A. “ Ladies first,’’ so we stop 
in Iowa, to see the first of three “ school- 


ma’ams.” Then we go on to Pennsylvania; 
in Brownsville we see the oldest iron bridge 
in the world that is in use today, and in 
Philadelphia we visit many points of histor- 
ical interest to all American boys. 

When we reach Montreal, Canada, we will 
visit there for a couple of days. Then away 
we go to Bergen, Norway, where Isaksen will 
show up our ignorance concerning winter 
sports. 

Landahl, down in Sweden, will take us to 
Gothenburg, where we will see the ways of 
the Swedes for a day or two. Then off we go 
to Denmark, and Miss Afzelins proves that the 
Danes have pretty girls as well as scenery. 

Felix Reding has been silent quite a while, 
so we will stop in Luxemburg and investigate 


the matter. Maybe he will accomany us to 
The Hague, where we see what a troop of 
Dutch Sea Scouts is like. 

The next stop is on the French coast. 
Yes, she’s “schoolma’am”™ number two. 
Andrew Picasso, whom we visit next, at 
Malaga, Spain, will put us right on some 


of the finer points of Spanish. 
When we reach Malta we will prod Louis 
out of his unaccustomed silence. After seeing 


sights some of us did not think could be 
found in so small an island, we will step 
over to Italy and visit Scoutmaster Truffo. 
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We will climb some mountains while there, 
and then go to Smyrna. 

A long trip now brings us to 
India, where our Hindu friend has 
of things to tell and show us. 

Australia comes next, where we find sev- 
eral W. B. B. members. After we see some- 
thing of this island continent we go on to 
the Philippines, where the third school 
teacher, Miss Obra, and Nemesio, her friend, 
meet us. We will explore a bit in this far- 
away possession of ours, then up through 
China we go to Peking and our several friends 
at Tsing Hua College. 

From China we come to Japan. There we 
visit in two cities and learn many interesting 
things about the Japanese which the regular 
tourist does not. 

Thence to Hawaii. 
and the world’s greatest pineapple 
keep us interested. 

It is a long way to Buenos Aires, but 
worth the trip to visit such interesting places. 
We give up our plan of visiting the head- 
shrinkers, and go by way of Peru and Chile. 
From Buenos Aires we come up to Rio and 


Madura, 
a world 


Volcanoes and Waikiki, 
cannery 


Georgetown, and thence to Cuba to see my 
first World Brotherhood friend. 
We visit. Porto Rico next and from there 


return to the U. 8S. A. On the way we visit 
friends in Arkansas and Missouri. 

At last, after a trip of several months, we 
are home again. We have had a trip which 
has Magellan’s and Drake’s beaten in a thou- 
sand ways. But we'll rest a spell, and then 
make a special trip to Idaho! 

How many want to go with us? 


T a meeting of the Great Scout Congress 
organized at Warsaw by all the United 
Associations, General Haller, president of the 
Union of Polish Scouts, addressed the fol- 
lowing message to the scouts of the whole 
world: 
To the Scouts of All Nations: 

The first general assembly of all Scout- 
masters of all the provinces of United Poland 
send to the scout organizations of all nations 
fraternal salutations and best wishes for the 
new year 1921 

(Signed) GENERAL JOSEPH HALLER, 
President of the Union of Polish Scouts. 


One Good Turn Deserves Another 


(Concluded from page 


the ground he shut off his engine, and then 
as the under carriage touched its surface 
just twenty yards from the beasts, he gave it 


full gas again. It tore across the grass. Its 
speed now was some one hundred and five 
miles an hour, and it was heading straight 
for the four animals. 

Hearing the noise now, they stopped in 
their walk and switched around. For the 


eyed this strange ob- 
Then abruptly all 


second they 
toward them. 
They ran across the plain 


space of a 
ject racing 


four turned tail. 
in great flying leaps. Too late! Their 


speed was as nothing to the Sopwith’s. 
propeller caught on the head, 
splitting it in and killing the 
outright. The wing hit another, 
hurling it into the air. Over and over it 
tumbled, reaching a distance of some fifty 
yards. The two others, terrified, tore toward 
a thicket. Shutting off his engine Bradley 
taxied along the ground, giving chase. But 
screaming desperately they escaped into the 
dense brush, 

“Guess they won’t stop running before 
night,” said Bradley, complacently, as he 
headed the machine back to the caravan, 

“Close call, sir.” he shouted, as they ap- 
proached the missionary. And then, as he 
could see the face of the white man: “ Hallo! 
If it isn’t our old friend, Mr. Pearson, who 
saved us from the head-hunters.” 

By this time he had brought the Sopwith 
to a standstill and he and Meade hopped 
out on the ground. ‘The missionary advanced 
to meet them, but they could see that he did 
not know who they were, 

“Can't recognize us in our helmets, sir,” 
3radley spoke again. “ But perhaps you re- 


one 
two 


The 
almost 
leopard 


member saving some scouts just in the nick 
of time.” 

By jove! You're two of the Uganda 
Troop.” He shook hands with them heartily. 


fear in curi- 
creatures before 
better view. Mr. 


Meantime the little boys, losing 
osity at the queerly-clad 
them, crept out to get a 
Pearson patted their curly heads. * You've 
certainly snatched us three from the jaws 
of death,” he told Meade and Marshall. 

“Well, one good turn deserves another,” 
replied Jim laughing. 


They chatted awhile, and he related how 
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he had come in his present predicament. The 
head of an inland mission had died, and his 
own being in working order, he had been in- 
vited to come and take charge. He had been 
traveling slowly across country, spending 
nights at various outposts. At the last he 
had acquired two Kikuyu porters who de- 
serted him, taking his guns, 

“I wondered why you 
leopards,”” said Bradley. 
heading now, sir?” 

‘*Toward Nairobi.” 

“Well, here’s luck. So were we, until we 
lost our bearings in a fog.” 

“You did not go far wrong,” said Mr. 
Pearson consolingly. ‘ Nairobi is not more 
than two hours’ march behind those bills. 
You'll make it in about fifteen minutes.” 

They were loath, however, to [leave him 
alone again in the wilderness. But he re- 
assured them. 

“The sun's 


shot the 
are you 


hadn't 
“ Where 


and getting higher 
every minute. Not much chance of attack 
again from any animal, while we're on the 
move. They don’t hunt food in the heat of 
the day.” 

Once again the Sopwith soared into the clear 
air and high over the blue hills. And as he 


high now 


had stated, in fifteen minutes they sighted 
the central street with its double row of 
eucalyptus trees on either side. 

* Here we are,” called Meade. 

“Keep your eyes peeled for a landing- 
place,” came Bradley's answer. 

They caught sight of it soon distinguish- 
able easily in the clear light with its large 
Iland@ley-Page parked in the open and sur- 


gaping crowd. And now they 
hands waving toward them. 
They swooped, and were soon in the midst 
of the scouts, among them Lieutenant Twy- 
ford, pale of face. 

“T was just going out to look for you,” 
informed them. ‘ What happened?” 
When they told him, he squirmed. 
“Leopards! My word! Glad I didn’t 
meet them.” He shook an admiring head at 


rounded by a 
could perceive 


he 


the two. “Captain Addinsel was right after 
all.” He paused again. “ For this,” he said, 
“Tl see if I can’t get the Governor to let 


me take you back to Mastndi in the Handley 
Page. You deserve it.” 
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OH BOY! 


You want to get into the open this summer, 


don’t you? Think of the hikes in the woods, 
the hunting and fishing, the swimming and 
canoeing; and the eats! the frizzled bacon 
the fried fish and the biscuits hot from 
camp oven. Oh Buddy! How good the grub 
tastes when you do your own cooking. 


TENTS and 
CAMP FURNITURE 


That's where we come in. We are one of 
the oldest makers of Tents and Canvas Gols 


the 


in the U. S. Our Catalog shows just the 
things you need to make your camp com 
fortable, Also contains interesting articles 
on camping, outfitting for the woods, ete 


Write for Catalog No. 6. Sent Free. 


Geo-B-CARPENTER & Co. 


Camp Equipment 
Oars and Paddles 


410 N. Wells St, - - Chicago 














Celebrate Ath of July’? 
THE BRAZEL WAY 


of FIREWORKS UM § 


Safe and Sane 
within theLaw 






5 jovs? this outfit is 

BE aco especially to en- 

le you to celebrate a real 

4th of July. This wonderful 

assortment (worth $3.29 at any 

retail store) meets all require- 

ments of law governing sale of 

fireworks. Consists of 2 largei}s-ft, 

paper balloons, 5 packs fire-crack- 

ers, 2 colored fire forohes, 6 Roman candles, 12—3 in. 
Bang Salutes, 1 daygo early riser bomb, 0 Jap tor- 
pedoes, 1 colored star mine, 18 pieces night fireworks, 

40 sparklers, 12 nigger chasers, 12 sun of a gun, 12 

grasshoppers, 12 ruby lights, 12 snakes in grass, 12 

crazy crackers sticks and punk. All complete ina 
neat wood box. day's fun for the whole family. 

You can't beat it for nee. anane. a quality, and 
rice. Express is slow so o' now—don’t wait. 

‘ireworks cannot be mailed. Name your express 

office. Weshipsameday. Our booklet of celebration 

goods free. Send for it also. None shipped C. 0. D. 


BRAZEL NOVELTY MFG. CO. 
1708 Ella Street Cincinnati, Ohio 



















90 to 125 


Miles on 
a Gallon 
of Gasoline! 


The Shaw Motorbicycle, 


A high-grade, easy running, speedy 
motorbicycle of dependable power at a saving 
of from a third to a half in actual money. 
Equipped with 2% H-P Motor, famous Breeze 
carburetor, high tension magneto. Automatic 
lubrication. Chain drive. Simple, efficient 
control at all times. Thousands in use. 

Write today for prices and terms, also about 
the Shaw Attachment—fits any old bike. 
SHAW MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 1516 GALESBURG, KANS. 























Keep-Em-Alive 


Fish Stringer 








Thousands 
of fishermen 
throughout 
the country 
are now us- 
ing these 
famous chain 
stringers. 


Pat. U. S. and Canada 


Get yours today from 
your Dealer. If he ig 
“all-out”’ send direct. 


Price 75 Cents 
WATKINS MFG. CO. HOWELL, MICH. 


Raise Rabbits 


oo: ——— PIGS FOR US 









-easily-quickly. Wesup- 
ply sto Pip siockana buy all ayallgoursies, Sir, illustrat- 


Pig R aiel ”* Contract dy — Dec — 10c, 
Hi i al kee! 
b— 7 1 toca year Both aa Kk and = RY oy 
rou TDOOR ‘ENTERPRI SE CO. 
OCK DEPT. 502 Kansas City, Mo 


June 
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? \ilithill 
that Hardin and his friends accepted it, but 
he had not been long working on his cam- 
paign before he discovered that here he was 
wrong, that Hardin really wanted a renomina- 
tion. Lincoln was hurt, and a little indignant. 

“If neither of us had been to Congress,” 
he told his friends, “or if we both had it 
would not only accord with what I have al- 
ways done for the sake of peace to give way 
to him, and I expect I should do it; but to 
yield to him under present circumstances, 
seems to me as nothing less than yielding to 
one who would gladly sacrifice me altogether. 
This I would rather not submit to. My 
only urgument is, ‘Turn about is fair play.’ 
This he, practically at least, denies.” Sore 
as he felt, he was determined that there 
should be no quarrel, and he _ constantly 
warned his friends not to criticise Hardin— 
“Nothing can be said against him,” he kept 
declaring. “He is talented, energetic, un- 
usually generous and magnanimous. Make no 
argument but that ‘turn about is fair play.’ ”’ 
Fortunately, Hardin was magnanimous, and 
when he realized how much his rival was 
taking the matter to heart, he withdrew. 

At the next election, 1846, Lincoln’s ambi- 
tion was realized: he was a congressman. 


T was in November of 1847 that he started 

for Washington. It was an exciting trip 
for him, for never before had he been further 
east than Indiana. The only cities that he 
had seen up to that time were New Orleans 
and St. Louis: Chicago was still too small, 
too wuch of a home product to be counted 
as a city. Washington itself was not much 
more than a big rambling village. The wings 
of the capitol had not been built. The dome 
and the great terraces were unfinished. 
Washington's monument was only half way 
up. Most of the population lived on Capitol 
Hill and the nearby streets. The great de- 
velopment out towards the north-west had 
not yet begun. The streets were unpaved. 
It was a barren, slovenly town; but nothing 
of this Lincoln realized. It was the capital 
of the country he loved to which he was 
going, and it was among the men who were 
running that country that he was now to sit. 

He was not long in making friends. His 
kindliness, his gift for story-telling, his sound 
sense and thorough familiarity with both the 
history and the affairs of the land, as well 
as his skill in argument, men quickly noted, 
and because of them sought his acquaintance. 
Daniel Webster, whose Sunday morning break- 
fasts were among the most popular social 
affairs in Washington, soon was asking 
Lincoln as a regular guest. The newspaper 
correspondents discovered him, too, and re- 
ported him as the best story-teller in Con- 
gress. One of his favorite haunts, and one 
where he made many friends among public 
men, was a bowling alley. Lincoln never was 
long in a place that he did not look for some 
active sport. Bowling gave him just what 
he wanted, and as often as it was possible 
for him to find time he joined the matched 
games in an alley on Capitol Hill, near the 
boarding house where he lived with many 
other members of Congress. He was an 
awkward bowler but played with great zest, 
and solely for exercise and amusement. He 
always took success or defeat with equal good 
nature. His playing was punctuated by 
amusing comments and_ illustrations. The 
fame of him as a bowler soon spread, and 
when it was known that he was in the alley 
people were sure to gather to listen to his 
jokes and stories. 

Ile was not slow in winning respect in Con- 
gress, for he set himself at once to hard work, 
mastering the congressional procedure, 
acquainting himself with the men.and their 
methods, and thoroughly studying the ques- 
tions on which he must give a vote. 


T HE question which took most of his time, 
was the very serious one of the war with 
Mexico over Texas. He had opposed the 
war, which had begun in the spring of 1846, 
and had done so from the start of the quarrel. 
He went to Washington, intending to support 
the war in every particular except that of 
declaring it right; but the administration 
Wanted not only support, it wanted approval. 
Lincoln would not give this. He not only 
Tefused to vote that he believed the war 
justified, but he’ boldly declared that the 
United States had been the aggressor, and 
he challenged the administration to prove the 
contrary. It was unpopular talk, and even in 
Springfield where they knew his record best, 
his Whig friends—even his friend and law 
partner, Mr. Herndon—cautioned him. 
Lincoln answered hotly, “ Would you have 
voted what you felt and knew to be a lie? 
I know you would not. Would you have gone 
out of the House—sktilke@ the vote? You 
are compelled to speak and your only alterna- 
tive is to tell the truth or a lie. This vote 
has nothing to do in determining my votes 
on the question of supplies. I have always 
intended and still intend to vote supplies.” 
Unpopular as his position was he persisted 
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in it. The Mexican War was wrong, the 
United States had been the aggressor; and, 
since this was so, he would not pretend a 
lie. 

When the war was won and the great west- 
ern territory, including not. only what we 
now know as Texas but New Mexico and 
California, were admitted to the Union there 
came to the front the question that all of 
the thoughtful men had dreaded—Was the 
territory to be free or slave? It was con- 
stantly coming up in Congress. Lincoln voted 
probably forty times in the course of his 
term, for making the territory free; and he 
boldly stated his position whenever the op- 
portunity allowed. Not only that, but, as his 
friends thought, he went out of his way to 
declare for the exclusion of slavery from the 
District of Columbia. Many of his friends 
deplored this outspokenness. 


| ae the campaign of 1848 he kept this up; 
and more and more certain did) it become 
as his term drew to a close that he would 
not get a chance for renomination even if 
he should ask it. His boldness was not all 
that hurt him. It had turned out that he 
Was not a good wire-puller, could not get of 
fices for his friends in the way they had ex- 
pected. As a matter of fact, Lincoln was 
poor at this kind of business. If a:man did 
not seem to him fit for a position he was 
very liable to tell him so; or, if he did put in 
his application, to do it with such a candid 
statement of his client’s merits as to ruin 
his chances. He had a strong feeling that 
fitness was the chief reason for giving a man 
an office. He could not be an enthusiastic 
supporter of anybody simply because he owed 
him a vote. It was under something of a 
cloud, then—at least in his own mind—that 
he ended his term in Congress in the spring 
of 1849 and came back to Illinois. 

To be sure, he had had a wonderful time. 
He had seen not only Washington, but in the 
campaign of 1848, between the two sessions, 
he had been asked to go to New England to 
make speeches for the Whig candidate, Gen. 
Taylor, and there he had met a number of 
prominent men. On his way home he had 
done a little sight-seeing, had been to Niagara 
Falls and felt all of its overwhelming 
grandeur. Ile planned some day to tell in a 
lecture what he had seen and felt in face of 
the great waters, and made notes which are 
to be found among his published papers. 
After leaving Niagara he had a little ad- 
venture that set his wits working in an en- 
tirely different direction. 

The boat on which he was traveling was 
stranded on a sand bar. The captain had 
ordered all the loose planks and empty bar- 
rels and boxes on board to be forced under 
the side of the boat. These empty casks acted 
as a buoy, and in a little time the vessel 
swung clear. Lincoln was greatly interested 
in the operation and hardly was he back in 
Springfield before he began tinkering on a 
device for taking care of just such an ac- 
cident. He spent hours in a little carpenter 
shop near his office, working at a model; and 
finally, when he went back to Washington for 
the remainder of his term, he took it along 
and secured a patent. This model sits‘on the 
shelves of the Patent Office today. 


HEN Lincoln returned to Springfield in 

the spring of 1849, it looked as if his 
political fortunes were at an end. He did 
not whine or sulk. He did- not announce 
that he was suffering for doing what he 
thought was right. He took what had 
happened quietly and good-naturedly.  Lin- 
coln never had any sympathy with people 
who nourished a grudge against the public 
for their defeats and failures. He had a 
law partner, younger than himself, who was 
inclined to feel that he was being kept down 
in the world by older men. Mr. Lincoln 
chided him for his complaining. 

“The way for a young man to rise,” he 
told him, “is to improve himself every way 
he can, never suspecting that anyone wishes 
to hinder him. Suspicion and jealousy never 
did help any man in any situation. There 
may sometimes be ungenerous attempts to 
keep a young man down—and they will suc- 
ceed, too, if he allows his mind to be diverted 
from its true channel, to brood over the at- 
tempted injury.” 

Lincoln did not brood now: he worked 
harder than he ever had before to make a 
good lawyer of himself. For the next five 
years his attention was occupied almost en- 
tirely with legal matters. If you will exam- 
ine his published letters and speeches for 
this particular five years, and compare~them 


-with the periods of equal length just before 


and just after, you will realize how com- 
pletely politics had dropped out of his life. 
The probability is that he would have gone 
on with the law, giving no more attention to 
public affairs than any good citizen should 
give, in his judgment, refusing public office 
if it came his way, devoted to his profession, 
if there had not suddenly been presented to 
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F course you want 

money ior your 
vacation, don’t you? 
Here’s a good way 
to make it: 











Send us $1.00 and we will mail 
you, postage paid, two boxes (20 rolls 
each) of Buddy Buds Mints. Sell them for 
5c a roll—that’s $1.00 profit for you. It’s easy 
because everybody likes these delicious mint candies. 
Get your order in at once—you will send other orders when you 
see how quickly you can earn this dollar. 
PRIZES 


We will give the following prizes to readers of BOYS’ LIFE selling the greatest num- 
berof Buddy Buds during the months of June and July: P ' 
1 First Prize of $25.00. 5 Third Prizes of $5.00 each. 


2 Second Prizes of $10.00 each. 10 Fourth Prizes of $2.50 . 
30 Fifth Prizes of $1.00 each. - — 


These prizes do not depend on luck, but like everything really worth having, must be worked for. 
Ask for rules governing this competition when you send in your trial order. 


When sending order give Scoutmaster’s name and your Troop address 


Buddy Buds, Inc., P. O. Box 480, Jersey City, N. J. 
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Give -your Feet a Vacation 


They are as flexible and comfortable as Indian moccasins with a 
sturdy sole that gives long wear and full protection. Just the thing for 
vacationwear. Ideal forcamping, hiking, canoeing, golfing, and all 
outdoor sports, Light and cool forsummer, Finest quality one 
piece upper, leather or Neolin soles; hand se madein either 
chocolate or black, Send your shoe size and choice of color 
and sole with your pert § order today. Boys’ sizes, 2 to 5, 
$4.35. Men’ssizes, 6to11, $4.95. Full satisfaction or money 
back, Write for our illustrated broadside, **Moc-a-wauks— 
For All the Family.” Address Dept. L-6 
The Moc-a-wauk Co., 364 Congress St., Boston 9, Mass. 
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THE NEWEST THING in a BUBBLE BLOWER 


for al) Boy Scouts in America and their sisters. Works like a fountain pen: can be carried in 
the pocket without leaking, supplied with soap, take out cork, fill with water, blow bubbles any 
time 150 bubbles to one filling. If your neighborhood store cannot supply you with one send 


15 cents silver to 
THE DORRIS MFG. CO., ~ - - Buffalo, N. Y. 























SCOUTS! TRIBE CAMPING TENTS GIVEN! 
Strong white drill, 7 foot, walled Camping Tent Complete. Two 
poles, crosspiece, pegs and ropes, ready to set up. Many jolly camp- 

( ing trips and great times will be yours during summer vacation 
()- with this COMPLETE TENT. Sells for $12. We give FREE for 
introducing 50 sets of Kariwel Karrying Bags at 25¢c. Every lady 
will buy Kariwel Bags. Send money collected and COMPLETE 
a TENT is YOURS. Every Boy Scout should have one. . Tribes work 
, together and earn your tents this way. Rush order to Mr. S. 

Brackett, Mgr., Woodland, Me. 




















RHODES BURDETT, 


DOLLARS AND BOOKS GIVEN 


Fill your Purse and your Book Shelves by Selling Magazine Subscriptions for me. 
MODERATE WORK—BIG COMMISSIONS—SPLENDID BONUSES 


B ™ ° 
ook and Magazine ~~ Dept. B, Hingham, Mass. 











BOYS’ LIFE STATEMENT TO POST OFFICE 

Statement of the ownership, management, circulation, etc., as required by the Act of Congress of August 24 
1912, of BOYS’ LIFE, the Boy Scouts’ Magazine, published monthly at New York, N. Y., for April 1, 
1921. State of New York, County of New York. Before me, a notary public, in and for the state and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Frederic L. Colver, who, having been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the business manager of BOYS’ LIFE—the Boy Scouts’ Magazine, and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management, 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 
24th, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse side of this form, 
to wit: 1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor and business managers 
are: Publisher, Boy Scouts of America (Inc.), 200 Fifth Ave., New York City: Editors, F. K. Mathiews, 
Daniel C. Beard, Irving Crump, E. O’Connor, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City; Managing Editor, 
None; Business Manager, Frederic L. Colver, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
2. That the owners are The Boy Scouts of America, incorporated February 8th, 1910, under the laws o 
the District of Columbia, governing “Institutions of Learning.” Federal charter granted by Congress 
June 15, 1916. There are no individual stockholders. The present officers are: Honorary Presidentf 
Hon. Warren G. Harding, Washiagton, D. C.; Honorary Vice-President, Hon. Woodrow Wilson, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Honorary Vice-President, Hon. William H. Taft, New Haven, Conn.; Honorary Vice- 
President, Daniel Carter Beard, Flushing, N. ¥.: Honorary Vice-President, William G. McAdoo, New 
York, N. Y.; President, Colin H. Livingstone, Washington, D. C.:; Vice-President, B. L. Dulaney, Bristol, 
Tenn.; Vice-President, Milton A. McRae, Detroit, Mich.; Vice-President, Mortimer L. Schiff, New York, 
N. Y.; Vice-President, Arthur Letts, Los Angeles, Calif.; Vice-President, Harold F. McCcrmick, Chicago, 
Ill.; National Scout Commissioner, Danio! Carter Beard, Flushing, N. Y.; Tresurer, George D. Pratt, 
New York City; Chief Scout Executive, James E. West, New York City. 
3. That the known bondholders, mortagees, and other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent. or 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 4. That the two paragraphs 
next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or 
in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, 
is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner: and this afflant has no reason to believe that any other person, association, or corpora- 
tion has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by 
him. Frederic L. Colver, Business Manager. Sworn to and subscribed before me this 2d day of April, 
1921. George D. Weeks, Notary Public, Kings County, N. Y., No. 94, with certificate tiled in New 
York County, No. 214; New York Register, No. 2180. My commission expires March 30, 1922. Seal. 
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OBEY the LAW 


Celebrate Without Powder 
BETHLEHEM 


“BIG-BANG” 


SAFETY CANNON 


Safe and Sane 


No Matches 
No Powder 
No Danger 












Harmless as a Pop-gun 


**BIG-BANG” has all the Glamour, the Flash 
and the Boom that appeals so strongly to the heart 
of the boy with the absolute safety demanded by the 


most exacting parent Used in the house or any- 
where ip Military Games, Celebrating and Saluting. 
SAFE and SANE—An overcharge means only a 
smaller report. Even a lighted match will not ignite 
the Bangsite in the ammunition case. The cannon 
will neither set fire to tissue paper nor burn the skin. 
COST OF OPERATION—very little. The cannon 
may be fired 100 times for a few cents. Open the 
breech—fill the charging measure from the ammuni- 
tion case—slam the breech shut—touch the igniter 
—it's off with a “BANG. 


Order It Today—" your dealer cannot supply 


you, send Money Order or 
Check and a “BIG-BANG” cannon with a supply of 
Bangsite (ammunition) will be sent to you prepaid 
in U.S. A. together with complete descriptive matter 
and directions. 
The ARTILLERY FIELD CANNON are mounted 


on large red metal wheels: 


Model 16F, Length 23 inches, : - $5.00 
(Boys, she’s a beauty) 

Model 11F, Length 16 inches, - - $3.50 

Model 7F, Length 10 inches, - - $1.75 


The DEFENSE CANNON are mounted 


on black enamel steel bases: 


Model 11D, Length 12 inches, - - $2.50 
Model 7D, Length 9 inches, - - $1.25 
EXTRA SUPPLIES: 

Bangsite ‘ ammunition) per can . - : = 


Spark Plug (igniter) - e 


LARGEST CANNON- LOUDEST NOISE 


SCOUT CAMP 
SIGNALS AND SALUTES 


eae z If the cannon is not entirely 
|Our Guarantee satisfactory, return it at once 


jand your money will be refunded without question. 


TOY CANNON WORKS, Bethlehem, Pa. 

















A Clean Bill of Health, Sir! 


HE boy's health and 

his moral and physi- 
cal cleanliness demand 
that the Boy Scout Camp 
should be equipped with 
the best and safest toilet 
facilities. 


PERFECTION 
SANITARY TOILETS 


are inexpensive, germ- 
proof, adapted to outdoor 
use, and approved by Na- 
tional health authorities, 








eleren 


Guaranteca 


for years, 


Chemical Toilet Corporation 




















Syracuse ~ aw 'N. Y. 
10 #10049 -Engel 
100 / 
Millions /F eo [Art Corners | | 
ations / No Paste NEEDED 
imu D Use thet to mount all kodak 


pictures. post cards.clippings in albums 
fg Square, Round, Ovai, Pence « eng Ag 


“i # "J of black. gray, Sepia, and red 


Netures, then wet and’ st stick. 
QUICK; KibASy.7 ARTISTIC. > muss, no fuss. 
| ema and stat’y sto a4 c 
La is nothing as goods 10c brings full pkg. and sam: 
from Engel m' Dept. 58-F 4711 No. Ciark St., CHI 


Do You Take Pictures? 


Write for free sample of our big magazine, showlng 
how to make better pictures and earn money. 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 464 Camera House, Boston, Mass. 















Grand River Institute 


Strictly high ans ade co-educational Sreneseiees 
equipment made pussible by endowment 

d g*mnasium. Strong departments in Music ona 
Rates $400.00. 





Oratory. 


TIAMBLIN, 
166. 


Fart W Principal. 


Omo, Austinburg. Box 














Congress a bill seeking to overthrow the sol 
emn engagement known as the Missouri Com- 
promise, into which the people of the 
United States had entered over thirty years 
before. This compromise provided that there 
should be north of 36° 3U0’ north 
latitude in the vast territory running from 
the Gulf of Mexico to Canada and as far 
west as the Rocky Mountains, bought by the 
United States in 18083 from France. In Lin- 
coln’s judgment, to repeal this arrangement 
was not only a violation of sacred obligations 
which the country had taken, but was di- 
rectly opposed to the intent of the men who 
had founded the country. 
What should he do? 
meant that must turn 
profession, that he must give time and 
strength which he ill afford to give. 
it was doubtful if was political honor 


no slaves 


attack the bill 
mind from his 


To 


he his 


could 
there 
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F you have been wise enough to secure a 

good pack harness’ then comes the problem 
of how to arrange your load, and this difficulty 
can only be suggested ina broad way. Experi- 
ence, and lots of it, is a necessity in mastering 
this branch of camp lore. The general rule is 
that the pack must rest comparatively high, 
and that it must never be round in shape. 
An important suggestion to the beginner is 
to form the habit of wrapping each sepa- 
rate article loosely. The tenderfoot invari- 
ably ties up a partly filled sugar or salt bag 
so tightly that it resembles a miniature 
cannon ball that will move about in his pack 
and bore holes in his back. By tying a 
partly filled sack as close to the opening as 
possible the can be spread out flat or 
stretched lengthwise that it will fit the 
back and where it is put. What is 
true of the individual article is true of the 
whole. <A horse-pack should be as firm and 
as tightly lashed as’ possible, but there should 
be a little and in a man- 
pack so that it will conform to the packer’s 
back and in this way distribute its weight 
over a greater surface. Needless to say 
the softer articles, such as blankets and 
tents, should be placed that they form 
a soft cushion against the packer’s back. 


sack 
so 
stay 


bend looseness 


so 


Overnight Hike Comfort 


If one contemplates a tour that lies through 


the wilderness, and accommodations for the 
night are not to be had under roofs along 
the way, one must carry his blanket. The 


blanket should be selected with lightness and 
warmth in view. The army blankets are 
fair, but softer, lighter, warmer ones may 
be had. Blankets should be of generous di- 
mensions. <A large double blanket should not 
exceed eight pounds in weight, and single 
blankets should weigh half as much, The 
Hudson Lay blankets are justly famous. 

A blanket enveloped in a_ wind-proof 
blanket cloth is very much warmer than if 
not so shielded. Herein lies the virtue of a 
sleeping bag. Similarly, a tent—particularly 
a small one, for one or two men—keeps out 
wind and retains warm air. With the use 
of a tent, the weight of blankets may be 
less. The blanket cloth serves both: to keep 
the wind from penetrating the blanket and 
also to keep the blanket dry. It prevents 
penetration of moisture from the ground; 
and, if one is not otherwise protected, it 
shields one from dew and from light rain. 
The blanket cloth, too, must be of the least 
weight consistent with service. Secause of 
weight, rubber blankets and oiled ponchos 
are out of the question. Better light oilcloth, 
or, better still, the material called ‘ balloon 
silk” (really finely woven, long-fiber cotton) 
filled with water-proofing substance. “ Tan- 
alite” is the trade name for a waterproof 
material of this sort of a dark brown color. 
A tarpaulin seven feet square made of tan- 
alite is, all things considered, the most ser- 
Viceable blanket cloth. With blanket and 
tarpaulin, one’s pack should not exceed 25-30 
pounds in weight. 

Blanket pins are worth carrying. By using 
them one may keep himself snug, nearly as 
well as in a sleeping bag. 

A small cotton bag, useful in a pack; may 
be stuffed with clothing and serve as a pillow. 

A tent will be carried when the route lies 
through unsettled country. In a sparsely 
settled region, one will run the risk of heavy 
rain for a night or two, rather than bother 
with a tent; but in the wilderness a tent is 


Pack Wisdom 


Belmore Browne 


in the struggle, for he saw that to take the 
stand that he must take would be unpopular 
with many of the people of Illinois. He did 
not hesitate. Cost what it might, he did not 
propose that the “ Missouri Compromise” 
should be repealed, that territory long ago 
set aside for freedom by the will of the people 
of the country, should be open to slavery. 


Possibly he was the more willing to go into 
the fight because the repeal of the Missouri 


Compromise had been fathered by his strong- 
est political enemy in the State of Illinois, 
the man of whem Lincoln, if he was ever 
jealous of anybody, was jealous, and that was 


the senior senator from Illinois, Stephen A. 
Douglas. If you must fight, it is well to 
have an opponent that brings out all your 


had such 
for what 


strength, and Lincoln knew that he 
an opponent. And he made ready 
wis to be the fight of his life. 


(To be continued in July Boys’ WLIre.) 
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F it takes time and experience to learn. to 
arrange a good pack, it takes groans and 
back-aches to learn to carry it. There is 
no branch of the outdoor life that requires 
more downright hard work. I would gladly 


give a helping hand to every scout, but in 
this one respect the scout must stand on 
his own feet. There is no man so big or 


strong that he.can carry a heavy pack with- 
out suffering physical pain. The only thing 
that you can do is to make sure that your 
load is well made up and then grit your 
teeth and carry it. After a while your 
muscles will harden and little by little you 
will get the hang of it, and then will come 
the feeling of pride in a hard task well 
done. 

As: the necessity for carrying the heavy 
load seldom arises on scout hikes, the scout 
seldom gives much thought to the problem 
of how to lighten his load or make: it carry 
more comfortably. I seldom see a body of 
scouts on a hike without noticing many mis- 
takes in their method of carrying equipment. 
The commonest mistakes usually consist of 
earrying packs too low; and hanging articles 
from the belt. The fact that a scout's pack 
may be so light that he can carry it without 
inconvenience when it is badly arranged is 
no excuse for its being badly arranged for 
strength that is wasted in the morning may 
be worth its weight in gold in the afternoon. 


Hi 


a necessity, for even such a tarpaulin as has 
been described as a suitable blanket cover, 
is not perfectly watertight. 


ge summer, when there is no rain, one should 
sleep under the open sky; he should 
choose as his sleeping place an exposed ridge, 
high and dry. In such a situation he will 
suffer least annoyance from mosquitoes, and, 
if the night be cool, he will be warmer than 
in the valley. Seldom in temperate climates 
is the night too warm for sleeping out of 
doors; but even on such a night the air on 
the hilltop is: fresher. If it be windy, a 
wind-break may be made of boughs or of corn- 
stalks (on a cool night in autumn a corn- 
shock may be made into a fairly comfortable 
shelter). In case the evening threatens rain, 
one may well seek a barn for protection.; if 
one is in the wilderness, he will search out 
an. overhanging rock, or build a lean-to of 
bark or boughs. Newspaper is a good heat 
insulator, and newspapers spread on_ the 
ground where one is to lie make the bed a 
warmer, drier one. Newspaper will protect 
one’s blanket from dew. Be careful when 
lying down to see that shoes and clothing 
are under cover. If the night proves to be 
colder than one has anticipated and one's 
blanket is insufficient (or if, on another tour, 
the days are so hot that walking ceases to 
be a pleasure—though they have to be very 
hot for that), it may be expedient, at a pinch, 
to walk by night and rest by day. 


OOD should be selected to save weight. so 

far as is consistent: with nutriment. Rolled 
oats are excellent; so also is soup powder 
(put up in “sausage” form, imitating the 
famous German erbsirurst), and dried fruits 
and vegetables, powdered eggs, and powdered 
milk. The value of pemmican is known. AI 
these articles may be obtained at groceries 
and at sportsmen’s stores. Seldom, however, 
will one wander so far as to be for many 
days beyond the possibility of buying food of 
more familiar form. Shelled nuts, raisins, 
dried fruits, malted milk tablets, and lime 
juice tablets are good to carry on an all-day 
excursion. 
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“WESLEY BARRY 


| LID” $7 00 
| “Reg’lar Fellers” 


will want this wonder hat worn by 
WESLEY BARRY, the boy movie star. 
Most adaptable for school wear, hik- 
ing, baseball, rowing, etc. Also when 
you’re all dressed up in your “‘Sunday- 
go-to-meetin’ ” clothes. 
Collapsible—indestructible. 


and put in the pocket. 

| Made of soft gray cloth with bands and but- 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Can be folded 


tons of green, orange, maroon, Yale blue, navy, 
scarlet red, purple and white. | 

At all high-grade stores. If your dealer can’t H 
supply you send us size and color wanted with $1.00 
and we will fill order promptly. 


PEKETT HEADWEAR Co. 
| Mfrs. & Importers of Hats for Boys 
| 826 Broadway New York 











BOY SCOUTS, MODEL AEROPLANE 
BUILDERS, AMATEUR AERONAUTI- 
CAL ENTHUSIASTS READ THE 


AERONAUTICAL 
EXPERIMENTER 


Elementary aeronautical engineering ; the 

construction of low-powered aeroplanes, 

plans and details for scale flying models, 

medel club news. 

Many special departments for the 

student and all interested in aviation. 
Send 20 cents for sample copy 


Aeronautical’ Experimenter Co. 
299 Madison Ave. New York City 





















Official Scout Axe— 
A Plumb 


Just the axe a boy wants 
for woodcraft. 

Made of one piece special 
analysis stéel—heat treated 
same asarmor plate. “Bit’’ 
extends for one and one- 
half . hes from cutting 
edge. > be ground and 
reground, won't go soft. C4 
Has nail pulling slot. Dark ra; “ 
green handles — perfectly ,> 


balanced. x 7 


Price f 
Axe alone........ 1.50 i e 
With Sheath..... 2.00 


Sold by Hardware Pealers 
Everywhere 
Fayette R. Plumb, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U.S. A. 








In our color advertise- 
ment on page 31 of the 
May issue of s0YS’ 
Lire, the price of this 
BASEBALL RECORD 


AND RULE BOOK was 


given as 25 cents. This 
was a_ mistake. The 
price of this book is 10 
cents. We will send it 


to you postpaid for this 
amount. 





E. WILSON & CO. 
Chicago, Til. 


THOS. 
709-711 N. Sangamon’ St. 











Have You a Camera? 
If you have—join our amateur club. Our club is 
representative of the entire U. S., and every 
photographer should be a member. We have 
a service department, which can do a thousand 
and one things for you from selling your best 
“SHOTS” to displaying them for those who are 
interested in **Art, COMICS, ete.’ For further 
information send us your name and address. 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER'S CLUB 

60 St. Mark's Place, N. Y. C 
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Make Records 
As You Ride 


A Veeder cyclometer makes 
your bike keep track of the 
miles. Watch it register as you 
ride; know how far you go and 
how quick you cover the dis- 
tance! Have something to 
show for each trip—your record 


on the 
Needed 


CYCLOMETER 
Goes on hub of front wheel; 
easy reading from the saddle. 
Registers up to 10,000 miles by tenths of a mile— 
thea repeats. Sold by all dealers, or— send $2.00 to 


THE VEEDER MFG. CO., fi.tie8i°Coos: 























“Are We : 
Goin Right?” 


You never have to ask 
when you have a 


Zaylor Compass 


You Kiiow 


There are 10 different styles of 
Compasses—prices from 75c to $5. 








Taylor 
ou All 


i goods . 
higher in Canada and the Far West. 


Send 15¢ for booklet ** The Compass, 
the Signpost of the World."’ 


Taylor /nstrument Companies 
Rocuester, N. Y. 


There’s a Ficcs or Zplar Thermome- 
ter For Every Purpose, C-i2u 
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SCOUT TENTS 
Haversacks, mess kits, 
scout axes, cots, blankets 
and other camping 
equipment. Write to-. 
day to Department ‘“‘T,” 
Box 1835, Richmond Va., < 

forthis freeiliustrated catalog. Anis FREE 


"F THE ARMY USE IT WE HAVE IT" 






RICHMOND. VA- 














* 
Dollars in Hares 
Wepay $7.00to $18.50and up a pair 
and express charges. Big 
Profits. We furnish guaran- 
teed high grade stock and 
buy all you raise. Use back yard, 
barn, cellar, attic. Contract 
and Illustrated Catalog Free. 
STANDARD FOOD & FUR ASS’N 
409 H Broadway New York 


LOCKHART 


SPIRAL PUTTEES 


Patented Madein U.S.A. 
Regulation for Military—Correct for Sport 
Special Boys’ Size 
(“Regular’"—Mens = *“Scout"'—Boys) 

At Your SCOUT DEALER Or Write 
3) 195 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Mfrs. to the Gov't, Military Schools & Organizations 


i Big Money in 
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cheaper to raise — require less space. 
contract and book how to raise FREE. 
Distributing Co , 3111 Grand Ave. 








Eels, Mink, Muskrats and 
other fur-bearing animals 
3 in large numbers, with the 


Catch Fis 
New, Folding, Galvanized Steel Wire Trap. It 
catches themlikea fi -trap catches flies. Madein 
allsizes. Write for descriptive price list, and free 
booklet on best bait known for attracting all kinds 


oftish, J. F.Gregory, Dept, 247 Lebanon, Mo. 
AVIATION 


Information F it E 1D 


Send us your name and address for full information regarding the } 
Aviation and Airplane business. Find out about the many great | 
opportunities now open and how we prepare you at home, during 
Spare time, to quality. Our new book “Opportunities in the Air- 
Diane Industry” als@ sent free if you answer at once. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF AVIATION 
Dept. 808-A. 3608 Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 


BOYS MAKE BIG MONEY 


during your spare time selling 
needs, saves her time and money. 




















a little article every housewife 
Sells like 


Hot Cakes. Big Profit. No money or ex- | 
perience required. ‘This is your chance. | 
Write today for particulars. | 
CLAIR B, FETT - - Bluffton, Ohio 
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Building Rustic Bridges with Trusses 
By Harold V. Walsh 
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-_ know how to make a truss bridge you 
should know how a truss works, so that 
you can use anyone of various types in your 
construction to meet the particular demands 
of the situation. 

The simplest form of truss that can be 
made of tree trunks is shown in Fig. 1, and 
can be used for making bridges over short 
spans. The two leaning members (a) and 
(b) act to hold up any weight hung from the 
top. This weight can be the walk of the 
bridge and its load, hung by another member 
ait the center from this point. The weight 
upon these leaning members at the top will 
be carried down through them equally tos the 
foot. In order to hold the load, these timbers 
must be kept from spreading at the bottom, 
either by sticking them hard into a sloping 
bank or by tying them together at the bot- 
tom with another wooden member or beam 
used to support the walk of the bridge. <A 
true truss is made only when this outward 
push of the struts is held together by this 
lower member. When these three pieces are 
used, we have the simplest form of truss 
that can be made. The tie down the center 
is put in merely to take the weight from the 
walk of the bridge up to the top, and trans- 
mit it down through the two struts. 

If this simple truss is used in building a 
bridge, a very satisfactory type can be made, 
and one which will span as much as twenty 
feet, before the timbers become so heavy that 
they are difficult to handle. This truss is 
called the King Rod Truss and is one of the 
oldest types of trusses ever used. 

In carrying out the principles of this truss 
in building a rustic bridge, a few practical 
methods of construction must be resorted to. 
First of all the bridge must be made of two 
trusses like the one shown, and these trusses 
must be fastened together to hold up the 
walk of the bridge. The tie rods in the cen- 
ters of the two trusses are fastened together 
in the form shown in Fig. 2, and the member 
at the bottom is fastened 
by tying it with rope or 
wire around a notch in 
the upright. The diag- 
onal braces are used for 
stiffening the whole 
frame. This center frame 
acts like a large stirrup 
iron which is hung from 
the apex (a) of the lean- 


PNT 


The Seascout 
Crew 


We've been in Scouting quite some time 
nd know a thing or two, 
We're through with lubber's tactics, 
And have formed a Seascout crew, 


out. When this framework is complete, the 
flooring can be nailed directly upon the two 
girders, and can be made of barrel staves, 
logs sawn in half or waste boards from the 
saw mill. 


HE Queen Rod Truss is another type that 

can be used for making rustic bridges 
and is simple in principle. In Fig. 3 the two 
loads can be supported by the props until one 
is made heavier than the other, when the 
truss will collapse, as shown by the dotted 
lines. In order to prevent this collapse the 
struts shown in Fig. 4 must be added, and 
the tie rods introduced to carry the weight of 
the floor up to the apex. It will be noted that 
this truss looks much like the King Rod 
Trusses joined together with a third one up- 
side down. 

‘Yo build this truss in a rustic bridge, the 
two can be laid out on the ground and built 
separately, and then set up parallel to each 
other across the span as Fig. 5. The two 
apexes on each truss can be joined together 
and braced, as shown, and the flooring nailed 
across the bottom member. This truss can 
be used for greater spans than the King Rod 
Truss, 

Another type of simple truss is shown in 
Fig. 7 and is called the Scissor Truss. If 
we take a simple King Rod Truss, as shown 


in Fig. 6, and shorten the center rod, the 
action pulls the two struts together and 
bends up the lower tie beam to the new 
pesition. Therefore, if a truss is built upon 
these principles, the lower member can be 
raised up in this manner, so that it will 


allow of more head room beneath the truss. 
This makes a good type of truss for a rustic 
bridge where head room is desirable and 
boats want to pass underneath. 

Such a bridge can be made, as shown in 
Fig. 8, and no bracing is needed over the top 
of the walk to stiffen it, for this can be done 
underneath it as the pic- 
ture shows. 

The principles which 
are behind these types of 
trusses can be varied and 
any one with average 
mechanical ability can 
exercise his skill in solv- 
ing the particular prob- 


ing struts to hold up the lems of the stream or 
weight of the walk. The We'll soon be real seagoing, ravine he must cross. 
two girders for the walk x. good old “blue and tan,” The fun of building 
are placed over the lower pepo! aaa bridges upon real engi- 
members of this stirrup neering laws is far 
and the leaning struts We'll hoist the sails like seamen, greater than merely 
spiked to them, so that Our knots will never slip: copying some bridge that 
they act as the lower We'll heed the words of Lawrence— has been seen without 


members of the truss and 
tie them together to pre- 
vent them from pushing 


“DON'T GIVE UP THE SHIP!” 
—Katherine Smith. 
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knowing the reasons for 
each and every member 
of the structure, 





Here’s a Wagon with 
Many New Improvements 


You don’t want an old fashioned wagon: get 
one that’s up to date, with all the new improve- 
ments. Here's a dandy “‘play’’ wagon and the 
best “‘work”” wagon you ever saw. 











Built like a battleship—lasts three times as 
long as an ordinary wagon. Has steel disc 
wheels (like an automobile) and latest im- 
proved tongue hound brace. The all-steel 
bolsters make it strong, but light—you don’t 
have to worry about a breakdown when you 
get a Wagner Wagon. Extra heavy Tee Tires 
are used—two separate parts are stamped and 
formed in One piece of steel. These two pieces, 
fitted into each side of the Tee, are then elec- 
trically welded. This makes a light but almost 
unbreakable wheel. Roller bearings make it 
run easy. Box comes off so you have a large, 
flat bed. 


Learn all about wagons. Send for this FREE 
circular now and find out why Wagner makes 
the best wagon built. 


Wagner Coasters are fuly guaranteed 
and comein differentsizes and styles— 
they costno more thanordinary 
wagons, You can do more work 
and have more fun with 
them so fill out the 
coupon and mail 
it now. 


Wagner Mfg. Co; 
Dept. B 
Cedar Falls, 
lowa 
























Circular Now 
















Please send me Wagner 
Coaster Wagon Circular. I 
2 usually buy such goods from 
Dealer’s Name 













PLAY GOLF! 


Learn to play a man’s game 
now. No other game has the 
same fascination. Learn to play it 
while young — and play better and 
enjoy it more all your life. 


EASY TO LEARN WHILE YOUNG 
Just use the coupon below and we will send you 
our FREE new book for boys. It tells you how 
boys elsewhere are having a lot of fun playing 
the grand old “Ancient Game.” 


“MACGREGOR” 


Golf Clubs have been the standard 
of quality with Golfers for over 
twenty years. 

“Make Records with MACGREGORS” V4 










The 
Crawford, 
McGregor & 
Canby Co., 

Dept. 35 Dayton, Ohio 
Please send free information 
and booklet 
“How Boys Can Enjoy Golf” 


Name 


THE 
CRAWFORD, MCGREGOR 
& CANBY CO, pas 


DAYTON, OHIO 









Street eee 





City. 











TENT BARGAINS, new goods 


Wall Tents 7x7, $12.90: 7x9, $15.50; 
914x12, $22.00 each. 1002. tops, Soz. 


walls, all 3 ft. wall, complete with 
poles and ropes. 

D. M. Kerr Mfg. Co., 
1007 Madison St., Chicago 














JAS PINS-RINGS 


OMRECT FROM FACTORY TO YOU 
OUR NEW CATALOG WITH 600 OF THE 
LATEST UP-TO-DATE DESIGNS FREE. 
Cc. K. GROUSE CO. 
46 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mass, 
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ELECTRIC BICYCLE LAMP }\ 
“SURE! IT’S A DELTA’’— 


Any boy is Proud to be able to say “It’s a Delta Electric 
Bicycle Lamp.” Any boy can readily recognize its many points 
of superiority. That's why it’s come to be “Young America’s 
First Choice.” 

One glance at the sturdy construction, preventing rattling 








an 


examination of the simplicity of it. assuring you that there’s noth- 
ing to get out of fix, one view of the piercing spot light fifteen to 
twenty feet ahead and broad diffused light—and the No. 80 Delta 
Electric ered receives the stamp of approval from any wide-awake 
youngster 


Fits any bicycle instantly— 
Ask Your dealer. Or send $2.40 
and we'll mail a No. 80, one 
cell, complete (less Battery.) 


DELTA ELECT RIC COMPANY 


‘0 DELTA BLOCK, MARION, 








EW YORK CI Ww AN FRANCISC 






Standard Makers of, E lectric iene ad a. mele t L Aiea. Fiashtigh — All inde of Dry Batteries 
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MAKE THIS YOUR GOOD TURN 


Your magazine wants to get the names and addresses of the news dealers 
in your town who do not have BOYS’ LIFE for sale on their stands. Will 
you, as a good turn to your Scout publication, see as many news dealers 
as you can and let us know about those who do not sell BOYS’ LIFE? 
Just send their name and address to Business Manager, BOYS’ LIFE, 200 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


This will be a big help to us and will benefit you in the long run be- 
cause it will mean that BOYS’ LIFE will be on sale at more places in your 
town each month. 


“A GOOD TURN DONE PROMPTLY IS DOUBLY GOOD.” 











Garning Your Camp Money 


he money's coming from? Camping costs money. Carfare, eats, and all the rest call for cash. 


will cost you seven or eight dollurs a week this year, 
hese days, especially when he’s not sure where it’s coming from, 


the money to jingle in your jeans Lefore camping time arrives. Start NOW. 


mother or dad, Get the subscription and your camp money is assured, 


Director, BOYS’ LIFE, National Headquarters, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Of course you want to ao to camp. Been looking forward to the camping season all winter, haven't 
ou? Been thinking of the hikes and swims, scout games, sleeping out-of-doorg rolled in your 
viankets while the flickering camp fires throws fitful, uncertain shadows against the tent wall. Oh 
oy, there’a a thrill in every moment of camp life and you wouldn't miss it for all you've got. 
But with these cheerful thoughts, haven’t you been a little worried,—a little puzzled as to where 


That’s a lot of money for a boy to fork out 


HERE'S THE WAY: Don't worry over the moncy, Get out and hustle for it ROYS’ LIFF, 
the Official Scout Magazine, provides the way. You provide the “‘pep’’? and energy and you'll have 
: Suppose it does cost 
$7.00 a week at camp this summer, By selling only fourteen $2.00 yearly subscriptions to BOYS’ 
LIFE, you can earn $7.00 in cash commissions, which will pay your expenses for a week at the 
average scout camp; 50 cents cash commission on cach subscription, But if you prefer, you can 
carn 75 cents worth of scout articles, at latest catalogue prices, for each $2.00 subscription. Get 
the idea? You can do it, old scout. Bet your boots you can if you'll only get out and hustle. Start 
NOW .—today,—thie afternoon after school. Every boy in town is a likely customer. So is his 


If you need a sample copy, circulars and more information, just write to Mr. Colver, the Business 




















| CAMP OUT IN CLOSE no wouses 


Really your hunting, fishing or vacation outfit is per complete without one of these 
collapsible, storm-proof canvas houses. arried in a roll, light, strong, easily set 





up without tools. Ventilating shutters, eereened against mosquitoes, delightfully 
cool, open to the breeze or closed storm tight or just partly closed, as you wish. 
Eleven sizes. An ideal house for all outdoor purposes. Very durable, will withstand 
heavy winds. You will be delighted with it. 
CLOSE-TO-NATURE COMPANY 
A 


Write for prices and description. 
700 FRONT ST., COLFAX, IOWA 


Hote Giuss 
summer Resorts Etc 











DON’T BE FOOLED 


Paying high prices for your Campaign Supplies. 
cheaper than elsewhere. We sell everything used by the Army and Navy. 


We will sell you anything you need 
Send for 


- Model Airplanes 





HE weakest point in most, model aero- 

planes is the propeller. “Anyone who 
critically observes most of the model aero- 
planes will find a large proportion of the 
propellers badly designed or executed. It 
will well repay the model builder to study 
propeller designing very carefully, and to 
take every possible precaution to have his 
propellers accurately carved and balanced. 
A large proportion of the troubles of all 
model builders and fliers may be traced di- 
rectly to propeller faults. The length of 
flights is increased more by improving the 
propeller than by any other means. 

There is no such thing as one hundred per 
cent efficiency in propellers. Few air-screw 
propellers have an efficiency of even eighty 
per cent, and it is safe to place the average 
at from seventy to seventy-five per cent. In 
other words, if the propeller has a pitch of 
five feet, only three and one-half feet will be 
actually realized. To get the best results, 
from each type of model you must have pro- 
pellers especially designed for the work they 
are to do. If you are fiying a long dis- 
tance racing model, you should use a propeller 
with a high .pitch, and a medium blade 
of large diameter. In case your model is 
designed for speed, the propeller should have 
a medium pitch. 

It is possible to use propellers with much 
longer pitch screws when twin screws are 
used. It is understood, of course, that the 
propeller turns in the opposite direction. 
The tendency of the screw to turn the ma- 
chine over, or its “ torque,’ is balanced in the 
case of twin screw machines. 


Wireless Amateurs 





MATEUR radio operators have won an- 

other victory. The amazing feat of Hugh 
Robinson in actually sending a tune from his 
phonograph across the Atlantic will encour- 
age amateurs all over the country to make 
similar experiments. The message was put 
through with a two hundred watt radio tele- 
phone from the amateur station at Keyport, 
N. J., to Scotland, over 3,000 miles. 

The feat has been verified so that there can 
be no doubt that the Scotch amateur actually 
listened to the American phonograph across 
the Atlantic. Had it been an ordinary mes- 
sage that was sent, or if a voice was over- 
heard, there would) have been room for a 
doubt, but in this case the receiver on the 
other side of the Atlantic actually recognized 
the tune that was being played. 

Before this feat most amateurs would hav: 
said that such transmission was impossible 
with the instrument employed. Many radio 
men still insist that it was what they call 
a “freak message.” Now a freak message 
may be said to have been made possible by an 
unusual condition of the atmosphere. As all 
radio men know, a message sent during the 
night usually travels further than during the 
day time. It is supposed that the ultra-violet 
rays of the sun interfere with the progress 
of the waves. Another theory is that the 
upper strata of the atmosphere offers a dif- 
ference in distance at night. The magnetic 
disturbances of the earth are also believed by 
some to have an important effect upon wire 
less transmission. These disturbances which 
probably have their origin in the sun are of 
very common occurrence, Some scientists be- 
lieve that magnetic disturbances may facili- 
tate the passage of sound-waves traveling in 
the same direction without immensely increas- 
ing the effect in range of an instrument. 

In searching for an explanation of Robin- 
son’s method, it has been suggested that some 
magnetie disturbance or some other unusual 
phenomena chanced to occur opportunely when 
the telephone message was being sent, and the 
freak message resulted. These disturbances 
in the atmosphere are carefully recorded by 
government observers. It will be interesting 
for the amateur to study these phenomena 
and test out the time and check up his mes 
sages with these records. These disturbances 
are frequent, and every amateur operator 
should have the chance of profiting by them 
at any time and accomplishing as amazing 
a feat as Robinson’s, 


BOYS’ LIFE 





For Camp and Sales 


BREWSTER’S 


DUTCH MAID 
PRODUCTS 
(Chocolates, Candies and Cocoas) 


Choice products of highest 
quality and guaranteed purity 


Write for Price List 


GREWSTER CECOA MFG. CO. 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 
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BOYS, SEND FOR THIS NOW! 
THE MODART GAME BOARD—heaps of tun for 
Boys and Girls, and Grown-ups too. Play it indoors or 
out. A dandy game for Camp. Plays High Score Base- 
ball and other games. Complete with darts, $1.00 post. 
paid. Send Today. 

JOHN F. TOOHEY, 2 Second St., TROY, N. y. 





ONLY $1.00. 
BOYS’ FIELDER’S 
GLOVE. 


Genuine all leather, 
good padding and 
deep formed pocket. 
Equal to $2.50 or $3.00 
glove Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money 
refunded. Send $1.00 
today or send order 
and pay postman 
$1.10 on arrival. 


AMATEUR LEAGUE 
GLOVE Co. 


440 Maryland Ave. 
Dayton, O. 


electrical, rope, air- 
plane, piano, pipe 
organ, flat, hoops, 
bale-ties, tacks, 
nails, barb ed-wire, 
concrete __re-inforce- 
ment, springs, net- 


ting, wire fences, steel posts, trolley-road wires and rail 
bonds, wire wheels, auto-towing cables, horse-shoes. 
Illustrated Books Becesibing Uses, FREE 


- Baackes, V.P.&G.S.A, 
American Steel & Wire Co. es ic5 














SALT WATER SCOUT CAMP 


For real boys—10-16 years. 500 acres of 
woodland on Belmar Bay, N. J. Sea scout 
training, sail and motor boats, swimming, 
life saving. Overnight hikes, scouting. Ex- 
perienced leaders, ample equipment. Season, 
July 1-Sept. 2. Booklet sent. 
CAMP MINNEWASKA 
Box 242, Sewaren, N. J. 


WALL CHARTS 


on cardboard 11 x 14, set of 4 (Troop 
Roster, Tests Passed, Merit Badge, At- 
tendance and Dues) sent with thirty Sig- 
nal Message blanks and twenty Judging 
jC tent 9) blanks for $1. (Stamps accepted.) 


\THE LEYDEN PRESS, RED BANK, N. J. 




















POCKET FIELD GLASS 
COMPACT, DURABLE aaanae 
POWERFUL 
Sent by mail 3.00 
on receipt of price 
THE POCKET FIELD GLASS 
163 Main St. Petaluma, Calif. 


























BUILD YOUR OWN 
WIRELESS 
and be ready for camp. Send postcard | for 


list of parts for “Easy to build” receiving 
set. Write to-day to 


CLEVELAND INSTRUMENT PARTS CO. 
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complete list. PATH ULLVTTUVTUOLM OGL IULPUU DRE LPEM EET LUG DOG Pee POOLED = 
New Canteens .......++..6. Army Pack Carriers .......... errr a 1357 W. 59th STREET CLEVELAND, OHIO 
New Mess Kits.........0.. ‘ EES, oc kad cbecnseadedes 1,65 SKy Island = 
Army Aluminum Cups cecece Army Shelter Tents ..... C¢awenaedess 2.35 - k 37 E 
Canteen Covers .....ccceces ae ‘i Army Ponchos ....... snag aint ncn Soe eH (Continued from page 37) : 
Mess Kit Covers.......... . Be TRI. gnc ccccntececccesséss 25 . 
RE CRS cccnccscs ° New Army Folding Cots.............. 4.25 TWO GOOD CHANCES 
—— omen, poe aa — Knife, ne am Complete. . "30 “Start a fire quick, Ray,” shouted Tom. No. 1. A fine opportunity for a wide 
Spiral Leggins ...... ee Army Cartridge Belts ..... 5 “It’s chilly as the dickens, and getting colder awake boy to do a good turn for Boys’ 
Army Shoes ....... Army Woolen Shirts every minute. I’m glad we've got this tent LIFE. Read the advertisement on this 
Row Compaign Hats... —— oeeecce banked and anchored to keep out the wind.” page and act promptly. 
Scou BIVES .cccccccce cout / D evacceuse cecccceccccecesee It was cold, too, in spite of the roaring — - % 5 ‘ 7 “ " 
WE Ca ARRY ALL SIZES IN ARMY TENTS a liana “ - P ial ca f. No. 2. Read the advertisement in the 
fire in the stove. Suddenly there came a mu upper left-hand corner of this page 
Money Cheerfully Refunded fled cry, drowned by the wind, a shout that and get wise to yourself. This offer 
ARMY & NAVY STORE 235 Flatbush Ave. Brooklyn made us hold our breath. “came he heat! * 
(To be continued in July Boys’ Lire) 
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The Baby Midget | 


View Li 





HOSE 
= 
lp + SUPPORTER 
*‘Holds Like Daddy’s’’ 


Not only that, but it is made with the | 
| same eare and of the same Quality as 
| Daddy’ s. | 
| GEORGE FROST CO., BOSTON, Makers 


of the BOSTON GARTER for MEN; also | 
Velvet Grip Hose Supporters | 


for Boys and Girls. 































Boys! Sousa and nine other world-famous 
musicians tell you secrets of success: learn 
> what opportunities there are for you in 
Scout band or drum corps. 


Free Trial Any 
Conn Instrument 


\. Used by greatest bands and 
- p> artists. Easiest ofall 
lay. Send postcard 

Pa tee book and details , 

of free trial plan. j 


Cc. G. CONN, Ltd. :. 
607 Conn Bidg., Elkhart, Indiana 








SAVE 25% to 60% 


GRAFLEX-KODAKS 


*i Cameras and Lenses of ev description. 
4) Equaltonew. Savemoney. Write now for 


Free Bargain Book and Catalo, 
Ree used 3 ae Rew cameras ¢ and supp! fica, alt 


if not satiated You tale ~ chances op - us. 
have been in the business ove: 


— CAMERA 0. Dept. 156, enna Webesh Av. Chien 














CAMP DIRECTOR 
To insure the health of your boys be sure 
that they get 
PETER’S MILK CHOCOLATE 
Originated in Switzerland and everywhere 
recognized as the World's standard of 
quality. 
For particulars write: 
Peter Cailler Kohler Swiss Chocolates Co., Inc. 
131 Hudson Street New York City 














Big Band Catalog Sent FREE 


a Anything you need for the band— 
single instrument or _complete itor be 

U —_ Li Send 

og, 





pom mm ey cea 
instrument interests you. 
Sold by leading music 


FREE dealers everywhere. 
TAL LYON & HEALY 
ParmenTs 64-79 Jackson Boulevard — CHICAGO 











With Every Come of 
Lessons BY AIL. 
WRITE AT ‘<a FOR PARTICULARS. 
Every boy who already owns a Cornet should 
send for our “Book of Pointers ” sent FREE. 
VIRTUOSO CORNET SCHOOL, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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CANOES 

ROWBOATS 
FISHBOATS 

MOTOR BOATS 
OUTBOARD MOTORS 


CATALOG FREE. Save Money ORDER BY MAIL 
Please state what you are interested in 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO 
21 Ellie Ave. __PESHTIGO, WIS, 


t FREE 


Send me your name and address and I will send you my 
big new Electrical Training Book Free. It will show 
you how to —, for high paying | jobs in Electricity. 
Thousands now open. Prepare at home — quickly — 
during spare time under an Electrical Engineer. Take 
advantage of this unusual offer—only temporary. . 

A. W. WICKS, President WICKS ELECTRICAL INSTITUTE 
Dept. 808-A 3601 Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 


STAMMER 


If you stammer attend no stammering school till you get my large 
FREE book entitled “STAMMERING, Its Origin and The Ad- 
vanced Natural Method of Cure,” bound in cloth and stamped in 
. Ask for special nrg rate and a FREE copy 
or ll Natural Speech Ma: gest, best equipped ana 

Most successful school in the arr for the cure of stammering, 
 ~ Wi No sing-song or time beat. 











ELECTRICAL 
Training Book 
















Write tod 
lestero School, 2328 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis: 








HERE is a certain small Government in 

the Eastern Hemisphere which has issued 
a great many postage stamps during the past 
few years. It appeared to collectors that the 
great number of labels printed was unneces- 
sary for the reason that the population of 
the country in question was not large: more- 
over many of the people cannot read and 
write and consequently had no need for pos- 
tal service. 

The suspicion has been that the Govern- 
ment purposely put forth the many postal 
adhesives in order to sell them to philatelists. 
The cost of printing stamps is comparatively 


| small and the demand for them the world 
over has been increasing. 
It has transpired in New York recently 





| United States. 
are constantly increasing as the years pass; 


that the suspicion held by collectors was well 


founded. There appeared in New York a 
representative of that Government in the 
Western Hemisphere. The representative 


showed his credentials and said he had been: 


commissioned by the Government to arrange 
with a leading stamp company in America to 
handle unused stocks of new stamps which 
the Government was prepared to have manu- 
factured in the United States. A sufficient 
supply for postal needs would be sent to the 
Government and the American stamp com- 
pany was to handle the balance, with privi- 
lege to sell at its own prices to collectors, 

The stamp company turned this offer down, 
for the reason that it would not be a party 
to any speculative attempt to foist more 
stamps upon the philatelic world, which is 
already burdened by the many new European 
issues of the past few years. Since the be- 
ginning of 1911 the Governments of the 
world have been issuing stamps at an aver- 
age rate of some 1,600 varieties a year, as 
compared with an average rate of only 
twenty stamps a year during the decade 
from 1840 to 1849. Hundreds of these re- 
cent stamps are of speculative character, and 
the stamp company rightly refused to do 
anything which would directly or indirectly 
encourage collectors to pay revenue into a 
foreign treasury, notwithstanding that the 
company could have made profits for itself 
by so doing. 


ETWEEN Austria and Switzerland lies a 

Principality called Liechtenstein. How 
many boys know. that postage stamps issued by 
that Government constitute one of Leichten- 
stein’s principal products for export ? The pop- 
ulation is only about 10,000, but hundreds of 
thousands of stamps are printed yearly which 
go to dealers in all parts of the world for 
disposal among collectors. The Liechtenstein 
Postage Stamp Company sells these unused 
issues at ten per cent over face value, and 
the Government itself receives ninety per 
cent of the face value. In other words, sup- 
pose the face value is 10 heller; the Govern- 
ment disposes of it to the Liechtenstein Post- 
age Stamp Company for 9 heller, which in 
turn sells it to dealers for 11 heller, or a 
profit of 2 heller for the stamp firm. The 
profit for the Government is the difference 
between the 9 heller and the small physical 
cost for printing the 10-heller label. 

The purpose of the foregoing paragraphs is 
to advise boys to proceed carefully in pur- 
chasing the many new issues which are being 
put forth in the new Europe. It is proper, 
when you buy stamps, to buy for speculative 
purpose; that is, you ought to keep an eye 
to the future. Some day you may wish to 
sell part or all of your collection, and surely 
you would like to receive a price which 
amounts to more than the combined amounts 
which you are paying for your stamps today! 
f that be true, then be cautious when pur- 
chasing today. Do not buy every new stamp 
which is issued simply because it is beautiful 
in color and’ appearance and because the 
price is low. Keep in mind that hundreds 
of thousands of most of the new stamps are 
being printed solely for sale to collectors; 
the supply is so enormous that more unused 
copies are in existence than have been post- 
ally used, and the value of the unused copies 
probably will never increase. 

The collector's proper attitude toward the 
new European issues is to seek only the 
postally used specimens. It is better to use 
your money for the issues of earlier years. 
For example, there is always a good invest- 
ment when buying the early stamps of the 
The prices of those adhesives 


that is because the supply is small and the 
number of collectors is growing. Buying 
unused copies of current United States 
stamps used for postal purposes is good in- 
vestment, too; you cannot lose, because they 
will always be worth their face value, and 
ten or twenty or thirty years from now they 


| will be worth more than that, 


ADHESIVES 
IRPOST stamps have just been issued in 


AIRPOST 


Czecho-Slovakia, Hungary, Switzerland 
and Syria, and others are expected to be dis- 
tributed in coming months by governmental 
authorities in Australia, Brazil, China, Cuba 
and other countries, and it would not be 
surprising if others appeared in Canada, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, and the 
Netherlands. <Airposts are springing up in 
all parts of the world, the evolution of the 
“flying machine” during the period of the 
World War having led to this faster move- 
ment of the mails. 

Today approximately sixty distinct varie- 
ties. of airplane adhesives are available to 
collectors. <A collection which contained all 
these could not be purchased for less than 
several thousand dollars. In addition to 
these stamps actually issued to prepay post- 
age carried by airplane, there are in existence 
scores of varieties of “ first covers ’—that 
is, letters which were transported along air 
routes for which no special stamps were is- 
sued, these letters bearing postmarks or seals 
showing the dates of the inauguration of the 
various airmail services. Add these “ first 
covers”? to the collection of airplane stamps 
and the possessor would have something en- 
vied by all philatelists. Indeed, it may be 
said that there is no complete collec tion of 
airpost stamps and “ first covers.’ 

Seventeen governments have issued “ flying 
machine” labels which have prepayed post- 
age on mail. 


MORE 1920 ISSUES—AND 1921 


IIE year 1921 is appproaching the half-way 

m: irk, and yet we continue to receive word 
of many scores of new stamps issued in 1920. 
We use the word “ new ” for the reason these 
adhesives are new insofar as American collect- 
ors are concerned. Conditions, political and 
military, are disturbed in Europe and in other 
parts of the world, and such a situation al- 
ways means a delay of many months before 
the chroniclers of America’s standard stamp 
catalog can learn of the appearance of the 
many issues. 

During recent weeks the chroniclers have 
received information of more than 300 vari- 
eties distributed in 1920 in Argentina, Ar- 
menia, Bermuda, Czecho-Slovakia, Ecuador, 
Fiume, Great Britain, Luxemburg, Mesopo- 
tamia, Palestine, Paraguay, Papua, Rumania, 
South Russia, Switzerland, Syria, Ukrania, 
Uruguay and other countries. 

Meanwhile the first of 1921’s issues have 
been chronicled—a permanent series for Ar- 
menia; a new 38-cent value for Belgium, and 
three varieties for Siberia—former Russian 
adhesives newly-overprinted to denote their 
present use. 


“BOY SCOUT PACKETS ” 


MONG enthusiastic philatelists who are 

Boys’ LILeF readers is Leon J. Argetsinger, 
Scout Executive and secretary of Bethlehem 
Council, Bethlehem, Pa. A letter from Mr. 
Argetsinger brings the information that a 
Bethlehem citizen, Mr. Krell, recently had 
prepared 100 sets of sixteen varieties of 
stamps; these, called Scout premium packets, 
were distributed among boy collectors in 
Bethlehem, including collectors who are mem- 
bers of Bethlehem Council. Mr. Argetsinger 
writes: 

“These scouts are enthusiastic stamp fans. 
Mr. Krell’s liberal contribution is of stamps 
of great historical and philatelic interest, 
which show the wonderful educational possi- 
bilities that are to be developed by the Boy 
Scouts who take up stamp collecting.” 

The Boy Scout packet includes adhesives 
of Fiume, Bavaria, monarchical Hungary of 
olden days, Czecho-Slovakia, Bulgaria, Geor- 
gia, Liberia, the Russian Northwest Army, 
and South Russia. Certainly a collection of 
historical significance in view of .the many 
political changes in Europe. 


NOTES 


T has been suggested to the editor that some 
sort of a Stamp Exchange be organized 
to enable Boy Scouts to trade their duplicates 
with one another. Undoubtedly such a 
“stamp bourse’? would be very popular, but 
would it be practical? If a stamp trading 
system were established it must have a cen- 
tral headquarters and a manager—someone 
in authority to supervise the work. Thou- 
sands of collectors would wish to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to “swap” with 
fellow scouts, and the responsibility for the 
manager would unquestionably become so 
great that he would have to give his entire 
time to the work. He could not be expected 
to do that without receiving a salary. And 
where would the money come from with 
which to pay the salary? 
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{No advertisements for this tolumn are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of. an expert in stamp 
matters. Kindly report any unsatisfactory service. ] 














Here’s a chance for you to fill that gap 


in your stamp album. 
Use our approval sheets which contain stamps of 
particular countries or stamps of rare varieties to 
heip you select an interesting set. 
Write us today, giving the name of some re- 
sponsible person and we will send you several 
approval sheets of the stamps you want, 

SCOTT STAMP AND COIN COMPANY 
83 West 44th Street NEW YORK 


With each approval request 
and POSTAGE one set 
of LIBERIA. 

Italy Nos. 100, 1,2,3, 4 and 5, Cat. 56c net 21e 


Montenegro 1907 set, Catalog $1.50 net 47e¢ 
Solid guarantee or money back 


LESLIE A. BOONE 
Care of Orchard Cotiage, Albemarle Park, ASHEVILLE, N. C. 














105 Ch E . 
i STAMP 5 1s re hina, Egypt Ee. gun - cmal 











J 2c. Stamp Album, over 500 illustrations, with dates 
oe of countries, etc., 3e Bigger ones, 14c, 35c ,$1.00, $2.25 
isc. oriontes of stampa, A. BULLARD & CO., 446 Tremont St. 
semen album manufacturers, Department Ag, BOSTON, MASS. 
STAMPS! 50 all different, British Guiana, Cuba. 
China, India, Jamaica, Japan, Portugal. 

Venezuela, etc., only 10c.; 100 all different 15c; 1000 ull 


different, fine collection in itself, $5; 100 different U. S. 
30c.; 1000 ag 10c. Agents wid., 50 per cent com. 


List ‘tree! I BUY STAMPS 
L. B. DOVE ‘LONGMONT, COLO. 
BONANZA BARGAIN OFFER 


51 different stamps, packet 5 ree China ship set, 
searce animal stamps, large $1.00 U. S. revenue, are Te 
tion gauge, millimetre scale, ruler and price lists.All only 
9c. Finest approvals. British Colonies, ete. Large dis- 
counts, 


tennell Stamp Co., Dept. L, Fulierton Bldg.,St. Louis Mo. 


15 











Genuine Foreign Stamps—Mexico War 
Issues. Venezuela, Salvador and India 10c 
al 


peewee " PR csc China, etc. Only 
nest Approval Sheets 50 to60 per cent. 
Y AGENTS WANTED. Big 72-p per Free. 


We Buy Stamps. Established 25 years. 
NUSSMAN STAMP CO., Dept. 78, ST. LOUIS, MO 
PROVALS. ENCL. 2c. 


FREE 25c.; 40 Asia 25c.; 40 No. America Po 


U.S.) 25c; 40 So. America, 25c.; 35 Africa, 25c.; 30 Aus- 
tralia, 25e.; 100 Europe, 25c. ALL DIFF. ANY 5 


PACKETS $1. 
Cc. ‘SEIDENBERG, BEECHER, ILL. 








25 DIFF. U. S. WITH 60% "7 
100 U. 





FREE-DANDY PACKET, BIG LIST, Coupons, 
hinges, free with Approvals, for Name, Ad- 
dress 2 Collectors, Postage 2c. Agents 50%. 
Special 100 Asia-Africa, $1. 100 Fr. Cols. $1; 
Cent. Am, $1; 100 Skandinavia $1; 
. Cols. $1; 100 Wars $1. ALL DIFF.. 
The 6 Packets and 1000 hinges only $5. 
U. T. K. STAMP CO., Utica, N. Y. 


STAMPS 50 all different. Transvaal, Brazil. 
Peru, Cuba, Mexico,Ceylon, 
oe Java, etc, and Album, 10c. 
1000 finely mixed, 40c; 50 different U. S. 25e; 100 
hinges. 10c. Agents wanted. 5C per cent List Free. ! 
buy stamps. C.STEGMAN; 5951 Cote Brilliante Ave.; St. Louis,Mo. 


SNAPS } S., including $1 and $2 revenues, for 


12c. With me. order we give her 4 our pamphlet which, 
tells “How to Make a Collection Properly.” Queen City 
Stamp & Coin Co., Room 35, 604 Race St., Cincinnati, O. 








150 DIFFERENT oer 18c. 60 Different 





20 Unused Foreign Stamps. 
Stamps Free Zh diterent treet all sone. 
ing for our approval sheets. Postage 2c. Mention this 
paper. Large album, 1l5c. List of = starps at % 
each and 1500 a 4 bl — f possible send 
Dames 2 collectors. 
QUAKER STAMP co” TOLEDO, OHIO 
I send selec- 


DESOCOUNT i scné ate 
able stamps on approval at 70 per cent. 
discount from standard catalogue prices. 

Reference required—Boy Scout membership sufficient. 
J. Emory Renoll, Dept. K, Hanover, Penna. 








O MBeginners’ packet of 100 stamps. -12¢ 


Pkt. of Hawaiian stamps and others. 25¢ 
[2 Rare Hawaiian stamps (scarce) .$2.00 
Surprise packet (some Hawaiian)... .20c 
DE ROO, 725 Quarry St., Honolulu, Hawaii 


TO ALL APPLICANTS FOR MY APPROVALS I 
offer, 35 var.Pictorial Stamps for 15c, 15 var. War Stamps 
for 10c, 10 var. Bulgarian Stamps, or if you buy all 3 
packets for 30c, I will include a Cuban Special Delivery 
Stamp FREE. 

W. J. ZINK 


4607 Denison Avenue, 





Cleveland, Ohio 








“NORTH BORNE 
Rare set of 4, 1909 
As illustrated 

Sent only to approval applicants 


LAKEWOOD STAMP CO. 
DEPT. L, LAKEWOOD, OHIO. 


oO” 








To all applicants for our low-priced approval 
sheets, AUSTRIA 1914 CHARITY SET COM- 
PLETE, UNUSED, Cat. value 14c. 50% to 
70% discount from catalogue prices. Premium 
stamps with all orders. Write today. 

HARBEC STAMP CO., Box 53, Roselle, N. J. 





BOYS EARN MONEY —— RADIUM 

Here’s your chance to earn quick money ior camping 
and equipment. Everybody needs our radium luminous 
locator for electric light chains—*‘find "em easy in the 
dark.’” You sell one dozen at 25c each and make a dollar 
in cash. They sell on sight. Just write for one dozen 
“Lighthouses.” Return them if they don’t sell, or send 
us our $2.00—You keep the rest. 


HOLE’S LIGHTHOUSE, Dept. 1, 6911 Jeffery Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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OORANG AIREDALES 


The 20th Century 
All-round Dogs 


%’s ff 
a’/. itt 


are loyal pals for man, 
faithful watch-dogs for 
home and estate; ides 
ranch; careful drive 
of cattle and sheep; excellent ratters, 
water-dogs, retrievers and hunters, Choice 
stock for sale Also Fox-Hounds, Coon- 
Hounds and Big Game Hounds. Delivery 
and satisfaction guaranteed. Descriptive 
booklet mailed for 10c. 


OORANG KENNELS 


The Largest Preeders of Airedales in the World 
Dept. G, LA RUE, OHIO 


Oorang Airedales 
woman and child: 
automobile, camp 
dogs for farm and 





—because the wheels on the Auto-Wheel Coaster 
and the Auto- Wheel Convertible Roadster cannot 
come off unless you take them off. These are the 
wagons with the automobile-type wheels, roller bear- 
ings, and cold drawn steel axles. 

Steel disc wheels, just like the newest 
wheels, can now be had on all modes if 
them Unusually strong. Just the thing 
speeders. 

Write for FREE 


automobile 
you want 
for boy 


Dime Bank and year’s subscription 
to **Auto-Wheel Spokes-man.”” Send names of three 
dealers, telling which sell the Auto-Wheel wagons, 
Tre Suto Whee Coaster Co.inc. 
131 —— St.,  W. TONAWANDA, 4. ¥ 
ana ada: Preston, Ont. 
Export ‘ota 365 W. 23rd St., New York City 


Auto Wheel 


Copy this Sketch 











and let me see what you 
can do with it. A large 
proportion of the young-r 


generation of successful news- 
pap’r artists who are earn- 
ing from $30.00 to $200.00 or 
more per week were trained 
by the Landon “ Picture 
Chart” Method. Use your j 
spare time. Learn to make~* 








original drawings by the 
method which has enabled so 
many others to succeed. Send sketch of Uncle 
Sam with 6c in stamps for sample Picture Chart, 


and examples of the work of successful boy students 
which will show possibilities for YOU. Please state 


wour age. 


“Che Landon School 


79% National Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 








A BOY CAN MAKE MONEY 


Campers, hunters, auto- 
drivers, farmers, house- 
keepers, all want the Quick- 
Lite Electric Lantern as 
soon as its wonderful quali- 
tles are shown. The only 
lantern with two bulbs, a 
duplex battery and two 
colors 

You will get handsome 
reward for time spent in show- 
ing the Quick-Lite Electric Lan- 
tern, for it is such a striking 
improvement in lanterns that it 
sells itself. No oil, no wick, no 
matches, no dirt, no danger. 

Write for instructions and 
authority to be an agent for 
this quick seller 

tg a LITE ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
Dept. 360 Kearny St. San Francisco, Cal. 

















Mail us 20c with any size film for development and 
6 velvet prints. Or send 6 negatives any size and 
20c for 6 prints. Prompt service. Roanoke Photo 








_Finishing Co., 257 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 








MARVELO FISH LURE MAKES FISH BITE 


like hungry hounds. Any kind of weather. 
Something new. Agents wanted. Regular 
price $1.00 Sample for only 25 cents silver. 


Get yours today. 
Box 9, Oaktown, 


Money back if not satisfied, 
Address Lee Novelty Co., 
Indiana, 











There is another method possible, and that 
is that the names of scout collectors desiring 
to trade be published on the stamp page. 
But think what that would mean! It would 
mean that the names would take up so much 


space that there would be no room left to 
talk about stamps! A stamp page with 
names only would not be particularly inter- 


esting, would it? 

The stamp editor believes the suggestion is 
not a practical one. 

The editor is not a dealer in stamps and he 
would like to request his readers not to send 


him money with which to purchase stamps 
described in this department. Dealers who 
sell stamps have their advertisements in 


sors’ Lire, and collectors who wish to buy 
should do so from these dealers. 

The reason for this suggestion being made 
now is that a Chicago girl—yes, a girl—some 
time ago sent twenty cents to the editor and 
asked him to buy U. 8S. Pilgrim memorial 
stamps and Japanese airplane stamps, which 
had been mentioned on this page. The edit- 


OUR-HOW-TO-MAKE CONTEST 


description and drawing 
reader has originated 
will give a 


1. For the 
of an article 
and used, Boys’ 
prize of $5.00. 


best 
which a 
LIFE each month 


2. Any reader of Boys’ Lirp under 
eighteen years of age may compete. 
8. Descriptions must not exceed 1,000 


words. 


4. Descriptions must be typewritten, or 
written eligibly in ink on one side of the 


paper only, and folded, not rolled. Drawings 
must be in black ink and should be on a sep- 
arate sheet and clearly numbered or lettered. 


4. The name, address and age of the au- 
thor, and, if a scout, his troop number, should 
appear in the upper right-hand corner of the 
first page of manuscript. 

6. With every manuscript a 
self-addressed envelope for return should 
enclosed. Only manuscripts thus accompanied 
will be returned. 


stamped and 
be 


7. Manuscripts must be marked “ For the 
How-to-Make Contest’ and must reach Us by 


office is near a post office, and, as a 
favor, some. Pilgrim stamps were purchased 
for this girl reader, but of course the Japan- 
ese adhesives were not available. 

The story does not end there, however. 
The girl did not give her correct return ad- 
dress! The Pilgrim stamps—and the change 
—were sent to the Chicago address which she 
did give, but the letter has come back marked 
* Unclaimed.” 

So the editor has twenty cents worth of 
stamps and pennies which do not belong to 


or’s 


him! We trust the Chicago girl will read 
this and send her correct address at once. 
And, by the way, the boys who write in 
with stamp inquiries must learn to inclose 
self-addressed return stamped envelopes. Be 
fair! 
A New York reader says he has a 5 cent 


Pilgrim stamp with an Alaskan cancellation. 
Iie wants to know whether it has a greater 
value for that reason. It has not. It is worth 
no more than is one with a New York can- 


cellation, 


_PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST RULES. 
These instructions must be followed; other- 


wise pictures will not be considered : 


1. Pictures must be related to Scouting 


directly or indirectly. 
Directly: Activities of scouts, hiking, 
campaign work, etc. 
Indirectly: Animal and other nature 
studies. 
2. Photographs for any contest must 


reach the editor before the 10th of the second 


month preceding the date of publication. 
The competition is open to all readers of 
Boys’ LIFE, 


address of sender should be 

back of picture. Pictures with- 

will not be considered. Do not 
Do not send negatives. 


3. Name and 
written on 
out Dames 
send letters. 

4. Pictures will not be returned unless a 
stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 

5. The Art Editor of Boys’ LIFE will act 
as judge of the photographs submitted. 


6. <A prize of $5.00 will be awarded to the 
picture or group of pictures from one contest- 


the » 7 > sec receding » 
he tenth of the second month preceding the ant, judged the best, and a dollar will be 
date of issue. ‘ > 
paid for every other photograph accepted 
8. The Editors of Boys’ Lire will act as and published. Photographs accepted and 
judges of the plans submited. published become the property of Boys’ LIFE. 
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Where Space Counts 


That’s where “Gold Medal’ Double Deck Cots 
do double duty—provide comfortable. substantial 
beds for two in the space of one. Double your 
camp's capacity. 

Built to stand the hardships of camp life— 
selected hardwood frames, double filled duck tops, 

atent . steel joints. No danger of tipping. 
Folds to 66” by 4’’x8’’. Weighs only 33 pounds. 
Used extensively by Boy Scouts, Y. M. C. A., etc 
Send for catalog and dealer’s name. 
old Medal Camp Furniture Mfg. Co. 
1728 Packard Ave. Racine, Wis 








GOLD MEDAL 


TRADE MARK REG. US. PAT. OFF. 


FOLDING FURNITURE 








SAY! DO YOU WANT 
TO MAKE SOME MONEY? 


Would you like to earn considerable 
money every week in your spare time 
at agreeable work requiring no manual 
labor? 

Many boys are making big money 
taking orders for our Kool Shav Cream, 
So can you. It is a cream that actually 
cools the face. It makes’ a_ splendid 
lather. Every user is pleased and uses 
it for shaving ever afterward. 

It is also a dandy face 
eream, and a fine shampoo. 
you can truthfully recommend 
both men and women. 

Write today for our 
tion. 

Put a little spare time in on this 
pleasant Kool Shav selling and you can 
always keep yourself in pocket money. 

Write us today sending 50 cents for 
regular size tube, and full instructions 
how to establish a good money-making 
business of your own. 


massage 
Therefor 
it to 


liberal proposi- 


Kool Shav Products Corp. 
Room 605, 171 Madison Ave., New York 
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Easiest riding, most comfortable wheel 


_— - 

7, ~ built. We'll ship it to you on approval. 
You'll want it sure when you see the 

w 18 exclusive features of the splendid 


1921 model electrically equipped 


BIACK BEAUTY 


Big color-illustrated catalog shows large 
variety of styles—describes feature! 
fully. Choose the wheel and “es i ship 
express prepaid on approval without 
cost. A small deposit and LLAR 
A WEEK — 
factory F s you mon 
ing you canno . afford to over 
5 ye ar guaranty and 6 months’ - 
cident insurance with every wheel 
Ser a now four hig color- 
illustrated catalog— it’s FREE! 

Haverford Cycle Company 

Established 25 years 

156 Philadelphia, Pa. 
Be. a Black Beauty Owner Agent 

















Our direct 
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SALE U.S. ARMY GOODS 
FOR CAMP & SUMMER WEAR 
lowest prices, our 

guarantee covers. all 















3est quality, 
money back 
purchases. 
ARMY SHELTER TENTS... = 
Khaki Riding Breeches........ 
NGM) THOUMNETS..... cccccccccccces 
Flannel Shirts. . piemiiees 
Camp Cooking Grates. epee re 
Folding Mess Pans. ......000 
Athletic Shirts. ....sccccccccsss 
Army ey, NI oc Gig a-& 0500006 
Army O. Wool Blankets.... 33 
Army aces all sizes and 5000 
other articles for camps or outings. 
Send 10c. for big catalog 114. 
RUSSELL’S ARMY * NAVY STORE CO. 
245 W. 42nd St., New York 








fos Lal 
BUILD THE LATEST AEROPLANE MODELS. 
Exact duplicate of those in use today. Accu 
rate models that fly are built from Wading 
River scale drawings. Our new catalog com 
pletely illustrating each individual model — 


tains 52 pages of live information and 24 i 

the latest models. Also a full line ot! supplies 

for model building. Send 10c for y UF re 
72 


Wading River Manufacturing Company, 
Broadway, Brooklyn, New York. 
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The Men of Old Wore Metal 


but 


EISNER 


Beats Them—Hat to Hose 
A Scout’s Clothes Must Be 


f¢ 4 f ? 


Frank Doughti c ( rf 1e idea of the i r the da 
f }y 


THE PRIZE OFFER THE CONDITIONS 





Clothes 


Suitable For Days As Well As Knights 


PROCEDURE—The advertisement is to be in the form of a letter or a com- 
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Each month for 10 months—your choice of Scout coat and breeches, or Scout 
shirt and shorts, or Scout hat and stockings, to be given to any member of 
the Boy Scouts of America who, in the opinion of the Judges, submits the best 
advertisement, or material for an advertisement for EISNER SCOUT UNI- 
FORMS, as advertised in BOYS’ LIFE, the Boy Scouts Magazine. The Judges 
will be a committee of three men from the staff of the magazine. In passing 
on answers, they will take into consideration the following points, not necessarily 
in the order named: Advertising merit (i. e., value as a selling argument) ; 
humor EISNER advertisements are always cheerful, same as a boy in an EIS- 
NER SUIT; whether copy is based on experience gained from comparison of 
EISNER goods with other goods. NOTE—Any illustration accompanying adver- 
tising copy will be considered as a part of that advertisement, but will not, by 
its mere presence, make the copy more acceptable. When it be deemed advisable, 
such illustrations will be published, but the staff artist reserves the right to 
illustrate any copy which is awarded a prize and published. 





PONNESIENITNN NESTE INN PUNT Wy) THT nny 
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position of 100 words or less, as follows: At the top left-hand corner of a sheet 
of paper (letterhead size—8 in. x 11 in.—if possible). PRINT your name and 
address; pen and ink must be used. Below this, start your advertisement or 
your letter or composition containing the facts you think would make a good 
basis for SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY to use in advertising the Scout uniform 
they manufacture. Mail this to EISNER CONTEST EDITOR, CARE OF BOYS’ 
LIFE, 200 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Letters received from the 16th of any month to the 15th of the following month 
(inclusive) will be considered as entered for the monthly prize to be awarded 
in our issue dated two months ahead. For example: letters received from May 
16th to June 15th (incl.) are considered for the August prize. If two or more 
contestants submit identical prize-winning answers, the full amount of the prize 
awarded will be given to each one of them. If, in the opinion of the judges, 
two or more answers shall be considered of equal prize-winning merit, each 
answer will be awarded the full amount of the prize in question. Answers for 
each month will be considered idependently of answers for previous or succeeding 
‘cio DO NOT SEND IN ANSWERS FOR MORE THAN ONE MONTH AT 
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There is a mis-spelled word in one 
of the lines of this Acrostic. If you 
will write correctly the line in which 
the mis-spelled word occurs and 
mail it with your name and address 
to us, we will send you a generous 
trial tube of Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream, free. 


If you are going to a Boy Scouts’ 
Camp this summer, give this coupon 
to your Scout Master and ask him to 
fill it out and send it to us. In return 
we will supply him with a free trial 
tube of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream 
for each member of his Troop, to be 
used in camp. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. U 
199 Fulton Street, New York 


Please send me ............ trial tubes of Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream for members of my Troop in camp this 
Summer. 


ee I WE I I Wiicicnsssccinssaciaacnreeesessccrnsncs 
Wmmnbor GF Boowte tee way TOO .ccesccccscccccctccscccsccessee 


My Scout Commissioner’s name and adaress............... 








Here, Boys! : 
Something to do— 











Ribbon Dental Cream is safe, and it cleans teeth thoroughly 
I, contains no harmful acids, and does not hurt the gums 
Brush your teeth every morning with Colgate’s 

Be sure to use Colgate’s before going to bed at night 

One of the best indications of clear habits is clean teeth 


No ache is more distressing than toothache 


Daity brushing with Colgate’s is a pleasure 

Fajoy good health by keeping your teeth in good condition 
N o extravagant claims are made for Colgate’s 

The flavor is delicious, making its use a pleasure 
Attention today may prevent decay. Delay is dangerous 


Let the dentist examine your teeth at least twice a year 


Colgate’s is free from irritating, disagreeable grit 

Remove obstructions from between your teeth with dental floss 
Ewery boy should take pride in having clean teeth 

Atways brush your lower teeth upward; upper teeth downward 


More dentists recomend Colgate’s than any other dentifrice 


























